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BOOK SECOND. 


CHAP. V. 


Of the qualities of Style strictly rbetorical, 


Pony, of which I have treated at some length in 
the two preceding ‘chapters, may justly be denomi- 
nated grammatical truth. It consisteth in the confor- 
mity of the expression to the sentiment which the 
speaker or the writer intends to convey by it, as mo- 
ral truth consisteth in the conformity of the sentiment 
intended to be conveyed, to the sentiment actually 
entertained by the speaker or the writer ; and logical 
truth, as was hinted above, in the conformity of the 
sentiment to the nature of things. The opposite to 
logical truth, is properly error; to moral truth, a lie 

Vor, IL. A - , 
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Of the gualitics « of style strictly rhetorical, 








to grammatical truth, a blunder. Now the only stan- 
dard by which the conformity implied in. grammatic 
gruth must be ascertained in every language, is, as 
hath been evinced already *, reputable, national, 
and present use, in that language. s 


Bur it is with the expression as with the sentiment, 
it is not enough to the orator that_~oth be true. A 
sentence may oe a just exhibition, according to the 
rules of the language, of the thought intended to be 
conveyed b: it, and may therefore, to a mere gram- 
marian, be unexceptionable ; which to an orator may 
appear extremely faulty, It may, nevertheless, be 
obscure, it may be languid, it may be inelegant, it 
may be flat, it may be unmusical. It is not ultimate- 
ly the justness either ef the thought or of the expres- 
sion, which is the aim of the orator; but it is a cer- 
tain effect to be produced in the hearers. This effect 
as he purposeth to produce in them by the use of Jan- 
guage, which he makes the instrument of conveying 
his s€ntiments into their minds, he must take care in 
the first place that his style be perspicuous,. that so 
he may be sure of being understood. If he would 
not only inform the understanding, but please the 
imagination, he must add the charms of vivacity and 
elegance, corresponding to the two sources from which, 
as was-observed in the beginning of this work +, the 
merit of an address of this K'nd results. By vivacity, 

* Vol. I. Book 1. Chap. I, + Ib. Book I. Chap. I. 
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resemblance isattained ; by clegance, dignity of man- 
ner. Foras to the dignity of the subject itself, or 
thing imitated, it concerns solely the thought. Ifhe 
purposes to work upon the passions, his very diction, 
as well as his sentiments, must be animated. Thus 
language and -hought, like body and sou) are made 
to correspond, and the qualities of the one exactly 
to co-operate wit those of the other, 


But though the perfection of the body ‘consists, as 
was formerly observed}, in its fitness for serving the 
purposes of the soul, ‘f is at the same time capable of 
one peculiar excellence as « visible object. The ex- 
cellence I mean, is beauty, which evicently implies 
more than what results from the fitness of the several 
organs and members for answering theit respective 
ends. That there is a beauty in the perceived fitness 
of means to their end, and instruments to their use, is 
uncontrovertible. All that I contend for here is, 
that thig is not the whole of what is implied in the 
term Beauty. The eyes of one person may be much 
inferior in this respect to those of another, though e- 
‘qually fit “for all the purposes of vision. The like 
may be said of every other feature. Analogous to 
this there is an excellence of which language is sus- 
ceptible as ari audible object, distinct from its aptitude 
for conveying the sentiments of the orator with light 
and energy into the mis/’s of the hearers. Now as 
music is to the ear what beauty i3 to the eye, I shall, 








+ Ibid. Caap. 4. 
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for want of a mare proper term, denominate this ex- 
cellence in style, its music ; though I acknowledge the 
word is rarely used with so great latitude. 

Tuus it appears, that besides purit7, which is a 
quality ertircly grammatical, the five simple and o- 
riginal quaiities of style, considered :s an object. to 


the understanding, the imaginatior, the passions, and . 


the ear, are perspicuity, vivacity, elegance, animation, 
and music, 





_CHAP. VI. 


Of Perspicuity. 


.Or all the qualities above mentioned, the.first and 
Most essential is perspicuity*. Every speaker.doth 
net propose to pledse the imagination, hor is évery 
subject susceptible of those ornaments which conduce 
to this purpose. Much less is it. the aim of every 
speech to agitate the passions. “There are some occa- 





sions, therefore, on which vivacity, and many on- 


which’ animation of style, 
there are occasions on which t 





€ not necessary 3 “nay, 
ne last especially would 
a 


Prima est eloquertic virtus perspicuitas. Quint. 


Chap. VI. RHETORIC. 5 
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be improper. But whatever be the ultimate inten- 
tion of the orator, to inform, to convince, to please, 
to move, or to persuade, still he must speak so.as to be 
understood, or he speaxs-to no purpose. If he do 
not propose vw convey certain sentiments into the 
minds of his hvarers, by the aid of signs *stelligible 
to them, he ma? as well declaim before ikem in an 
unknown tongue.” This prerogative the intellect has 
above all the other faculties, that, whether it be or not 
immediately addressed by the speaker, it must be re- 
garded by him either ultimately or subsrdinately ; ul- 
timately, when the dirzct purpose of the discourse is 
information, or conviction ;* subordinately, when the 
end is pleasure, emotion, or persuasion. 


Turre is another difference also between perspicui~ 
ty and the two last-mentioned qualities, vivacity and 
animation, which deserves to be remarked. Ina dis- 
course, wherein either or both of these are requisite, it 
is not every sentence that requires, or even admits 
them ; but every sentence ought to be perspicuous, 
The effect of all the other qualities of style is lost with- 
out this, This being to the understanding what light 
is to the eye, ought to be diffused over the whole per- 
formance. In this respect it resembles grammatical 
purity, of which I have already treated, but it is not 
in this réspéct only that it resertbles it. Both are best 
illustrated by shewing th different ways wherein they 
may be lost... It is for these reasons that, though per- 
spicuity be more properly'a rhetoxical than a gramma- 

. “A 
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tical quality, I thought it better to include it in this 
book, which treats of the foundations and essential or 
universal properties of elocution, than to class it with 
those which are purely discriminative of particular 
styles, : 

Invezp, iy language’were capable c’ absolute per- 
fection, which it evidently is not ; i“ words and things 
could be rendered exact counterparts to each other ; 
if every different thing in nature had a different sym» 
bol by which it-were expressed ; and every difference 
in the relations of things hada cerresponding difference 
in the combinations of words, purity alone would se. 
cure perspicuity, or rather these two would entirely 
coincide. To sneak grammatically would, in that case, 
convey infallibiy and perspicuously the full meaning 
of the speaker, if he had any meaning, into the mind 
of every hearer who perfectly understands the lan. 
guage. There would not be even a possibility of mis. 
take or doubt. But the case is widely different with 
all the languages that ever were, are, or will be ix, the 
‘world. 


GRAMMATICAL purity, in every: tongue, conduceth 
greatly to perspicuity, but it will by no means secure 
it. A man may iz: respect of it speak unexception- 
ably, and yet speak oBscurely, or ambiguousiy ; and 
though we cannot say, that ¢-man may speak proper- 
ly, and at the same time spéak unintelligibly, yet this 
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Sect. I. The obscure....Part .. From defect. 


last case falls more naturally to be considered as an of- 
fence against perspicuity, than as a violation of proprie- 
ty. For, when the meaning is not discovered, the 
particular impropriety cap2ot be pointed out. In the 
three different-ways, therefore, just now mentioned, 
perspicuity may be violated. 


SECT. I....The Obscure. 


Parr I....From Defect. - 


Tus is the first offence against perspicu ty, and may 
arise from several causes. First, from some defect in 
the expression. There are in all languages certain el- 
liptical expressions, which use hath established, and 
which, therefore, very rarely occasion darkness. When 
they do occasion it, they ought always to be avoided. 
Such are, in Greek and Latin, the frequent suppres- 
sion of the substantive verb, and of the possessive pro- 
nouns; I was going to add, and of the personal pro- 
nouns also: but, on reflection, Lam sensiple, that, in 
the omission of them in the nominative, there is pro- 
perly no ellipsis, as the verb, by its inflection, actually 
expresses them. Accordingly, in these languages, the 
pronoun in the nominative is never rightly introduced, 
unless wnen it is emphatical. But the idiom of most 
modern tongues, Englic and French particularly, will 

A 4 5 
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spree preset ae ae 
seldom admit such ellipsis*, In Italian and Spanish, 
they are pretty frequent. 


Orren, indeed, the affectatiun of conciseness, often 
the rapidity of thought natural to some” writers, will 


|e re re mies 








* The French, Li imagine, have gone to the other extreme. ‘They 
require, in many instances}* a repetitiogof ronouns, prepositions, 
and articles, which, as they add nothing to the perspicuity, must 
vender the expression languid, There are son cases in which this 
repetition is consequential on the very construction of théir Jan- 
guage. For exam;'e, we say properly in English, my father and 
mothers because the possessive pronour-baving no distinction of gen- 
der, and so having but one form, is alike ‘applicable to both ; the 
case being diffezent with them renders it necessary to.follow a dif- 
ferent rule, and to say, mon pere et ma mere. But it is not to in- 
stances of this sort that the rule is limited. Custom with them ‘hath 
extended it to inrumerable cases, wherein there is no necessity from 
construction. With us it is enough to say, “ She was robbed of 
“ her clothes and jewels.” With them the preposition and the pro 
noun must both be repeated, de ses habits et de ses foiaux, “Again, 
‘with them it is not sufficient to say, “ The woman whom you know 
“and love,” but whom you know and whom you love—que ves cone 
notssex et que vous aime. Yn like manner, the relatives in French 
must never be afpitted. They oiten are in: English, and when the 
omission occasions no obscurity, it is not accounted improper. An 
expression like this would in their tongue be intolerable: “ You 
“axe obliged to say and do all you can.” It must be—“ to say and 
“ to do all that whieh you can,”—de dire et de faire tout ce que 
vous savéz. But though, in several instances, the critics of that 
nation have refined on their language to excess, and by needless re- 
petitions have sometimes cnervated, whe expression, theie criticisms, 
when useful in assisting us td shun: apy-obscurity or ambiguity, des 5 
serve to be adopted, 
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‘Séet. I. The obseure....Par> I. From defect. 





give rise to still more material defects in the expreg 
sion. Of these I shall produce a few exqmples: “ He 
“ is inspired,” says an eminent writer, “ with a. true 
“ sense of that function, when chosen from.a regard to 
“ the interes.3 of piety and virtue *.”. Sense in this 
_ passage denotes an inward feeling, or the impression 
which some sentiment makes upon the ny‘nd. Now a 
function cannot be a-sentiment impressed or felt. ‘The 
expression is therefore defective, and. ought to have 
been,—“ He is inspired with a true sense of the digni- 
“ ty, or of the importance of that function.”—* You 
“ ought to contemn all the wit in the world against 
“you +.” As the writer <loth not intend to signify 
that all the wit in the world is actually exerted against 
the person whom he addresses, there is a defect in the 
expression, though perhaps it will be thought charge- 
able with redundancy at the same time, More plain- 
ly thus, “ You ought to contemn all the wit that can, 
“ be'employed against you.”——* He talks all the way. 
“up stairs to a visit.” There is here .also. a faulty 
omission, which, if it cannot be said to obscure the 
sense, doth at least withhold that light whereof it is 
susceptible. Ifthe word visit ever m®ant person or. 
people, there would be an ambiguity in the sentence, 
and we should imagine this the object talked.to; but 
as that cannot be the case, the expression is rather to 
be accounted lame, there being no verb in it with 
which the words to a misit can be construed., More 


. 
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explicitly thus, “ He talks all the way as he walks up 
“ stairs to make a visit.” “ Arbitrary power,” says an 
elegant writer, * I look'upon as a greater evil than a- 
“ narchy itself, as much as a savage is a happier state 
* of life than a slave at the oar *.” Neither’ savage 
nor slave can be denominated a state of life, though 
the states'in which they live may properly be compa- 
red. “ This couragéamong the adversaries of the 
“court,” says the same writer in another piece, “ was 
“ inspired into them by various incidents, for every 
“ one of which, I think, the ministers, or, if that was 
“ the case, the minister alone, iso answer 4." Of that 
‘was the case, Pray, what is le supposing to have been 
the case? To ‘he relative thar I can find no antece- 
dent, and am left to guess that he means, if there was 
but one minister. .“ When a man considers not only 
“an ample fortune, but even the very necessaries of 
“ life, his pretence to food itself at the mercy of others, 
“she cannot but look upon himself in the state of the 
“ dead, with his case thus much worse, that the last 
" & office is performed by his adversaries, instead! off his 
“ friends tf." Tere is a doubts ellipsis in this sentence, 
You must first supply as being before the words ar the 
mercy, and insert as before in the state of the dead. 
“ beg of you,” says Steele, “ never let the glory of 
“our nation, who made France tremble, and yet has 
* Sentiments of a Church of 2igland Man. : 

} Free Thoughts on the Present State of Affairs, 
4 Spectator, No. 456. Ty 
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Sethe T. The obscurity...art If. “7rom bad arrangement. 
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“the gentleness to be unable to bear opposition from 
“ the meanest of his ewn countrymen, be calumniated 
“in so impudent a manner, as in the insinuation that 
“ he affected a perpetual dictatorship *.” At first read- 
Ing, one is at a loss to find an antecedent to the pro- 
nouns who, bis, and be. On reflection; one discovers” 
that the phrase the glory of our nation is figurative, and 
denotes a certain Hlustrious personage. The trope is 
rather too adventurous, without some softening clause, 
to suit the idiom of our tongue. The sense would have 
appeared immediately, had he said, “ Never let the 
“man, who may just!v be styled the "of our na- 
“ tion—” i : 

‘Tue instances now given will, suffice to specify the 
obscurities in style which arise from deficiency... The* 
same evil may also be occasioned by excess. But as 
this almost invariably offends against vivacity, and on- 

‘ly sometimes produceth darkness, there will be a moray 
proper occasion of considering it afterwards. Another’ 
cause of obscurity is a bad choice of words. When it 

_ is this alone which renders the sentence obscure, there 
is always ground for the charge of impropriety, which 
hath been discussed already, 


. Parr ILu.Frombad Arrangement. 


ANorHER source of obscurity is a bad arrangement 
of the words. In this case,.the construction is not 





es wieder, ree 
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: sufficiently cleér: One often, on first hearing the sen- 
tence, imagines, from the turn of it, that it oughtto 
be construed one way, and, on reflection, finds that 
he must construe it another way, Of this, which is 
‘a blemish too common even in the style of our best 
Writers, I shall nroduce a few examiples : * It contain- 
“ed,” says S-vitt, “a warrant for‘ conducting me and 
“my retinue to Traldragdubb or Txildrogdrib, for it 
“it is pronounced both ways, as fiear as I can remem- 
“ber, by a purty of ten horse *.” Lhe words, by a 
party gy ten Morse, must be construed with the parti- 
ciple conducting, but they are placed so far from this 
word, and so Yar the verb pronounced, that at first 
they suggest a meaning perfectly ludicrous. “I had 
“several men died in my ship of calentures +.” The 
The preposition of must be construed with the verb 
died, and not, as the first appearance would suggest, 
With the noun sbi immediately preceding. More 
Clearly thus: “ [had several men in my ship who 
died of calenures.” I shall remark, by the way, 
that though the relatives who and which may, ; agree- 
ably to the English idiom, be sometimes ‘omitted in 
the chlique cages, to omit them in the nominative, as 
in the passage last quoted, almost alway gives a 
‘Maimed appearance to the expression. “ I perceived 
“it had been scowered with half an eye t.” The si- 
tuation of the last phrase, -which is besides a very bad 
cs Se 
,* Voyage to Laputa, of Voyage to the Hopyhnhnms.* 
dian, Noy 10. 3 
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one, is liable to the same exception. “* I have hopes 
“ that when Will cenfronts him, and al/ the ladies in 
“ awhose. bebalf be engages him, cast kind looks and 
“ wishes of success at. their champion, he will have 
“ some sham>*.” It is impossible not to imagine, on 
hearing the first part of. the sentence, -that Will is’té 
confront all the ladies——, though afterv-ards we find 
it necessary to construe this clause with the following 
verb. This confusiga is removed at once, by repeat- 
ing the adverb when, thus: “ I have hopes that when 
“Will confronts him, and when ‘all the ladies cast 
“kind looks.——” _ The subsequent sentence is li- 
able to the same-exception: “ He advanced against 
“the fierce ancient, imitating his address, his pace, 
“and career, as well as the vigotr of bis borse, and 
“his own skill would allow +." The clause, as well 
as the vigour of bis horse, appears at first to belong,to 
the former part of the sentence, and is afterwards 
found to belong to the latter. In all the above in. 
stances of bad arrangement, there is what may.be 
justly termed a constructive ambiguity ; that is, the 
words are so disposed in point of order, as would ren- 
der them really ambiguous, if, in that construction 
which the expression first suggests, any meaning were 
exhibited, As this is not the case, the faulty order 
of the words cannot properly be considered, as render- 
ing the sentence ambiguous, but obscure. 


SS ee Seen 
* Spectator, Noi 20. f! Battl: of the Books, 
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Ir may in@eed be argued, that, in these atd the 
like examples, the least reflection in the reader will 
quickly remove the obscurity. But why is there any 
obscurity to be removed? Or why Woes the writer 
reqnire more attention from the reader, cr the speak- 
er from the hearer, than is absolutely necessary? - It 
ought to br remembered, that whatever application 
we must sive to the words, is, in fact, so much de- 
ducted from what we owe to: sentiments. Be- 
sides, the effort that is exerted in a very close atten- 
tion té the language, always weakens the effect which 
the thoughts were intended to.produce in the mind. 
“ By perspicuity,” as Quintilian justly observes, “ care 
“is taken, not that the hearer may understand, if he 
‘ will; but that he must understand, whether he will 
“or not *.” — Perspicuity originally and properly im- 
plies transparency, such as may be ascribed to air, 
glass, water, or any other medium, through which 
material objects are viewed. From this original and 
proper sense it hath been metaphorically applied to 
language, this being, as it were, the medium, through 
which we perceive the notions and seitiments’ of 
a speaker. Now, in corporeal things, if the me- 
dium through which we look at any object be per- 
fectly transparent, our whole attention is fixed on the 
object ; we are scarce sensible that there. is a medium 











* Non ut intelligere possit, sed ne. gmnino possit non incgligee 
curandum. Inst. Lib. viii, Cap. 2. 
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which’ intervenes, ‘and can hardly be said to perceive 
it. But if there be any flaw in the medium, if we see 
through it but dimly, if the object be imperfectly re- 
~presented,. or. if, we know it to be misrepresent- 
ed, our attention is ijatnediately taken vff the @b- 
ject, to the medium. We are then desirous tq +. 
cover the cause, either of the dim and contused repre- 
sentation, or of the misrepresentation of things which 
it exhibits, that so the defect in visiori mayybe suppli< 
ed by judgment. The cate of language is precisely 
similar. A discourse, then, excels _ in perspicuity, 
when the subject engrosses the attention of the hear, 
‘er, and the diction is so little minded by him, that he 
can scarce be said to be conscious that it is through 
this medium he sees into the speaker’s thoughts. On" 
the contrary, the least obscurity, ambiguity, or con- 
fusion in the style, instantly removes the atterition 
from the sentiment to the expression, and the hearer 
endeavours, by the aid of reflection, to correct the 
impeyfections of the speaker’s language. 


‘ So much for obviating the objections which are fre- 
quently raised against such remarks as I have already 
made, and shall probably hereafter make, oa the-sub- 
ject of language. The elements which enter into the 
composition of the hugest bodies are subtile and in- 
considerable. The rudiments of every art and science 
exhibit at first, to a leafner, the « appearance of Jdittle- 
ness and insignificancy. And it is by attending: to 
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such reflections, as to a superficial observer would ap- 
pear minute and hypercritical, that language must be 


impreved, and eloquence perfected 


I RETURN to the causes of obscurity, 21d shall only 
further cbserve, concerning the effect of bad arrange- 
ment, that ‘t generally obscures the sense, even when 
it doth not, as.in the preceding instances, suggest a 
wrong cor struction. Of this the following will suffice 
for an example: “The young man did not want natu- 
“ ral talents; but the father of him was a coxcomb, 
“ who affected being a fine gentleman so unmerciful- 
“ly, that he could not endure in his sight, or the fre- 
“ quent mention of one, who was his son, growing in- 
“to manhood, and thrusting him out of the gay 
“ world +.” It is not’ easy to disentangle the con- 
struction of this sentence. One is ata loss at. first to 
find any accusative to the active verb endure; on fur- ' 
ther examination it is discovered to have two, the 
word mention, and the word one, which is here close= 
ly combined with the preposition of, and makes. the 
regimen of the noun mention. I might observe < 
the vile application of the word uamercifully. This, 
together with the irregularity of the reference, and 

‘ the intricacy of the whole, renders the passage under 
consideration, one of those which may, with equal 





* The maxim, Natura Je. potissimun predit in minimis, is not 
“eonfined to physiology. : 
+ Spect. No. 496. T. 
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justice, be ranked under solecism, impropriety, obscun 
rity, or inelegance. 


Pare L1l..From using-the same word in different senses, 


AnoTHeER source of obscurity, is wnen the same 
word is in the same sentence used in different senses, 
This error is exeiplified in the following quotation: 
3 eas he should be in earnest it is hard to conteive 5 

* since any reasons of doubt, which he might have in 
* this case, would have been reasons of doubt in the 
* case of other men, yrho may give more, but ‘cannot 
“ pive more evident, signs ‘of thought than their fel- 
“ low-creatures *” "Phis errs alike against perspicui- * 
ty and elegance ; the word more is first an adjective, 
the comparative of many; in an instant it is an ad- 
verb, and the sign of the comparative degree. “As 
the reader is not apprised of this, the sentence must 
appear to him, on. the first glance, a flat eoitradic- 
tion, «Perspicuously either thus, “ who may give more 
* aumerous, but carmot give more evident signs a 
or thus, “ wee may give more, but cannot give dean 
“ er signs.” ——It is but seldom that the ‘same pro- 
noun can.be used-twicé or oftener i in the same sen- 
tence, in reference to different things, without dark. 
ening the expresston, It is necessary to observe here, 
that the signification of the personal, as well as of the 
relative pronouns, and-even of the adverbs of place 








-® Bolinb. Ph. Es, i. Sect, o 
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and time, must be determined hy the things to which 
they relate. To use them, therefore, with reference 
to different things, is in effect to employ the same 
word in different senses ; which, when it occurs in 

same sentence, or in sentences closely <onnected, is 
rarely found entirely compatible with’ perspicuity. 
OF this I sholl give some examples. ‘“ One may have 
“an air which proceeds from a just sufficiency and 
“knowledge of the matter. before him, which may 
“naturally produce some motions of his head and 
“body, wbich might become the bench better than 
“the bar *.” The pronoun which is here thrice used 
in three several senses; and it must require reflection 
to discover, that the first denotes an air, the second 
sufficiency and knowledge, and the third motions of the 
head and body. Suchris the use of the pronouns those 
and who in the following sentgnce of the same writer : 
“The sharks, who prey upon the inadvertency of 
“ young heirs, are more pardonable than those, who 
“ trespass upon the good opinion of those, wo treat 
“‘ with them upon the foot of choice and respect +.” 
The same fault here renders a very short:senitencé at 
once obscure, inelegant, and upmusical. The like 
use of the pronoun ¢bey in the following sentence, al- 
most occasions an ambiguity : “ They were persons of 
“such moderate intellects, ‘even before’ they were im- 
“paired by their passion t.”-—~The use ‘made of the 
pronoun it in the example’ subjoined, is Hable to the 
——— Se 
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same exception: “ If j¢ were spoken with never so 
“ great skill in the actor, the manner of uttering that 
“ sentence could have nothing in it, which could 

a strike any but people of the greatest humanity, nay, 
“ people elegant and skilful in observations upon it *.” 
To the preceding examples I shall add one, wherein 
the adverb when, by being used in the sane manner, 
accasions some obscurity : “ He is inspired with a true 
“ sense of that function, when chosen from a regard 
to the interests of piety and virtue, and a scorn of 
“ whatever men call great in a transitory being, when 
“ jt comes in competition with what 5 unchangeable 
“ and eternal +.” ; 


Parr IV. From an uncertain reference in pronouns and rela- 
tives. 


A cause of obscurity also arising from the use of 
pronouns and relatives, is when it doth not appear at 
first to what they refer. Of this fault I shall give the 
three following instances: “ There are other exam- 
« ples,” says Bolingbroke, “ of the same kind, which 
“cannot be brought without the utmost horror, be- 
“ cause in them it is supposed impiously, against prin- 
* ciples as self-evident as any of those necessary truths, 
« which are such of all knowledge, that the supreme 
“ Being commands by one law, what he forbids by 


« 


——— mel 


* Spect. No. 502. + Guardian, No. 13. 
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“another *.” It is not so clear as it ought to be, 
what is the antecedent to such. Another from the 


. Same author, “ The laws of Nature are truly what my 
“ Lord Bacon styles his aphorisms, laws of laws. Cis: 


“vil laws are always impercect, and often false de- 


“ ductions from them, or applications of them; nay, 


“ they stand in many instances in direct opposition to 
“ them +.” Tt is not quite obvious, on the first read- 
ing, that the pronoun them in this passage doth al- 
ways refer-to the laws of Nature, and ¢bey to civil 
Jaws. - “ When a man considers the state of his own 
“ mind, about which every member of the Christian 
“ world is supposed at this time to be employed, he 
“ will find that the best defence against vice, is pre- 
“ serving the worthiest part of his own spirit pure 
“from any great offence against itt.” It must be 
owned that the darkness of this pentenee is not to be 
imputed solely to the pronoun, 


Parr V. | From too artificial a structure of the 


sentente. 


ANoTHER cause of obscurity is when the structure 
of the sentence is too much complicated, or too artifi- 
cial; or when the sense is too long suspended by par- 
entheses. Some critics have been so strongly per- 
suaded of the bad effect of parentheses on perspicuity, 
as to think they ought to be discarded altogether. 
—S—EeeEEEeE—— SSS 
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But this, I imagine, is also an extreme. If the pa- 
renthesis be short, and if it be introduced in a proper 
place, it will not in the least hurt the clearness, and 
may add both to the vivacity and to the energy of 
the sentence. Others again, lave carried their dis- 
like to the parenthesis only so far as to lay aside the 
hooks by which it is commonly distinguished, and to 
use commas in the:r placée.: But this is not avoiding 
the fault, if it be a fault, it is only endeavouring to 
commit it so as to escape discovery, and may there- 
fore be more justly denominated a cor-uption in writ- 
ing than an improven.cnt. Punctuation, it will rea- 
dily be acknowledged, is of considerable assistance to 
the reading and pronunciation. No part of a sen- 
tence requires to be distinguished by the manner of 
pronouncing it, more than a parenthesis ; and conse- 
quently, no part of a sentence ought to be niore 
distinctly marked in. the pointing, 





Part VI. From technical termpsi 


Anortuer source of darkness in composing, is the in-- 
judicious introduction of technical words anid. phrases, 
as in the following passage : 


. 


Tack to the'larboard, end stand off to sea, 


Veer starboard sea and land ——— *. 


e - - — igeee = pap ame a 
* Dryden's #Eneid. 
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What an absurd profusion, in an epic poem too, of 
terms which scarcé any but seamen understand ! In 
strict propriety, technical words should not be con- 

- sidered as belonging to the language; because not in 
current use, ror understood by the genefality even of 
readers. ‘They are but the peculiar dialect of a par- 
ticular class. When those of that class only are ad- 
dressed, as in treatises on the principles of their art, it 
is admitted, that the use of sich terms may be not 
only convenient, but even necessary. It is allowa- 
Ble also in ridicule, if used sparingly, as in cometly 
and romance. Bos 





Part VILI....From long Sentences. 


Tue last cause of obscurity I shall take notice of, is 
very long sentences. This rarely fails to be conjoin- 
ed with some of the other faults before mentioned. 
The two subsequent quotations from two eminent 

_ writers, will serve sufficiently to exemplify more than 
one of them. The first is from Bolingbroke’s Philo- 
sophy : “ If-we are so, contrary to all appearances 
“ (for they denote plainly one single system, all the 
“ parts of which are so intimately connected, and de- 
“ pendent one on another, that the whole begins, pro- 
“ceeds, and ends together) this union of a body and 
“a soul must be magical indeed, as Doctor Cudworth 
« calls it, 80 magical, that the hypothesis serves to no 
“ purpose in philosophy, whatever it may do in theo- 
* logy ; and is still less comprehensible, than the hy- 
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“ pothesis which assumes, that although our idea of 
“thought be not included in the idéa of matter or 
“ body, as the idea of figure is, for instance, in that of 
“ limited extension ; yet the faculty of thinking, in 
« all the modes of thought, may have been superadded 
“by Omnipotence, to certain systenis cf matter: 
“ which it is not less than blasphemy to déay ; though 
« divines and philesophers, who deny it in terms, may 
“ be cited ; and which, whether it be true or no, will 
“ never be proved false by a little metaphysical jar- 
“ gon about essences, and attributes, -and modes *.” 
The other quotation ‘s from Swift’s letter to the Lord 
High Treasurer, containing a proposal for correcting, 
improving, and ascertaining the English tongue : “ To 
« this succeeded that licentiousness which entered with 
“ the Restoration, and from infecting our religion and 
« morals, fell to corrupt our language, (which last was 
‘ not like to be much improved by those who at that 
“ time made up the court of king Charles the Second ; 
“ either such who had followed him in his banish- 
“ment; or who had been altogether conversant in 
“the dialect of those fanatic times; or young men 
“ who had been educated in the same company) so 
“that the court (which used to be the standard of 
“ propriety and correctness of speech) was then (and, 
“T think, hath ever since continued) the worst 
school in England for that accomplishment ; and so 
“ will remain, till bettaecare be taken in the educa- 
nel area = = ed r{ 
: Essay 1, Se. 2. : 
BE 
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“ tion of our young nobility, that they may set, out in- 
“ to the world with some foundation of literature, in 
“ order to qualify them for patterns of politeness.” 
There aie, indeed, cases in which even a long period 
will not create obscurity. When this happens, it may 
almost always be remarked, that all the principal 
members of the period are similar in their structure, 
and would constitute so many distinct sentences, if 
they were not united by their reference to some com: - 
mon clause in the beginning or the end. 


SECT. IL...The double Meaning. 


Ir was observed, that perspicuity might be violat- 
ed, not only by obscurity, but also by double mean- 
ing. The fault in this case is not that the sentence 
conveys darkly or imperfectly the author’s meaning, 
but that it conveys also some other meaning, which is 
not the author’s. His words are susceptible of more 
than one interpretation. When this happens, it is al- 
ways occasioned, either by using some expression 
which is equivocal ; that is, hath more meanings than 
one affixed to it; or, by ranging the words in such an 
order, that the construction is rendered equivocal, or 
made to exhibit different senses. To the former, for 
distinction’s sake, 1 shall assign the name of equivoca- 
tion ; to the latter, 1 shall appropriate that of ambi- 


guitys 
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Parr I..,.Equivocation. 


I secin with the first. When the word equivoca- 
tion denotes, as in common language it generally de- 
notes, the use of an equivocal word or phiras-, or other 
ambiguity, with an -intention to deceive, it doth not 
differ essentially from a lie. This offence falls under 
the reproof of the moralist, not the censure of the rhe- 
torician. Again, when the word denotes, as agree- 
ably to etymology it may denote, that exercise of wit 
which consists in the nlayful use of any term or phrase 
in different senses, and is denominated pun, it is amen- 
able indeed to the tribunal of criticism, but cannot be 
regarded as a violation of tht laws of perspicuity. It 
is neither with the liar nor with the punster that lam 
concerned at present. The only species of equivoca- 
tion that comes under reprehension here, is that which 
takes place, when an author undesignedly employs an ‘ 
expression ‘susceptible of a sense different from the 
sense he intends to convey by it. 


In order to avoid this fault, no writer or speaker 
can think of disising all the homonymous terms of 
the language, or all such as have more than one sig- 
nification. To attempt this in any tongue, ancient of 
modern, would be to attempt the annihilation of the 
greater part of the language ; for, in every language, 
the words strictly univocal will be. found to be the 
smaller number. But it must be admitted, as a rule 


* 
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in elocution, that equivocal terms ought ever to be 
avoided, unles¢ where their conitexion with the other 
words of the sentence instantly ascertains the mean- 


ing. This, indeed, the connexion‘is often so capable 


of effecting, that the hearer will never reflect that the 
word is equivocal, the true sense being the only sense 
which the expression suggests to’his mind. Thus the 
word pound signifies both the sunr of twenty shillings 
sterling, and the weight of sixteen ounces averdupois. 
Now, if you should tell me, that you rent a house at 
fifty pounds, cz that you have bought fifty pounds of 
meat in the market, the idea of weight will never pre- 
sent itself to my mind in the one case, or the idea of 
money in the other. But it frequently happens, 
through the inadvertency of writers, that the connect- 
ed words in the sentence do not immediately ascertain 
the sense of the equivocal term. And though an in- 


telligent reader may easily find the sense on reflection, 


and, with the aid of the context, we may lay it down 
as a maxim, that an author always offends against per« 
spicuity, when his style requires that reflection from 
his reader.. . But I shall prezeed to illustrate, by exam- 
ples, the fault of which I am treating. An equivoca- 
tion,ethen, may lie either m a-single word or in a 
phrase. 


As to the former, there is.scarce any of the parts 
of speech,.in which you will-vat find equivocal terns, 
To begin with. particles; the preposition 6f denotes 
sometimes: the relation which any affection bears to 
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its subject ; that is, the pérson whose affection it is 5 
sometimes the relation which it bedrs to its object. 
Hence this expression, of the apostle hath been ob- 
served to be equivocal :.“ Tam persuaded that neither 
« death nor life— shall be able to separate us from the 
“Jove of God *.” By the love of God, say interpré 
ters, may be understéod, either God’s love to us, o OU 
Iove to God. It istémarkable, that the genitive case” 
in the ancient languages, and the prepositions corre- 
sponding to that case in the modern languages, are 
alike susceptible of this double meaning. Only; as to 
our own language, we may observe in passing, that of 
late the preposition of is more commonly put before 
the subject, and to before the object of the passion 
But this is not the only way in which the preposition 
of may be equivocal. As it sometimes denotes tit 
relation of the effect to the cause, sometimes that of 
the accident to the subject, from this duplicity of sig- 
nification, there will also, in certain circumstances, 
arise a double sense. You have an example in these 
words of Swift: “ A little after the reformation of 
“ Luther 7."--It may indeed be doubted, whether 
this should not rather be called an impropriéty,: siqce 
the reformation of a man will suggest much, nibre 
readily a change ‘wrought on the man, than a change 
wrought dy him. And the former of these senses it 
could not more readily suggest, if the expression in 
‘that sense were not mr2 conformable to use. 


* Romans viii. 38. &e. “e Mechan. Operat. 
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My next instance shall be in the conjunctions : 
“They were both much more aticient among the Per- 
“sians than Zoroaster or Zerdusht *.” The or heré 
is equivocal. It serves either as a copulative to synony- 
mous words, or as a disjunctive of different things. If, 
therefore, the reader should not kdow that Zoroaster 
and Zerdusut mean the same pétson, he will mistake 
the sense. In coupling appellatives, there is not the 
same hazard, it beifig’ generally manifest to those 
who know the language, whether the words coupled 
have the same- signification. If, nevertheless, in any 
case it should be doubtful, an sttention to the ensu- 
ing-rules may have its utility: If the first noun fol. 
‘lows an article, or a preposition, or both, thé article 
or the preposition, or both, should be repeated before 
the second, when the two nouns are intended to de. 
note different things; and should not -be repeated, 
when they are intended to denote the’ same thing. 
If there be neither article nor preposition before the 
first, and if it be the intention of the writer to ‘se 
the particle or disjunctively, let the first noun be'pre- 
ceded by either, which vill’ infallibly ascertain the 
meaning. On the contrary, if, in such a: dubious 
case, it be his design to use the particle as a copula- 
tive to synonymous words, the piece will rarely sus: 
tain a material injury, by his omitting both the cona 
junction and the synonymo, - 
aa ee 
* Bol: Subst. “of Letters to Mr de Pouilly: 
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Tue following is an example it in the pronouns: 
“ She united the great body of the people in her and . 
“ their common interest *.” ‘The word ber may be ei~ 
ther the possessive pronoun, or the accusative case of 
the persofial. 2ronoun. A very small alteration in the 
order totally removes the doubt. Say “ in their and 
“ ber common interest.” The word her thus conrréc- 
ted, can be only the possessive, as the author doubt- 
less intended it should be, in the passage quoted. 





An example in substantives: “ Your majesty. has 
“* Tast all hopes of any future excises by their consump- 
* tion +.” The word consumption has both an active. 
sense and a passive. It means either the act of coné 
suming, or the state of being consumed. Clearly 
thus: “ Your majesty has lost all hopes of fevying 
* any future excises on what they shall consume.” 


In adjectives : “ As for such animals'as are mortal or 
“ noxious, we have a right to destroy them t.” -Here © 
the false sense is suggested more readily than the.tttte. 
The word mortal, therefore, in this sentence, might 
justly be considered as improper ; for thouglit ‘somes 
times means destructive, or causing death, it is then 
almost invariably jomed with some noun expressive 
of hurt or danger. Thus we say, a mortal potson, a” 
snortad wound, a mortal disease, ox a mortal enemy 5 
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but the phrases mortal creature, martal animal, ox mor- 
tal waan, ave always understood to imply CASHES, ani- 
nial, or man, /iable to death. 
é 
In verbs: “.Fhe next reruge was say, it was 
“ overlooked by one man, and many passages. wholly 
“ written bx another ¢.”. The word overlooked some- 
times signifies revised, and sometimes neglected. “As 
it seems to be in the former sense that this participle 
is used here, the word revised ought to have been 
preferred. Another instance in verbs: “ IT have fur- 
“ nished the house exact! ly according to your fancy, 
or, if you please, my own ; “for I have long since 
oe learnt to like nothing but what you dg §.” The 
word do in this passage may be either the auxiliary, 
or, as it might be termed, the supplementary verb, 
and be intended only to supersede the repetition of 
the verb dike ; or it may be the simple active verb, 
which answers to the Latin facere, and the French 


faire. - 


‘In the next quotation the, homonymous term may 
be either an adjective or an adverb, and admits a dif- 
ferent sense in each acceptation : 


Not on/y Jesuits can equivocate *. 


If the word only is here an adverb, the sense is, “,To 


A EIS STO LT IOI 
£ Spect. No. 19. § Ibid. No. 627. 
‘* Dryden’seHind and Panther. 
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“ equivocate is not the only thing that Jesuits can do.” 
This interpretation, though not the author’s meaning, 
suits the construction much better. A very small 
alteration in the order gives a proper and unequivocal, 
though a proriic expression of this sense : “ Jesuits can 
“ not only equivocate.’——Again, if the word ayly 
is here an adjective (and this doubtless is the author's 
intention), the sense is, “ Jesuits are not the only per- 
“sons who can equivocate.” But this interpretation 
suits ill the composition of the sentence. The only 
other instance of this error in single words I shal! pro. 
duce, is one in which, on the first glance, there ap. 
pears room to doubt whether a particular term ought. 
to be understood literally or metaphorically. The} 
word handled in the following passage will illustrate’ 
what I mean: “ Thus much I thought fit to premise, 
“ before J resume the subject, which I have already 
“ handled, 1 mean the naked bosoms of our British 
“ ladies *.” Sometimes, indeed, a thing like this 
may be said archly and of design,.in which case it 
falls not under this animadversion. 


Ir was remarked above, that there are not only 
equivocal words in our language, but equivocal phrases. 
Not the least, and not the smallest, are of this kind, 
They are sometimes made to imply zot any ; as though 
one should say, not even the least, not so much qs. the 
smallest ; and sometimes again to signify @ very great, 
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as though it were expressed in this manner, far from 
being the least or smallest, "Thus they are susceptible 
of two significations that are not only different, but 
contrary. We have an instance in the following pas- 
sage : “ Your character of universal guardian, joined 
“to the concern you ought to have for the cause of 

‘ virtue ar] religion, assure me, you will not’ thifit 
“ that clergymen, when injured, have the least right 
“ to your protection +.” This sentence hath also the 
disadvantage taken notice of in some of the preceding 
quotations, that the sense not intended by the writer 
occurs to the reader much more readily than the au- 
thor’s real meaning. Nathing less than is another 
phrase which, like the two former, is susceptible of 
opposite interpretations. Thus, “ He aimed at nothing 
“ less than the crown,” may denote either, “ Nothing 
“was less aimed at by him than the crown ;” or, 
“ Nothing inferior to the crown could satisfy his am- 
“bition.” All such phrases onght to be totally laid 
aside. The expression will have mercy is equivocal 
in the following passage of the vulgar translation of 
the Bible: “ I will have mercy, and not sacrifice *,” 
The expression-commonly denotes, “ I will exercise 
““ mercy ;” whereas it is in this place employed to sig- 
nity “ I require others to exercise it.” The sentiment, 
therefore, ought to have been rendered here, as we. 
find it'expressed in the prophetical book alluded to, 
“I desire mercy and not ‘sacrifice +.” ‘When: ithe 
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phrase-in question happens to be followed by the pre- 
position on or upon before the object, there’ is nothing 
equivocal. in it, the sens@ being ascertained by the 
connection. 


So much for equivocal words and phrases, 


Parr Il, Ambiguity. 


I come now to consider that species of double mean~ 
ing which ariseth, not from the use of eauivocal terms, 
but solely from the construction, and which I therefore 
distinguished by the name of ambiguity. This of all. 
the faults against perspicuity, it is in all languages 
the most difficult to avoid. There is not one of the 
parts of speech which may not be so placed, as that, 
agreeably to the rules of grammar, it may: be constru- 
ed with different parts of the sentence, and by con- 
sequence made to exhibit different senses. ‘Besides, 
a writer intent upon his subject, is less apt to advert 
to those imperfections in his style which occasion am- 
biguity than to any other. , As, no term or phrase he, 
employs, doth of itself suggest the false meaning, a 
manner of construing his words different from that 
which is expressive of his sentiment, will not so readi- 

_ly occur to his thoughts ; and yet this erroneous man-~: 
ner of comstruing them, may be the most obvious to 
the reader.. shall give examples of ambiguities in 
most of the parts of speech, beginning. with the pro- 
nouns. 


Vou, I. @ 
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As the signification of the pronouns (which by 
themselves express only some reJation) is ascertained 
merely by the antecedent®to which they refer, the 
greatest care must be taken, if we would express our- 
selves perspicuously, that the reference be unques- 
tionable.- Yct the greatest care on this article will 
uot always“ve effectual, There are no rules whicr 
either have been, or, I suspect, can be devised in any 
language, that will in all circumstances fix the rela- 
tions of the pronouns in such a manner as to prevent 
ambiguity altogether. I shall instance first in the 
pronoun who, begging that the reader will observe 
its application in the two following sentences : “ Solo- 
“ mon the son of David, who built the temple of Jexu- 
“ salem, was the richest monarch that ever reigned o- 
“ ver the people of God,” and “Solomon the son of 
“ David who was persecuted by Saul, was the richest 
“ monarch—” In these two sentences, the wo is si- 
milarly situated ; yet, in the former, it relates to the 
person first mentioned ; in the latter, to the second. 
But this relation to the one or to the other, it would 
be impossible for any reader to discover, who had 
" not some’ previous knowledge of the history of those 
kings. In such cases, therefore, it is better to give 
another tin to the sentence: Instead of the first, 
one might say, “Solomon the son of David; and the 
“builder of the temple of Jerusalem, was, the rich- 
* est monarch,’ The conjunction and: makes the 
Fie: words relate entirely to Solomon, as nothing 
had been affirmed concerning Dayid. It is more 
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difficult to avoid-the ambiguity in the other instance, 
without adopting some circumlocution which will flat- 
ten the ‘expression. In the style that ‘prevailed in 
this island about two centuries ago, they would have 
escaped the dmbiguous construction in some such way 
this, “Solomon, the son of David, *even of -him 
“whom Saul persecuted, was the riches’——” But 
this phraseology hag to modern ears, I know not what 
air of formality that renders it intolerable. Better 
thus, “ Solomon, whose father David was persecuted — 
“ by Saul, was the richest ” The following’ quo- 
tation exhibits a triple sense, arising from the same: 
cause, the indeterminate use of the relative : : 





Such were the centaurs of Ixion’s race 
1Wbo a bright cloud for Juno did embrace *. 
. 


Was it the centaurs, ov Ixion, ov bis race, that em- . 
braced the cloud? I cannot help observing further on 
this passage, that the relative ought grammatically, 
for a reason to be assigned afterwards, rather to refer 
to centaurs than to either of the other two, and least 
“of all to Zxiau, to which it was intended to reter‘f. 

—— ana 

t Denham’s Progress of Learning. : 

* Let it mot be imagined that in this particular our tongue has 
the disadvantage of other Janguages. ‘The same difficulty, as far as 
my acquaintance with them reaches, affects them all; and.even 
some moderi tongues in a highes degree than ours. In English, 
one is never at a loss to discovermwhether the reference be to per- 
sons or to things. In French and Italian the expression is often 


ambiguous in this respect also. In 2 Frenca devotional book t 
e ‘ 
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Bur there is often an ambiguity in the relatives who, 
which, that, whose, and whom» even when there can 
be no doubt in régard to the antecedent. This arises 
from the different ways wherein the latter is affected 
by the former. To express myself in tke language of 
grammasians these pronouns are sometimes explica- 
tive, sometimes determinative. They are explicatiye, 
when they serve merely for the illystration of the sub- 
ject, by pointing out either some property or some cir- 
cumstance belonging to it, leaving it, however, to be 
undetstood in its fullextent. Of this kind ate’the fol- 
Jowing examples: “ Man, who, is born of woman, is 
“ of few days and full of trouble.” “ Godliness, which 
“ with contentment is great gain, has the | promise both 
“ of the present life and of the future.” The clause, 
“ who is born of woman,” in the first example, and 
“ which with contentment is great gain” in the second; 
point to certain properties in the antecedents, but do 
find this pious admonition :—“ Conservez vous dans l'amour de Dieu, 
quifein, vous garantir de toute chute.” I ask whether the antetedent 
here-he “amour ot Dieu, since the relative gui is of stich extensive 
import as to be applicable to’either: The expression would be e- 
qually ambiguous in Italian, “ Conservatevi nell’ amour di Dio, che 
“ vi puo conservare senza intoppo” In English, according to the 
Present use, there would be no ambiguity in the expression, If the 
author meant to agcribe this energy to the devout affection itself, 
he would say, ‘“ Keep yourselves in thelove of God,. which can 

“ preserve you from falling ;° if te: God, the _BrRas, abject . of our 
love, he would say,. “ who can proserve’ You. ane Pa convenient 
distinction. was not, however, uniformly observed vith us till “about 
the middle of the last pens: 
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not restrain their signification. For, should we omit 
these Clauses altogether, we could say with equal truth, 

. “Man is of few days. and full of trouble.” “ Godli- 
“ness. has the promise beth of the present life and of 
“ the future.” On the other hand, these pronouns are 
determinative, when they are employed” to timit’ the 
import of the antecedent, as in these instantes: “* The 
“ man that endureth to the end, shall be saved.” “ The 
“ recone. which issues in reformation, is true repent- 
“ance.” ach of the; relatives here ddnfines the sig. 
nification of-its aatecederit to such only*as are posses: 
sed_of the qualification mentioned. For it is nét ¢ 
firmed of every man that hé shall be saved 3 hor of 
all remorse, that it is true repentance. 


From comparing the above examples, it may, be be 
fairly collected, that with us the definite article fsrof. 
great use for discriminating the explicative sense, from 
the determinative. -In the first case it is arely” used, 
in the second it ought, never to ‘be omitted, unless 
when something still more definitive, such as a demon- 


strative pronoun, supplies its place *. The followirig 

















* In this respect the articles are more'subservient to perspicuity 
in our tongue than in many others; In French, a wrjter must’give 
the article indiscriminately in “all the - instances. above Specified, 
Thus, “ Lyhomme, qui est né de la femme, vit trés-peu-de tents, 
“ et il est rempli de:miseres 5 and ‘ L’homme, Spi perseverera’ jus- 
“ qu’a la fin, sera sauvé:” In Me manner, “ Lapieté, quijamee’ ae 
“ vec le contentement est yn grand § gain, a les proniesses de la vie 
“* presente, et de celle qui gst & venir ;” amd “ Le remors, qui’ ‘ae 
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passage is faulty in this respect: “I know that. all 
* words which are signs of complex ideas, furnislrmat= 
* ter of mistake and cavil +.” As words, the antece- 
dent, has neither the article nor a demonstrative pro- 
noun to connect, ft with the subsequent relative, it 
would aeein: that the clause, “ which are signs of com- 

* * plex ideas” were merely explicative, and that the 
subject words were to be understocd in the utmost la- 
titude. This could not be the writer’s sense, as it 
would be absurd to affirm of all words, that they are 
signs of compk:x ideas. He ought therefore to have 
said either, “ I know that all the-words which are signs 
“ of complex ideas,” por, ST know, that all those. 
“words which are signs—” Either ‘of these ways 
makes the clause beginning with the relative serve to 
limit the import of the antecedent. 





Tuere are certain cases, it must be owned, where- 
in the antecedent would require the article, even though 
the relative were intended solely for explication, as ia 
these words of the psalmist : “ My goodiness extendeth 
“ not to thee; but to the aaints, and to the excellent 
“ ones, in whom is all my delight *,” The last clause 
is probably not restrictive, the words saints and excel- 





ee eee See ee ee ee os 
boutit. a la reformation, est le vrai repentir.”. The like indis- 
. ‘inctness will be found to obtain in, Italian apd some other modern 
languages, and atises, in 2 great mgasure, free’ their giving the ar. 
Vicle_ almost ‘fhvar ‘iably to abstracts, 
! Bolingbioke’s Dissertation on Patties, Lit. pes 
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lent ones necessarily requiring the article. “Now, when 
such antecedents-are fpllowed by a determinative, they 
ought, for distinction’s sake, to be attended with the 
demonstrative. pronoun, as thus, “ ——but to those 


« saints, and ‘to those exéellent ones in awhom—" 
F . ne 
‘TueovcH not attending to this circumstance, ‘the 
translators of the Bible have rendcred the following 
passage ambiguous, even in regard to the antecedent : 
« There stood by me this night the angel of God, whose 
“Tam, and whom L serve t.”. The relatives here whose 
and gubom refer more regularly to angel than to- Gog. 
This, however, is not agreeable to the sense of the 
apostle. The words, therefore, ought to have been 
translated “ —an angel of tbe God,” or, * —of that 
« God, whose Iam, and whom Iserve {.” For though 
the term god in strjct. propriety can be applied only to 
one, and may therefore be thought to stand. on the 
_ same footing with proper names, it is, in the:comman 
way of using it, an appellative, and follows tlie con- 
struction of appellatives. ‘Thus we say, “ the God of . 
Abraham,” “ the God of armies.” Besides, Paulin the 
passage quoted was speaking to heathens ; and this cir- 
cumstance gives an additional propriety to, the article, 


For an instance of ambiguity in the consttyction of. 
the prongun bis, I shall borrow an example from a- 
French grammarigh * 5 fr though angquivocal word 

} Acts xavil 23. T Avyn@ +8 Ot, “6 ype nai raletgers 

: * Buffer. - * : aes 
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can rarely be translated by an equivocal. word, it is 
very easy, when two languages ehave a considerable 
degree of similarity in their stricture and analogy, to 
transfer an ambiguity from one tothe other. ‘The 
instance I mean is this, “ Lisias promised? to his father 
“ never tg abandon bis friends.” Were they hjs own 
friends, or kis father’s, whom Lisias promised never to 
abandon?- This sentence rendered literally would..be. 
ambiguous in most modern tongues *. In the earliest 
and simplest times, the dramiatic manner in ‘which 
people were accustomed to relate the plainest facts, . 
served effectually to exclade all gmbiguities of this sort 
from their writings. They would have said, “ Lisias 
“Gave a promise to his father in thesé words, I will 
“§never abandon my friends,” if- they were his own. 
friends of whom. he sspoke 5 “ your friends,” if they 
were his father’s. It is, I think, tg be regretted, that 
the moderns have too much departed from this primi- 
tive simplicity. It doth not want some advantages, 
esides that of perspicuity. It is often more pictu,; 
Tesque, ‘as well as more affecting ; though, it must be 
owned, it requires so many.words, and such frequent . 
_ Tepétitions of he said; he answered, and the like, that 
the dialogue, if long, is very apt to grow irksome. 
But it is atleast pardonable to adopt this method oc. 
casionally, where it can serve to remove an ambigui- 
ss 
* It would not be aealian in“Latine ‘The distinction ‘which 


obtains in that tongue between th pronouns sus and gus, ‘would i 
totally preclude all doubt, : 


ms 
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ty. /As the turn which Buffier gives the sentence in 
Frerich, in order to avoid the double meaning, answers 
equally well in English, I shall here literally translate 
it. On the first suppositjon, “ Lisias, speaking of" his: 
“fends, promised to his fathet, never to abandon 
“them.” On the second supposition, “ Lisias, speak. 
“ ing of his father’s friends, promised to *hisather, ne- 
“ yer to abandon them f.” 


Tr is éasy to conceive, that, in numberless’ ingtan- 
ces, the pronoun be .will, in like manrfer, be ambi- 
ren oe as ree 

{ Leven think, that the turn ofthe sentence iseeasier in English 
than in French: “ Lisias,- parlant des amis de son pere & son pere 
“ méme, lui promit de ne les abandoner jamais.” It-may be thought 
that, on’the first supposition, there is a shorter way of renioving the: 
doubt. Ses propres amis in French, and Ais own friends in Eng- 
lish, would effectually answer the end. But, let it be observed, 
that the introduction of this appropriating: term hath.an, exclusive, 
appéarance with regard to others, that might be “very, aunsuitagle, 
I observe further, that the distinction in English between Ais and i 
her, precludes several ambiguities that affect most other European 
tongues. Suppose the promise had been made to the mother in- 

‘stead of the father, the simple enunciation of it would be equally 
ambiguous i French as in the other case. “ Lisias promit a sk mere: 
“ de n? abandoner jamuis ses amis,” is their expression, whether 
they be Azr friends or bers, of whom he speaks. If it were a daughe: 
ter to her father, the case would be the sme with them, but diffe~ 
sent with ug J may | remark here, by the way, how much more 
this small Aistinction, in regard to the antecedent con: weds : 
spicuity, than the tinctions ot gender and number“ ths 
the nouns-with which ‘they are joined. As to'this last-og 
the place of the pronenn‘hlways aseertains €, so thagy for this 
pase at least, the chanveof termination is superfluous. 
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guous, when two or males happen to be mentioned 
in the same clause of a sentence? In such a case, we 
ought always either to give another turn to the ex- 
pression, or to use the noun tself, and not the pro- ” 
noun ; for when.the repetition of a word is necessary, 
it is not Offensive. The translators of the Bible have 
often judiciously used this method ; I say judiciously, 
because, though the other method be on some ica- 
sions preferable, yet, by attempting the other, they 
would have run a much greater risk of destroying that 
beautiful simplicity, which is an eminent characteris- 
tic of the language of holy writ. I shall take an in- 
stance from the speech of’ Judah to his brother Joseph 
in Egypt: “ We said to my lord, The lad cannot 
* Jeave his father ; for if he should leave his father, 
“ his father would die *.” The words his father are 
in this short verse thrice repeated, and yet are not 
disagreeable, as they contribute to perspicuity. Had 
athe last part of the sentence run Hs, “ If he should 
" Jeave his father, he would die.,” it would not have 
appeared from the expression, whether it was the child 
or the parent that would die. Some have imagined, 
that the pronoun ought always regularly tg refer. to 
the nearest preceding noun of the same gender and 
number. But this notion is founded in a mistake, 
and doth not suit the idiom of any language, ancient 
or modern. From the rank that some words main- 
tain in the sentence, if may be allowed that expres- 
a eee enmemT 
‘ e* Gen. sliv. 22. ; 
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sion, a redder will have a natural tendency to consi- 
der the pronoun as refetring to them, without regard 
to their situation. In support of this observation, I 
shall produce two examples. The first shall be of the 
neuter singular of the third personal pronoun: “ But 
“ | shall leave this subject to your management, and. 
“ question not but you will throw i into sich lights, 
« ag shall at once improve and entertain your reader }.” 
There is no ambiguity here, nor would it, on the most 
cursory reading, enter into the head of any person of 
common sense, that the pronoun it relates to manage» 
ment, which is nearer, and not to subject, which is 
more remote. Nor is-it the sense only that directs 
us in this preference. There is another principle by 
(hich we are influenced. ‘The accusative of the ac-: 
tive verb is one chief objéct of attention ina sentence ; 
the regimen of that accusative hath but a secondary 
value ; it is regarded only as explanatory of the for- 
mer, or at most as an appendage to it. This consi» 
deration doth not affect those only who understand 
grammar, but all who understand the language. The 
different parts of speech, through the power of cus- 
tom, produce their effect on those who are: ignorant 
of their very names, as much as on the grémimarian 
himself; though it is the. grammarian ‘alone, who 
can give a-rational. account of these effects. "The 
other example I promised to give, shall be of thems. 
‘culine of the same number and. person, in, thé noted 
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complaint of Cardinal Wolsey imniediately after h 
disgrace: 


‘Had I but serv’d my God, with half the zeal 
I serv’d my king ; 4e would ~iot in mine ase 
Have left me naked to mine enemies *, 


Here thou'sh the word king is adjoining, and the wor 
God at some distance, the Pronoun de cannot so regu 
larly refer to that noun as to this. The reason js, th 
whole of the second clause beginning with these word: 
“with half the zeal,” maintains but a subordinat 
rank in the sentence, as it is introduced in explication 
of the first, and might be omitted, not indeed with 
out impairing, but without destroying the sense, Ye 
neither the rank in the sentence, nor the nearness 0 
Position, will invariably determine the import of the 
relative. Sometimes, indeed, as was observed by the 
French author last quoted, the sense of the words con- 
nected is sufficient to remove the ambiguity, thougt 
the reader should have no previous knowledge of the 
subject. And, doubtless, it is equally reasonable te 
admit a construction which, though naturally equivo- 
cal, is fixed by the connection, as to admit an equi- 
vocal term, the sense whereof is in this manner ascer- 
tained. Of an ambiguity thus removed, the follow. 
ing will serve for an example : “ Alexander having 
“ conquered Darius, made himself master of bis domi. 
“ nions.” His may refer_ grammatically either to 














* Shakesneare. Henry Vill. 
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Alexander or to Darius, but as no man is said to make 
himself master of what was previously his own, the 
words connected prevent the false sense from present- 
ing itself to the reader. 














Bur it is not the pronouns only that are liable to 
be used ambiguously. There is in adjectives particu- 
larly, a great risk of ambiguity, when they are not 
adjoined to the substantives to. which they belong. 
This hazard, it must be owned, ‘is greater in our lan- 
guage than in mbst others, our adjectives haviag no 
declension whereby case, number, and gender, are 
distinguished. Their Telatign, therefore, for the most 
part, is not otherwise to be ascertained but by their 
place. The following sentence will serve for an exam- 
ple: “ God heapeth favours on his servants ever liberal 
“ and faithful.” Is it God or his servants that are liberal 
and faithful? Ifthe former, say, “ God, ever liberal and 
“ faithful, heapeth favours on his servants.” If the lat- 


ter, say, either—* God heapeth favours on his ever: 


“ liberal and faithful servants,” or “ his servants who 
“#re ever liberal and faithful.” There is another fre- 
quent cause of ambiguity*in the use of adjectives, 
which hath been as yet, in our language, very little 
attended to. Two or more are sometimes made to 
refer to the same substantive, when, in fact, they do 
not belong to the same thing, but to different things, 
which, béing of the samekind, are expressed by the 
same generic name. I e&plain myself by an exam- 
ple: “ Both the ecclesiastic and secular powers con: 
“curred in those megsures.” Hf@re the two adjecs 
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.. tives, ecclesiastic and Secular, relate to the same sub- 
stantive, powers, but do not relate to the same indivi- 
dual things ; for the powers denominated ecclesiastic, 
are totally different from those denominated secular. 
Indeed, the reader’s perfect knowledge-of the differ- 
ence, may prevent his attending to this ambiguity, or 
rather impropriety of speech. But this'mode of ex- 
pression ought’to be avoided, because, if admitted in 
one- instance, where the meaning perhaps is clear to 
the generality of readers, a writer will be apt inad- 
vertently to fall into it in other instances, where the 
meaning is not clear, nay, where most readers will be 
misled. ‘This too common idiom may be avoided 
either by repeating the substantive, or by subjoining 

” the substantive to the first adjective, and prefixing the 
article to the second as well as to the first. Say 
either, “ Both the ecclesiastic powers and the secular 
‘““ powers concurred in those measures ;”.or, which is 
perhaps preferable, “ Both the ecclesiastic powers and 
“the secular concurred in those measures.” The 

‘substantive being posterior to the first adjective, and 
anterior to the second, the second, though it refers, 
cannot, according to graniatical order, belong to it. 
The substantive is therefore undersood as repeated ; 
besides, the repetition of the article has the force to 
denote that this is not an additional epithet to the 

_ same Subject, but belongs to a subject totally distinct, 
though coming under the sate denomination. There 
is, indeed, one phrase liable to the aforesaid Sbieceen: 
which use hath:so firmly established, that, I fear, it 
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would savour of affectation to alter. The phrase I * 
mean ‘is, “ The lords* spiritual and temporal in par- 
« liament assembled.” Nevertheless, when it is not 
expected, that we should express ourselves in the style 
of the law, and when we are not quoting either a de- 
cision of the house of peers, or an act of pafliament, 
I imagine it would be better to say, “ TRe spiritual 
“ lords and the temporal.”—On the coptrary, where- 
ever the tw8 adjectives are expressive of qualities be- 
longing to a subject, not only specifically, but indivi- 
dually the same, the other mode of spcech is prefer- 
able, which makes them belong also to the same noun. 
Thus we say properly, “ The high and mighty states 
“ of Holland,” because it is not some of the states that 
are denominated bigh, and others of them mighty, but 
both epithets are given alike to all. It would there- 
fore be equally faulty here to adopt such an arrange- 
ment as would make a reader conceive them to be 
different. In cases wherein the article is not used, 
the place of the substantive ought to show whether 
both adjectives belong to the same thing, or to diffe- 
rent things having the samegname. ° In the first case, 
the substantive ought either to precede both adjec- 
tives, or to follow both ; in the second, it ought to fol- 
low the first adjective, and may be repeated after the 
second, or understood, as will best suit the harmony 
of the sengence, or the nature of the composition ; for 
the seeond. adjective cangot grammatically belong to 
the noun which follows the first, though that noun 
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supplied. Thus I should say rightly, “ It is the opi- 
“ nion of all good and wise mem, that a vicious person - 
“cannot enjoy true happiness ;” because I mean to 
signify, that this is the opinion of those to whom both 
qualities, goodness, and wisdom, are justly attributed. 
But theefollowing passage in our version of the sacred 
text, is nét so proper: “ Every scribe instructed into 
“ the kingdom of heaven, is like an householder, who 
“ bringeth out of his treasure things new? and old *.” 
Both epithets cannot belong to the same things. Make 
but & small glteration in the order, and say new things 
and old, and you will add greatly both to the perspi- 
cuity and to the propriety of the expression. In cases 
similar to the example last quoted, if a preposition be 
necessary to the construction of the sentence, it ought 
to be repeated before the second adjective. Thus, 
“ Death is the common lot of all, of good men and of 
“bad.” But when both adjectives express the quali- 
ties of an identical subject, it is better not to repeat 
the preposition. “ The prince gave encouragement 
“to all honest and industrious artificers of neighbour- 
“ ing nations to come and settle arnongst his subjects.” 
Here both qualities, honesty and zadustry, ave required 
in every artificer encouraged by the prince. I shall 
observe lastly, on this article, that though the adjec- 
tives relate to différent things, if no substantive be ex-. * 
pressed, it is not necessary to repeat the preposition. 
The reason is, that in’ stich cases the adjectives are 
Se 
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used substantively, or, to speak more properly, are 
real substantives. Thus we may say either, “ Death 
« ig the inevitable fate of good and bad, rich and poor, 
“ wise and foolish,” or, “ of good and of bad, of rich 
% and of poor” When the definite article is prefixed 
to the first adjective, it ought to be repeated before 
the second, if the adjectives are expressive af qualities 
belonging to different subjects ; but not if they refer 
to the same subject. Thus we say rightly, “ How 
“immense the difference between the pious and the 
“ profane.” “ Taddress myself only to the intell#ent 
“ and attentive.” li the former, the subjects referred 
to are manifestly different ;,in the latter, they coin- 
cide, as both qualities are required in every hearer. 
The following passage is by consequence justly cen- 
sureable. The exceptionable phrases are distinguish- 
ed by the character: “ Wisdom and folly, the vir- 
“ tuous and the vile, the learned and ignorant, the tem- 
“ perate and debauched, all give and return the jest *.” 
For the same reason,-and it is a sufficient reason, that 
he said, “ the virtuous and the vile,’ he ought to have 
sail, “ the learned und the ignorant, the temperate 
« and the debauched.” ° 


I ProceeD to give examples in some of the other 
parts of speech. The construction of substantive nouns 
is sometimes ambiguous. Take the following instances 
“ You shall seldom find 2 dull fellow of good educa- 


a 





* Brown on the Characteristics, Ess. i, Sect. 5. 
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“tion, but (if he happen to have any leisure upon his 
Nourse: will turn his head to ine.of those two amuse- 
‘ments for all fools of eminence, politics or poetry 5 a 
The position of the words polities or poetry makes one 
at first imagine, that, along with the’ term eminence ‘ 
they are affected by the preposition of, and constru- 
ed with joolr. The repetition of the to after emi- 
nence would, have totally remaved fhe ambiguity. 
‘A frequent cause of this fault in the construction of 
substantives, especially in verse, is when both what 
we call the nomfnative case and the accusative are 
put before the verb. As in rouns those cases are not . 
distinguished cither by inflection or by prepositions, 
‘so neither can they be distinguished -in such instances 
by arrangement. 


“The rising tomb a lofty column bore *, 
Did the tomb bear the column, or the column the 
tomb? 

And thus the son the fervent sire addrest +, 


This, though liable to the same objection, may. be 
more easily rectified, ac Jeast in a considerable mea- 
sure. As the possessive pronoun is supposed to refer 
to some preceding noun, which, for distinction’s sake, 
I have here called the antecedent, though the term is 
; not often used in so great latitude, it is always better 
to be construed with the accusative of the verb, and 
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to fefer to the fominativé as its antecedent. The 
season is, the nominative, to which it most naturally 
yefers, whether actually preceding or net, is always 
conceived in the order of things to precede. If then 
“#t was the son who spoke, say, 

And thus the son his fervent sire addrest. 


If the father,» 


And thus his son the fervent sire addrest. 


In confirmation of this, let us consider the way in 
which. we should express ourselves ins plain prose, 
‘without any transposition of words. For the first, 
“ Thus the son addressed his father ;” for the second, 
* Thus the father addressed his son ;” are undoubted- 
ly good: whereas, to say, in liey of the first, “ Thus 
“ his son addressed the father ;” And, in lieu of the se- 
_ cond, “ Thus his father addressed the son,” are not 
English. By the English idiom, therefore, the pos- 
sessive pronoun is, in such instances, more properly 
joined to the regimen of the verb than to the nomi- 
native. If this practice were universal, as it is beth 
natural and suitable to the genius of our tongue, jt 
would always indicate the construction wherever the 
possessive pronoun could be properly introduced. For 
this reason I consider the two following lines as-‘much 
glearer of the charge of ambiguity than the former - 
quotation from the same work : 
Young Itylus, his pareng’s darling joy, 
Whom chance misled the mother to destroy *. 








* Pope's’ Odyssey, Book 19. 
D2 
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For: ‘though the words whom and the mother are both 
in the accusative, the one as*the regimen ¢ of the 


active verb misled, the other as the regimen’ of the 
active verb destroy, yet the destroyer or agent js con- 


3 


ceived in the natural order as preceding the destroy- 


ed or patient. If, therefore, the last line had been, 
Bers Sartre 2 = 
_ Whom chance misled his mother to destroy 5 


‘it-would have’more naturally imported, that’ the son 
destroyed. his mother; as it stands, it more, naturally 
imports, agreeably to the poet’s design, that the mo- 
ther destroyed her. son; there being in this last case 
novaccess for the :possesiye pronoun. . I, acknowledge, 
however, that. uniform usage cannot (though both 
analogy and utility. may) be pleaded. in fayour of the 
«distinction now. made... I therefore submit entirely to 
-the candid and judicious, ae propriety of observing it 
for the future. 


_ Tur following is an example of ambiguity injusing 
‘conjunctions : ‘* At least my own private letters leave 
* room for a politician, well versed in. matters of %his 
“ nature, to suspect as much, as a penetrating friend 
“ of mine tells me *.” The particle as, which in this 
sentence immediately precedes the word a penetrat- 


_ ing:friend, makes frequently a part of these compound - 


conjunctions, as much as, as well as, as far as.—It 
will therefore naturally appear at first to belong to 


the words as much, which immediately precede, it. 
ee 


* Spectator, Ho. 43: 
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Se ee : : 
But as this is not really the case, it ought to have 
been otherwise situated ; for it is not enough that it 
is separated by,a comma, these’ small distinctions in 
the pointing being but too frequently overlooked. Al- 
ter the arrangement, then, and the expression will be 
no longer ambiguous: “At least my own private let- 
“ ters, as a penetrating friend of mine tell&me, leave 
“room for a*politicjan well versed in matters of this 
“nature to suspect as much.” In the succeeding - 
passage, the same author gives us an example of am- 
biguity, in the application of an advexb and #con- 
junction: “ I beseech you, sir, to’ inform: these fél- 
“ Jows, that they have mor+the spleen, because they 
“ Gannot talk without the help ofa glass, ot convey 
“their meaning to each other without the interposi- 
“tion of clouds *.”. The ambiguity here lies in the 
two words not and because. -What follows because 
appears, on the first hearing, to be the’ reason why 
the person here addressed, is desired to inform these . 
~felléws, that’ they are not splenetic; on the second, 
it appears to be the reason why people ought to con- 
eInde, that they are not; and on the third, the au- 
thor seems only intending to signify, that this is not — 
a sufficient reason to make any body conclude that 
they are. This error deserves our’ notice the more, 
that it is often to be*found even in our best writers. 
Someries a particulat expression’ is “so situated, 
Feist hale aera ieee Sco ELE I Sy 
: * Spectator, No. 53, 
-D 3 
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that it. may he construed with more or less of another 
particular expression which precedes it in the sen- 
tence, and may coisequently exhibit different senses’: 
“ He has, by some strange magic, arrived at the va- 
“ lue of a plumb, as the citiZens call a hundred thou- 
“sand pounds *.” Is it a plumb, or half a plumb, 
which the ritizens call “ a hundred thousand pounds?” 
“ Twill spend a hundred or two pounds, rather than 
“be enslaved }.” This is another error of the same 
soxt, but rather-worse. Hundred cannot regularly be 
undeystood between the adjective tics and its substan- 
tive pounds. Besides, the indefinite article a cannot 
properly express one side of the alternative, and sup- 
ply the place of a numeral adjective opposed to two. 
The .author’s meaning would have been better ex 
pressed either of these. ways: “ I will spend one or 
“two hundred pounds,” or, “ I will spend one hun. 
“ dred pounds or two, rather than be enslaved.” In 
the former case it is evident, that the words hundred 
| pounds belong to both numeral adjectives ; in thlat- 
tery,that they are understood after the second. The 
reference and construction of the concluding wosds 
in, the next quotation, is Cery indefinite: “ My. chris- 
“ tian and surname begin and end with the same let- 
“ters {2 Doth his christian name begin with the 
same letter, that ‘his surname begins with, and end 
with ‘the same letter that his surname ends with? or,, 
Qoth his christian name end ‘with the same letter with 
f 
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which it begins, aiid his surname also end with the” 
same letter with which it begins? or, lastly, Are all 
these four letters, the first and the last of each name, 
the sarne letter *? . : 


Sometimes a particular clausé or expression,is 80 Si 
tuated, that it may be construed withidiffeyent mem- 
bers of the sentence, and thus exhibit different mean- 
ings: “It has. not a word,” says Poge, “ but what 
« the author religiously thinks ia i$.” One would 
at first imagine his meaning to be, thatit hademot a 
word which the author did not think to be in it.. Al- 
ter alittle the place of the two last words, and. the 
ambiguity will be removed : “ It has not a word in it, 
“ put what the author religiously thinks.” Of the 
same kind also is the subsequent quotation : “+ Mr 
“ Dryden makes a very handsome observation on Q- 
« yid’s writing a letter from Dido to Aineas, in tbe fol- 
“ lowing words +.” Whether are the following words, 
the Words of Dido’s letter, or of Dryden’s observation ? 
Before you read them, you will more readily suppose 
thém to be the words of the letter ; after reading them, 
you find they are the words‘ of the obseryation. ‘The 
order,ought to have been, “ Mr Dryden, in-the fol- 
“ Jowing words, makes a very handsome observation, 
“ on Ovid's writing a letter from Dido to Angas.” 


a = — 
= 2 


* An example of the first fs Andrew Askew, of the second, 
Plezekiah Thrift, and of the third Norman Neilson. 

£ Guardia, No. 4. + Spect. No. 62. 
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Isuatr conclude this section with an instance of 
that kind of ambiguity which tke French call a squint= 
ing construction + ; that is, when a clause isso situ- 
ated in-a sentence, that one is at first at a loss to know 
whether it ought to be connected: with the words 
which go béfore, or with those which come after.. 
Take the 4ollowing passage for an example: “ As it 
“is necessary to have the head. clear as well as the 
“ complexion, to be perfect in this part uf learning, I 

“ yarely mingle with the men, but frequent the tea- 
* talilés of the ladies *.” Whether, “ To be perfect 
“in this part of learning, is it. necessary to have the 
“ head clear as well as the complexion ;” or, “ To be 
® perfect in this part of learning, does he rarely min- 
« gle with the men, but frequent the tea-tables of the 
“ ladies ?? Which ever of these be the sense, the w ords 
ought to have been otherwise ranged. 


SECT. LIT....The unintelligible. 


I wave already considered two of the principal ahd 
most common offences against perspicuity ; and come 
now to make some remarks on the third and last of- 
fence, mentioned in the enumeration formerly given, 
It was observed, that a speaker may not only express 
himself obscurely, and so convey his meaning imper- 
fectly to the mind of the hearer, _that he may not on- 
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ly express himself * mbiguously, and so, along with 
his own, convey. a meaning entirely different; but 
even express himself unintelligibly, and so convey no 
meaning at all. One would, indeed, think it hardly 
possible, that"a man of sense, who perfectly under- 
stands the language which he useth, should ever speak 
or write in such a manner as to be altogegher unin- 
telligible. Yet this.is what frequently happens. The 
cause of this fault in any writer, I také to be always 
one oother of the three following ; first, great con- 
fusion of thought, which is commonly accomeptnied 
with intricacy of expression ; secondly, affectation of 
excellence in the diction; thirdly, a total want of 
meaning. Ido not mention as one of the causes of 
this imputation, a penury of language ; though this, 
doubtless, may contribute to produce it. In fact, I 
never found one who had a justness of apprehension, 
and was free from affectation, at a loss to make him- 
self understood in his native tongue, even though he: 
had little command of language, and made but a bad 
chgice of words. 


* 


* PARY LuFrom confusion of thought. 

‘Tue first cause of the unintelligible in composition, 
is, confusion of thought. Language, as hath been 
already observed, is the medium through which the 
sentiments of the writer ate perceived by the reader. 
And though, the impurity or the grossness of the me- 
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dium -will render the image obscifte or indistinct, yet 
no'purity in the medium will suffice. for exhibiting a 
distinct and unvarying image of a confused. ahd un-* 
steady object. There isa sort of half-formed thoughts, 
which we’ sometimes find writers impatient to give the 
world, before they themselves have been fully posses- 
sed of them. Now if the writer himself perceive con- 
fusedly and imperfectly the sentiments he would com- 
municate, it is a thousand to one, the readet will not 
perceive them at all. But how then, it may ge ask- 
ed, stall he be qualified for discovering the cause, and 
distinguishing in the writer between a confusion of 
thought, and a total want of meaning? I answer, 
‘that in examples of this kind, the cause will, some- 
times, not alivays, be discovered, by means of an at- 
tentive and frequent. perusal of the words and con- 
text. - Some meaning, after long poring, will perhaps 
be traced ; bit in all such cases we may be said more 
properly to divine what the author would say, than 
tounderstand what he says; and therefore all such 
sentences deserve to be ranked among the unintelli- 
gible, Ifa discovery of the sense be made, that Tt is 
made ought rather to be ascribed to the sagacity of the 
reader, than to the elocution of the writer. This spe- 
cies of the unintelligible, (which, by the way, differs 
not in kind, but in degree, fromm the obscurity alrea- 
dy considered, being no other than that bad quality 
in the extreme) I shall exemplify first in simple, and 
afterwards in complex, sentences. 
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paar jeemmkaie : 
Fmsr in simple “sentences: “ I have chserved,” 
says Sir Richard Steele, who, though a man of sense 
and genius, was a great master in this stylo, “ that 
“the superiority among these,” he is speaking of 
some coffee-hcuse politicians, “. proceeds from an apis 
« pion of gallantry and fashion *.” This scptence, 
considered in itself, evidently conveys nowneaning. 
First, it is not said, whose opinion, their own,.or that | 
of others 3 secondly, it is not said whatpinion, or of 
what sort, favourable or unfavourable, true or fitlse, 
but in general an opinion of gallantry and Lasteion, 
which contains no definite expression of any. mean. 
ing. ‘With the joint assistance of the contest, reflec- 
tion, and conjecture, we shall perhaps conclude, that - 
the author intended to say, “ that the rank among 
“ these politicians, was determined by the opinion 
« generally, entertained of the rank in point of gallan- 
“ try and fashion that cach of them had attained.” ~ 
But no part of this is expressed. Another specimen : 
“ And as to a well-taught mind, when you've said an 
“ haughty and proud man, you have spoke a narrow 
« cénception, little spirit, and despicable carriage +.” 
Here too it is possible to guess the intention of the 
author, but not to explain the import of the expres- 


















sions 


Taxe the two following examples of conyplex -sen- 
tences from thé same hand™ “ I must confess we live 
7 
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in an age wherein a few empty blusterers carry away 
“the praise of speaking, while a crowd of fellows 
“ overstocked with knowledge are run down by them : 
“Isay overstocked, because they certainly are so, 
“as to their service of mafikind, if from their very 
* store, they raise to themselves ideas of respect and 
“ greatngss of the occasion, and I know not what, to 
“ disable themselves from explaining their thoughts }.” 
The other example is, “ The serene aspect of these 
“ writers, joined with the.great encouragement I ob- 
_“ seve is given to another, or, what is indeed to be 
“ suspected, in which he indulges himself, confirmed 
“ me in the notion I have of the prevalence of ambi- 
“tion this way $.” But, leaving this, which is in- 
deed the dullest species of the unintelligible, I proceed 
to the second class, that which arises from an affecta. 
tion of excellence. 
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Is this there is always something figurative ;.but 
the figures are-remote, and things heterogeneous are 
combined. I shall exemplify this sort also, first in a 
few more simple sentences, and then in such as aye 
more complex. Of the former, take the following 
instances : “ This temper of soul,” says the Guardian, 
speaking of meekness and humility, “ keeps our un- 
CE 

+ Spect. No. 484. t Guardian, No. 1. 
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. derstanding tight about us *” Whether the au- 
thor had any meaningtin this expression, or what it 
was, I shall not take upon me to determine ; but hard- 
ly could any thing more, incongruous in the way of 
metaphor, have been imagined. The understanding 
is made a girdle to our other mental faculties for the 
fastening of which girdle, meekness and humility 
serve for a buckle. «“ A man is not qualified for a 
“butt, who has not a good deal of wit and vivacity, 
« even in the ridiculous side of bis character +.” Vy 
is only the additional clause in the ends that "IS here 
exceptionable, Whataa strange jumble! A. nian’s 
wit and vivacity placed in the side of his character. 
Sometimes in a sentence sufficiently perspicuous, we 
shall find an unintelligible clause inserted, which, as 
it adds not to the sense, serves’only to interrupt the 
reader, and darken the sentiment. Of this the fol- 
lowing passage will serve for an example: “ I seldom 
“ see a noble building, or any great piece of magnifi- 
* cence and pomp, but I think, how little is all this 
* to satisfy.the ambition, or to (fill the idea, of an im- 
* mortal soul §.” Pray, what addition does the phrase 
. to fill the idea, make to the sense; or, what is the 
meaning of it? I shall subjoin, for the sake of va- 
riety, one poetical example from Dryden, who, speak~ 
ing of the universal deluge, says, 

Yet witen that flood in its qwn depths was drown'd, 

It left behind it false and s\ppery ground {. 
— 

* Guard. No. 1. + Spect. No. 47>. 

Pope’s Thoughts on Various subject’. 
 Daneevric on the coronation gf King Charles H. 
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The first of these lines appears to me marvellously 
nonsensical. It informs us of- a prodigy never heard 
.of or conceived before, a drowned filcod ; nay, which 
is still. more extraordinar s 2 flood that was so exces. 
Sively deep, that after leaving nothing else to drown, 
it turned feto-de-se and drowned itself. And, doubt. 
less, if alood can be in danger of drowning in itself, 
the deeper it is, the danger must be the greater. So 
far at least the author talks consequentially, His 
Meaning, expressed in plain language (for the line it- 
self“tath no meaning), was probably no more than 
‘this : “ When the waters of the deluge had subsided. 
I proceen to give examples of a still higher order, 

in sentences more ‘complicated. These 1 shall pro- 
duce from an author, who, though far from being de-- 
ficient in acuteness, invention, or vivacity, is perhaps, 
in this species of composition, the most eminent of all 
that have written in the English language: “ If the 
“ savour of things lies cross to honesty, if the fancy 
“ be florid, and the appetite high towards the sypal- 
“ tern beauties and lower order of worldly symmetries 
“and proportions, the conduct: will infallibly turn this 
“latter way *.* This is that figure of speech which 
the French critics call galimatias, andthe English 
comprehend under the general name bombas, and 
which may. not improperly be defined the sublime of 
nonsense. You have lofty images and high sounding 
ne tenner 

= Chagacteristics, Vol. III, Mise, ii, Chap.-2. 
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words, but are always at a loss ta find the sense. Fhe 
meaning, where there és a meaning, cannot be saidte 
be communicated and adorned by the words, but is 
rather buried under them. Of the same kind: are the 
two following Quotations from the same author: “ Men 
“ must acquire a very peculiar and strong-habit of 
“tuming their eye inwards, in order to -e*plore the 
« interior regions and recesses of thé mind, the hollow 
** caverns of deep thought, the private Seats of fancy, 
« and the wastes and wildernesses, as well as the more 
“ fruitful and ctiltivated tracks of this obscut® clits, 
« mate *.” A most wonderful way of telling us, thet 7 
it is difficult to trace the operations of the mind. This 
may serve to give some notion of the figure which the 
French Phebus, no offence to the Grecian, who is of 
a very different family, is capable of tmhaking in an 
English dress. His lordship proceeds,’ in his own ini- 
mitable manner, or rather in what follows hath out- 
done himself’: “ But what can one do? or how dis- 
“ pense'with these darker disquisitions, and moon-light 
“ voyages, when we have to deal with a sort of moon- 
« blind wits, who, though very acute and able in their 
«kind, may be said to renounce day-light, and extin- 
“ guish in a manner the bright visible outward world, 
“ by allowing us to know nothing beside what we can 
“ prove. by strict and formal demonstration *.” It 
must be owned, the condition of those wits is truly’ 
deplorable, for though very acute and able in their 





* Characteristics, Vol. II]. Misc. tv. Chap. 2s + Ibid, 
«6. 
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kind, yet, being moon-blind, they cannot see by night, 
and having renounced day-ligbt, they will not see by 
day : so that, for any use they have of their eyes, they 
are no better than stone-blind. It is astonishing, too, 
that the reason for rendering’ a moon-Hght voyage in- 
dispensable,’ is, that we have moon<blind persons only 
for our cémpany, the very reason which, to an ordi- 
nary understanditig, would seem.to render such a voy- 
age improper. When one narrowly examines a piece 
of writing of this stamp, one finds one’s self precisely 
in tfie’situation of the fox in the fable, turning over, 
and considering the tragediun’s mask *, and can hard- 
ly refrain from exclaiming in the same words : 











How vast a head is here without a brain t. 


Part III....From want of meaning. 


I coms now to the last class of the unintelligible, 
- which proceeds from a real want of meaning in the 
writer. Instances of this sort are even in the works 
of good authors, much more numerous than is com- 
monly imagined. But how shall this defect be dis- 
covered? There are indeed cases, in, which it is hard-°* 
ly discoverable ; there are cases, on the contrary, in 
SS 
"® Persona tragica is commonly rendered #0 5 but it was very 
different from what is called a mask with us. It was a case which 
covered the whole head, and had a face painted o on it syitable to 


the character to be represented. by it. 
+- © quanta specie®, inquit, ast cerebrum non habet! Puapaus. 
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which it may be easily discovered. There is one re- 
markable difference between this class of the unintel- 
ligible, and that which was first taken notice of, pro- 
ceeding from confusion of thought, accompanied with 
intricacy’ of. expression. *When this is the cause of 
the difficulty, the reader will not fail, if he be atten- 
tive, to hesitate at certain intervals, and to xgtrace his 
progress, finding himself bewildered in the terms, and 
at a loss for the meaning. Then he will try to con. 
strue the sentence, and to ascertain the significations 
of the words, By these means, and by the laekp of 
the context, he will possibly come at last at what the 
author would have said. Whereas, in that species of 
the unintelligible which proceeds from a vacuity of 
thought, the reverse commonly happens. The sen- 
tence is generally simple in its structure, and the con- 
struction easy. When this is the case, provided words 
glaringly unsuitable are not combined, the reader pro- 
ceeds without hesitation or doubt. He never suspects 
that he does not understand a sentence, the terms of 
which are familiar to him, and of which he perceives 
distitictly the grammatical order. But if he be by 
any means induced to think rhore closcly on the sub- 
wject, and to peruse the words a second time more at- 
tentively, it is probable that he will then begin to 
- suspect them, and will at length discover, that they 
‘contain nothing, but either an identical proposition, 
which conveys no knowledge, or a, proposition of that 
kind, of which one cannot 20 much as affirm, that it 
is either true or false. And this is justly allowed to 
Vou. » & o 
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be the best ‘criterion of nonesense *. It is, indeed, 
more difficult to distinguish sentences of this kind from 
those of the second class of the unintelligible already 
discussed, in which the darkness is chiefly imputible 
to an affectation of excellence. But ift-these matters 
it is-nag of snportance to fix the béundaries with pre- 
cision. fometimes pompous metaphors, and sonerous 
phrases, are injudiciously employed to add a dignity 
to the most “trivial conceptions ; sometimes they are 
made to serve as a vehicle for nonsense. And whe- 
therseme gf the above citations fall under the one de- 
nomination or the other, would scatce be worth while 
to inquire. It hath been observed, that in madmen 
there is as great a variety of character, as in those who 
enjoy the.use of their reason. In like manner, it may 
be said of Nonsense, that, in writing it, there is as 
preat scope for variety of style, as there is in writing 
sense, I shall therefore not attempt to give speci- 
mens of all the characters of style which this kind of 
composition admits. The task would be endless. 

‘Het it suffice to specify some of the principal. 

SS RRS 
-* Of all that is written in ‘this style, we may justly say, in the 

words of Lord Verulam, (De Aug. Sci. L. vie C. 2.) applying ‘ole 

a particular purpose the words of Horace. 





———Tantum series juncturaque pollet, 
‘Tantum de medio sumptis accedit hoactis ! 





ut speciem artis, nescio* cujus, dreclaree sepenumeroereportent ea, 
que si solvantur, segregentur, et denudentuy, ad nibilum fere re- 
casura forent. As to the causes of the deception there is in this 
manner of writing, L‘shall attempt the investigation of them in the 
following chapter. 
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1. “The puerile. 


THe first I sh: all mentiop is the buerile, which is al- 
ways produced when. an author runs on in a specious 
verbosity, amusing his reader with sy: nonymors terms 
and identical propositions, well-turned periods, and 
high-sounding words4 but, at the same time, using 
those words so indefinitely, that the latter can either 
affix ho meaning to them at all, or may almost allix to 
them any meaning he pleases. “ If ’tis asked,” says 
“alate writer, * Thence arises this harmony or beau- 
“ ty of language ? what are tHe rules for obtaining it ? 
“The answer is obvious, Whatever renders a period 
“ sweet and rieasant, makes it also graceful; a good 
* gat is the gift of nature, it may be much imptov- 
“ed, but vot acquired by art; whoever is possessed 
“of it, will scarcely necd dry critical precepts to en- 
“ able him to judge of a true rhythmus, and melody 
“ of composition : just numbers, accurate proportions, 
“a musical symphony, magnificent figures, and that 
decorum, which is the resulg of all these, are unison 
“ to the human mind ; we are so framed by Nature, 
“ that their charm is irresistible. Hence all ages and 
« nations have been smit with the love of the mitis- 
“eg.” Whd-eari now be at a loss to know whence 
the hirriony arid beauty of, language arises, or what 


_ thé fules for obtaihing it, are? Te the whale 








* Geddes on the Composition of the Apcients, Sect. i, 
‘E2 
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paragraph, the author proceeds in the same careless 
and desultory manner, not muvh unlike that of the 
critical essay upon the faculties of the mind ; affording 
at times some glimmerings of sense, perpetually ring- 
ing the changes on a few favourite words and phrases. 
A poetical éxample of the same signature, in which 
there is nOt even a glimpse of meaning, we have in 
the following lines of Dryden : 


From harmony, from heavenly harmony 
sm This universal frame began : 
From harmony to harmony 
Thro? ail the compass of the notes it ran, 
The diapason closing full in man *. 


In general it may be said, that in writings of this stamp, 
we may accept of sound instead of sense, being assur- 
ed at least that if we meet with little that can inform 
the judgment, we shall find nothing that will offend 
the ear. 


2. The learned. 7 


Awortuer sort I shall here specify, is the learned 
nonsense. I know not a more fruitful source of this 7 
species, than scholastical theology. The more in. 
comprehensible the subject is, the greater scope has 
the declaimer to talk plausibly, without any meaning. 
A specimen of this I shall, give from an author, who 
a 

™ Song for St. Cecilia’s day, 1687, 


a 
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should have escaped this animadversion, had he not 
introduced from the pulpit a jargon which ( if we can 
say without impropriety, that it was fit for any thing) 
was surcly fitter for the cloister. For what cannot in 
the least contribute to the instruction of a christian so- 
ciety, may afford excellent matter of conteraplative 
amazement to dronish monks, “ Althougl> we read 
“ of several properties attributed to God in scripture, 
“as wisdom, goodness, justice, &c. we must not ap- 
“ prehend them to be several powers, hubits, or qua- 
« lities,as they are in us; for as they are in Gottthey 
“ are neither distinguished from one another, nor from 
« his nature or escence in whom they are said to be. In 
«“ whom, I say, they are said to be: for, tospeak proper- 
« ly, they are not in him, but are his very essence or na- 
“ ture itself; which, acting severally upon several ob- 
“ jects, seems to us to act from several properties or 
“ perfections in him ; whereas, all the difference is 
« only in our different apprehensions of the same thing. 
“ God in himself is a most simple and pure act, and © 
“ therefore cannot have any thing in him, but what 
“ jg that most simple and pure act itself; which, see- 
“ing it bringeth upon every creature what it deserves, 
“ we conceive of it as of several divine perfections in 
“the same Almighty Being. Whereas God, whose 
“ understanding is infinite as himself, doth not appre- 
“ hend himself under the distinct notions of wisdom, 
“ or goodness, or justice, or the like, but only as Jeho- 
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“‘vah ¥.” How edifying must -it have been to the 
hearers to be made acquainted, with these deep dis- 
coyeries of the men of science; divine attributes, which 
are no attributes, which are totally distinct and per. 
fectly the same; which ar€ justly, agéribed to God, 
being ascribed to him in scripture,. ‘hut do not belong 
to,him ; which are something and nothing, which are 
the figments of human imagination, mere chimeras, 
which are God himself, which dre the actors of all 
things ; and which, to sum up all, are themgelyes a 
simple, act . “ Who is this that darkeneth counsel by 
words without knowledge +?” ‘Can the tendency of 
such teaching be any other than to perplex and to 
confound, and even to throw the hearers into yniver~ 
sal doubt and scepticism ? To such a style of explica. 
tion these lines of aur British bard, addressed to the 
Patroness of ‘sophistry as well as dulness, are admira. 
bly adapted: 





Explain upon a thing, till all mex doubt it; 
EF And write about it, goddness, and about it 8. 
= 1 » Go , 





Of the same kind of scheol-metaphysics are these lines 
of Cowley : 


Nothing is there 76 ecm, and nothing Pash, 
But an eternal new does always last f. 







SSS Se 





ee roe is ri 
* Eevetidge’s Sermons. t+ Job xxxviii, 2, f Duncaid, 
tT Dasvidels, Bock i 
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What an insatiable appetite has this bastard-philosophy 
for absurdity and contradiction! A now that lasts 5 
that is, an instant which continues during successive 
instants ; an eternal now, an instant that is no instant, 
and an eternity that is no eternity. Ihave heard of 
a preacher, who, desirous to appear vety profound, 
and to make observations on the commonest subjects, 
which had never occurred to any body before, remark- 
ed, as an instance of the goodness of providence, that 
the moments of time come successively, and not simmal- 
taneously or together, which last method ‘of Céning 
would, he said, occasiog infinite confusion in the world. 
Many of his auslisnce concluded his remark to be no 
better than a bull: and yet, it is fairly defensible. on 
the principles of the schoolmen ; if that can be called 
principles which consists murely tn words, According 
to them, what Pope says hyperbolicaily of the tran- 
sient duration and nario uze af man, is a lteval 
description of the eternity and immensity of God 








His time a moment, and a poiat his space *, 


T remember to have secn it somewhere re: ked, that 
mankind, being necessarily incapable of mnaking. a pre- 
sent of any thing to God, have conceived, as a succe- . 
dancous expedient, the notion of destroying what 
should be offered to him, or at least of rendering it un- 
fit for any other purpgse. | Something similar appears. 
to-have takem place in regard to the explanations of. 





a ss = wince 

















*: Essay on Man, Ep. re gs 
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the divine nature and attributes, attempted by some 
theorists.” On a subject so transcendent, if it be im- 
possible to be sublime, it is easy to be unintelligible. 
And that the theme is naturally incomprehensible, 
they seem to have considered as a full apology for 
them in- being perfectly absurd. In the former case, 
what peopie could not in strictness bestow upon their 
Maker, they could easily render unfit for the use of 
men ; and in the latter, if one cannot grasp ‘what is 
above the reach of reason, one can without difficulty 
say &tHousand things which are contrary to reason. 





Bur though scholastic’theology be the principal, it 
_ is not the only subject of learned nonsense. in other 
* branches of pneumatology we often meet with rhap- 
sodies of the same kind. | shall take an example from 
a late right honourable writer, who, though he gives 
nO quarter to the rants of others, sometimes falls into 
the ranting strain himself: “ Fleasures are the ob- 
“ jects of self-love ; happiness that of reason. Reason 
“ is so far from depriving us of the firsz, that happiness 
“ consists ina series of them: and as this can be nei- 
“ ther attained nor enjoyed securely out of society, 
“ due use of our reason makes social and self_love co- 
“incide, or even become in effect the same. The 
“ condition wherein we are born and bred, the very 
“ condition so much complained of, prepares us for 
“ this coincidence, the foundation of all human happi- 
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“ themselves in us, so we love ourselves in our child- 
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“yen, and in those to whom we are most nearly rela- 

“ ted by blood. Thus far instinct improves self-love. 

“ Reason improves it further. We love ourselves in 

“ our neighbotrs, and in ‘our friends too, with Tully’s 

“ Jeave ; for if friendship is formed by a kind of sym- 

* pathy, it is cultivated by good offices. Ryason pro- 

«ceeds. We love ourselves in loving the political bo- 

* dy whose members we are 5 and we ‘love ourselves, 
« when we extend our benevolence to all mankind. 
« These are the genuine effects of reason *” Zevould 
not be understood to signify, that there is no meaning : 
in any clause of this quotation, but that the greater 

- part of it is unmeaning 5 and that the whole, instead 
of exhibiting a ‘connected train of thought, agreeably 
to the author’s intention, presents us only. with a few 
trifling or insignificant phrases speciously strung toge- 
ther. The very first sentence is justly exceptionable, 
in this respect. Had he said, “ Pleasuréis the object” . 
& of appetite, happiness that of self-love,” there had 
been some sense in it; as it stands, I suspect there is’ 
none. Pope, the great admirer and versifier of this. 
philosophy, hath succeeded* much better in contra- 
distinguishing the provinces of reason and passion 
where he says, 


Reason the card, but passion is the gale t. 2 o 
a < 
This always the mover, that the guide. As the card 
serves equally to point to us the course that we must 


2 x 
SS < — 


* Bolingb. Ph. Fr. 517 + Essay on Man, Ep. ii, 
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steer, whatever be the situation of the port we are 
bound for, east or west, southe or north ; so reason 
serves equally to indicate thé means that we must em- 
‘ploy for the attainment of any end, whatever that end 
be (right or wrong, profitable or pernicious) which 
passion #mpels us to pursue ¢. All that follows of the 
passage quoted, abounds with the like loose and inde- 
‘finite declamation. If the author had any meaning, 
a,point very questionab'e, he hath been very unhap- 
“pys and very unphilosophical in expressing it, What 
are Wevto make of the coincidence.or sameness of self. 
love and social affection predased by reason? What 
“of parents loving themselves in their children? &c. 
~—Any thing you please, or nothing. It is a say- 
of Hobbes, which this author hath quoted with de- 
rved commendation, that “ words.are the counters 
wise men, but the money of fools.” The thought 
is ihgenious and happily expressed. I shail only re. 
mark upon if, that this noble writer may be produced 
:as one of many witnesses, to prove, that it is not pe- 
culiar to fools to fall into this error. He is a wise man 
deed who never mistakes these counters for legal 
goin. - So much for the learned nonsense. And doubt- 
Tess, if nonsense ever deserves to be exposed, it is when 
_ She has the arrogance to assume the garb of wisdom. 






















jg) fT rc ners reer on ern nee 
«ft Por the further elucidation of this point, sec thé analysis of 


persuasion given in Book I. Chape vil. Sect. 4. 
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3. The Profound. 


I procegp to another species, which I shall denomé 
nate the profoynd, and which is most commonly to be 
met with-in political writings. No where else do we 
find the merest nothings set off with an air of colent: 
nity, as the result of very deep aes antl sage 1@-, 
flection. Of this kind, however, I spall produee a 
specimen, which, in confirmation of a remark made 
in the preceding paragraph, shall be taken froma jude, 
ly celebrated tract, of a justly cetebrated™pen : “ Tig 
& agreed,” says Swift, that, in wl governments, therg 
js an abeolute and unlimited power, which natural. 
« ly and originally seems to be placed in the whole 
“ body, wherever the executive nae of. it lies. This 
“ holds in the bedy natural; for wherever we plage 
“ the beginning of motion, whether from the heady ot 
“ the heart, or the anima! spirits in genexal, the body. 
“ moves and acts by a consent of all its parts *.” The 
first sentence of this pessage contains one of the most, 
hackneyed maxims of the writers on politics ; a maxim, 
however, of which: it will he more difficult than is cong 
monly imagined, to discover, I say, not the justneseg 

. but the sense. ‘Elie illustration from the natural body, 
contained in the second sentence, is indeed more gla- 
ringly nonsensical. What it is that. constitutes this 
consent of all the parts of the body, which must be 
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* Disc. of the Gontests and Dissensions in Athens and Rome, 
first sentence, ; 
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obtained previously to every motion, is, I will take 
upon me to affirm, utterly inconceivable. Yet the 
whole of the paragraph from which this quotation is 
taken, hath such a speciousness in it, that it isa hun- 
dred to one, even a judicious reader will not, on the 
first pemusal,+be sensible of the defect. 








4 The Marvellous. 


Tue last species of nonsense to be exemplified I shall 
denommaate the marvellous. It is the characteristic of 
this kind, that it astonishes and even confounds by the 
boldness of the affirmations, which always appear flat. 
ly to contradict the plainest dictates of common sense, 
and thus to involve a manifest absurdity. I know 
no sort of authors that so frequently abounds in 
this manner, ‘as some artists, who have attempted to 
philosophise on the principles of their art. I shall 
give an exainple from the English translation of a 
French book f, as there is no example which I can re- 
member at present in any book written originally in 
our own language: “ Nature,” says this writer, “ in 
* herself is unseemly, and he who copies her servilely, 
“ and without artifice, will always produce something 
“ poor, and of a mean taste. What is called load 
“in colours and lights, can only proceed from a 
“ profound knowledge in the values of colours, and 
“from an admirable industry, which makes the 











¢ Dr Piley Principles of Painting. 
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“ painted objects appear more true, if I may say $0, 
“ than the real ones. , In this sense it may be assert. 
“ed, that in Rubens’ picces, Art is above Nature, 
“and Nature only a copy of that great mastér’s 
“ works.” Vwhat a strahge subversion, or inversion, 
if you will, of all the most obvious, and, hitherto un- 
disputed truths. Not satisfied with aftirming the un- . 
seemliness of every production of Nature, whom this: 
philosopher hath discovered to be anwarrant bungler; 
and the immense superiority of human Art, whose. 
humbler scholar dame Nature might be, proyd tobe 
accounted, he riseth to asseverations, which shock all 
our notions, and utterly defy the powers of appre- 
hension. Painting is found to be the original ; or ra> 
ther Rubens’ pictures are the original, and Nature is 
the copy: and indeed very ‘consequentially, the fore 
mer is represented as the standard by which the beds 
ty and perfections of the latter are to be estimaged: 
‘Nor do the qualifying phrases, if J may #ay 50, ant in 
this sense it may be asserted, make here the smallest 
odds. For as this sublime critic has nowhere hinted. 
what sense it is which he denominates this sense, sol 
believe no reader will be able to conjecture, what. the 
author might bave said, and not absurdly said; to the 
same effect. The misfortune is, that when the ex- 
pression is stript of the absurd meaning, there remains 
nothing but balderdash, a jumble of bold words-with+ 
out meaning *. Speciniens of the same kind - are 
. 












* Since writing the above observations, I have seen De Piles?” 
original performance, and find that his translator hath, in this 
*e 7 
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soinetimes algo to be met with in the poets. Witness 
the famous protestation of an: heroic lover in one of 


Dryden’s plays : 


. My wound is great, becate it is so sma], 


The nossente of which was Properly exposed by an 
extemporazy verse of the Duke of Buckingham, who, 
on hearing the line, exclaimed im-thé house, 


2 It would be Steater, were it none at all. 


Hyperbole cittied to extravagance, is much of a piece, 
and never fails to excite disgust, if not laughter, int 
atead of admiration. Of this the famous laureat just 
Row quoted, though indeed a very considerable ge- 


fits, affords, among many other. striking instances, 
that which follow : 





place at least, donc him no injustice. The whole passage in the 


French is as follows: “ La Nature est 
ee 





agrate d’elle-méme, et qui 
s'attacherolt la copier simplement comme elle est et sans arti. 
“ fice, ferbit toujours quelque chose de pauvre et d’un tres petit 
“ gollt. Ce que vous hommes exagerations dans les couleurs, et - 
“dans les Iumieres, est une aumirable industrie qui fait paroitre 
© les objets peints plus véritabl, 
“i 


s'il faut ainsi dire, que les véri- 
tables mémes. C'est ainsi que tes tableaux de Rubens sont plus 





“ beaux que la Nature, laquelle semble n’étre que la copie des 


ouvrages de ce grand-homme.”” Recueil de divers ouivrages sur 
la peintire ct le coloris, Pat M. de Piles, Patis, 1455, p. 235. 
‘This if’ rather worse than the English, -The qualifying phrase in 
the last sentence, we find, is the® translator's, who seems out of 
sheer modesty to have brought it to cover nudities. His intention 
Was goods but this is sugh a yag as cannot answer, 


ae 
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That star, that at your birth shone out so bright 5 
It stain’d the duller sun’s meridian’ light . 








Such vile fustian ought to. be carefully avoided by 
every writér. , . 


Tavs I have illustrated, as far as exdmples can i 
lustrate, some of the principal varieties to Be remark- 
ed in unmeaning sentences or nonsense; the puerile, 
the unlearned, the profound, and the marvellous; to- 
gether with those other classes of the unintelligible, 
arising either from confusion of thought, accofipanied 
with intricacy. of expression, or from an excessive aint 
at excellence in the style and manner. - 


So much for the explication of the first rhetorical 
quality of style, perspicuity, with the three ways ol 
expressing one’s self by which it may be injured; the 
obscure, the double meaning, and the unintelligible. 
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What is the Cause that Nonsense so often escapes being 
detected, both by the Writer and by the Reader ? 


SEC To" Lays The nature and power of signs, both in 
. speaking and in thinking. : 


Brrore quitting the subject of perspicuity, it will 
tiof be amiss to inquire into the cause of this strange 
phenomfénort; that even a man of discernment should 
write without meaning, and not be sensible that he 
hath no meaning; and ‘that judicious people should 
read what hath been written in this way, and not dis. 
cover the defect. Both are surprising, but the first 
much more than the last. A certain remissness will 
at times seize the most attentive reader; whereas an 
author of discernment is supposed to have carefully 
digested all that he writes. It is reported of Lopez 
de Vega, a famous Spanish poet, that the Bishop of 
Beller, being in Spain, asked him to explain one. of 
his sonnets, which he said-he had often read, but ne- 
ver understood. Lopez took up the sonnet, and after — 
reading it over and over several times, frankly ac- 
knowledged that he did not understand it himself 3 
a discovery which the poet probably never made be- 
fore. 


Bur though the general fact hath been frequently 
observed, I do not, find that any attempt hath been 
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yet made to account for j it, DE Becelee “indeed, in his 
Principles of Human ,Knowledge, hath suggested a: 
theory concerning language, though not with this 
view, which, if well-founded, will go far to remove.» 
the. principal "difficulty : *“ It is a received opinion,” 
says that author, “ that language has’ no other end, 
“but the communicating onr ideas, and spat every 
“ sipnificant name stands for an idea. This being so, 
and it’being withal certain, that names, which yet 
are not thought altogether insignificant, do not a’ 
ways mark out particular conceivable, idggs, it is 
straightway concluded, that they stand for abstract. 
notions. That there are many names in use amongst: 
“ speculative men, which do not always suggest to: 
others determinat particular ideas, is what ‘nobody, 
will deny. And a little atten tion will discov Che, 
that it is not necessary -n in the strictest reason : 
ings) significant names which stand for ideas, should, 
every time they are used, excite in the understand- 
ing, t the ideas they are made to stand for. ” In read- 
ing and discoursing, names being for the most part 
used, as letters are in algebra, in which, though a 
particular quantity be marked by each letter, yet 
to proceed right, it is not requisite, that in every 
step each letter suggest to your thoughts that par- 
“ticular quantity it was appointed to stand for *.” 
The same principles have been adopted by the author 
of a Treatise of Human Nature, who, speaking >» of ab- 
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stract ideas, has the following words: “ I believe. eve- 
“ ry one, who examines the situation of his mind in 
reasoning, will agree with me, that we do not an- 
nex distinct and complete ideas to every term we 
make use ,of, and that, in talking “of government, 
chunch, negociation, conquest, we seldom spread out 
in our minds all the simple ideas of which. these 
complex ones are composed, Tis, however, ob- 
servable, ‘ that notwithstanding this imperfection, 
we may avoid talking nonsense on these subjects, 
andrmayeperceive any repugnance among the ideas, 
as well as if we had a full comprehension of them. 
“ Thus if, instead of saying, that in war the weaker 
“ have always recourse to. negociation, we should say, 
that they have always recourse to conquest ; the 
custom which we have acquired of attributing cer- 
tain relations. to ideas, still follows the words, and 
makes us immediately perceive the absurdity of that 
“ proposition *.” Some excellent observations to the 
same purpose have also been made by the elegant In- 
quirér into the origin of our ideas of the sublime and 
beautiful f. 
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Now that the notions on this subject maintained by 
these ingenious writers, however strange they may ap- 
pear on a superficial view, are well-founded, is’ at ‘ 
least presumiable from this consideration ; that if, a- 
greeably to the common ‘hypothesis, we could under- 
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istand soe that is said, but by actually comparing 
in our minds all thesideas signified, it would be im- 
possible that nonsense should ever escape undiscover- 
ed, at least’ that we should so far i impose upon our- 
‘selves, as to “think we understand what in reality is 
not to be understood. We should in that case find 
ourselves in the same situation, when an Snmeaning 
sentence is introduged into a discourse, wherein we 
find ourselves when a sentence is quoted in a language 
of which we are entirely ignocant: we are never:in , 
the smallest danger of imagining that we apprehend 
the meaning of the quotation. 

Burt though a very curious fact hath been taker 
notice of by those expert metaphysicians, and such a 
fact as will perhaps account for the deception we are 
‘now considering ; yet the fact itself, in my apprehen- 
sion, hath not been sufficiently accounted for. That 
mere sounds, which are used only as signs, and have 
no natural connection with the things whereof they 

"are signs, should convey knowledge to the mind, even 
when they excite no idea of the things signified, must 
appear at first extremely mysterious. It is, therefore, 
worth while to consider the matter more closely ; and, 
in order to this, it will be proper to attend a little to 
the three following connections : first, that which sub- 
sisteth among things; secondiy, that which subsist- 
eth between words ang things 5 thirdly, that which 
subsisteth among words, or the different terms used 


in the same language. 
a Wa 
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As to the first of these connections ; namely, thatg 
which subsisteth among things, it is evident that this 
is original and natural, . There i isa variety of relations 
to be found in things, by which’ they are connected. 
Such are, among several others, resetnblance, iden- 
tity *, equatity, contrariety, cause, and effect, con- 
comitancy’, vicinity iri time or place. These we be- 
come acquainted with by experignce ; and they prove, 
by means of association, the source of various combi- 

“nations of ideas, and abstractions, as they are com- 
monly cenaminated. Hence mixed nodes and distinc- 
tions into genera and species ;of the oxigin of which 
T have had occasion to speak already }. 


As to the second connection, or that which subsist- 
eth between words and things, it is obvious, as hath 
been hinted formerly, that this is not a natural and 
necessary, but an artificial and arbitrary connection. 
Nevertheless, though this connection hath rot its 
foundation in the nature of things, but in the conven- 
tions of men, its effect upon the mind is much the 
same, For, having often had occasion to observe ‘par- 














* It may be thought improper to me:tion identt'y as a relation 
by which diferent things are connected ; but it must be observed, 
that I only mean so far d/fcrent, as to constitute t objects to 
the’mind. Thus the consideration of the Mae person, whew a 
child and when a man, is the consideration of differert objects, be- 
tween which there subsists the relation of identity. 

+ Book I. Chap. V. Sect. II. Part II. On the formation of 
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‘ticular words used as signs e particular things, we 
hertce contract a habit of associating the sign with the 
thing signified, insomuch that either being presented 
to the mind, frequently introduces, or occasions, the 
apprehension Of the other. Custom, in this instance, 
operates precisely in the same manner 4s in ghe for- 
mation’ of experience formerly explained. hus, cer- 
tain sounds, and the ideas of things not naturally re- 
lated to them, come to be as strongly linked in our 
conceptions as the ideas of things naturally related to 
one another. 


As to the third connection, or that which subsist- 
eth among words, I would not be understood to mean 
any connection among the words considered as sounds, 
such as that which results from sésemblance in pro- 
nunciation, equality in the number of syllables, same- 
ness of measure or cadence; I mean solely that. con- 
nection or relation which comes gradually to subsist 

- among the different words of a language, in the minds 
of those who speak it, and which is merely consequent 
on this, that those words are employed as signs of 
connected or related things. ° It is an axiom in geo- 
metry, that things equal to the same thing, are equal 
to one another. - It may, in like manner, be admitted 
as.an axiom in physiology, that ideas associated by the 

- same idea, will associate one another. Hence it wil 
happen, that if, from experiencing the connection of 
two things, there resilts, ds infallibly there will re- 
sult, an association between the ideas or notions an- 
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nexed to them, as each idea will moreover be asso- 
ciated by its sign, there will likewise be an association 
between the ideas of the signs. Hence the sounds, 
considered as signs, will be conceived to have a con- 
nection analagous to that which subsisteth among the 
things. signiffed.; I say, the sounds considered as signs: 
for this v¢: ay of considering them constantly attends 
us in speaking, writing, hearing, and reading. When 
we purposely abstract from it, and regard them mere. 
ly as sounds, we are instantly sensible, that they are 
quit uficofmected, and have no other relation than 
what ariseth from similitude of tone or accent. But 
to consider them in thls manner, commonly results 
from previous design, and requires a kind ‘of effort 
which is not exerted in the ordinary use of speech. 
In ordinary use they are regarded solely as sins, or 
tather they are confounded with the things they sig- 
nify ; the consequence of which is, that, in the man- 
ner just now explained, we come insensibly to con- 
ceive a connection among them, of a very different 
sort from that of which sounds are naturally suscep- 
tible. G 


Now this conception, habit, or tendency of the 
mind, call it which you please, is considerably 
strengthened both by the frequent use of language, . 
and by the structure of it., It is strengthened by the 
frequent use of language. + Language is the sole chan- 
nel through which we communicate our knowledge 
and discoveries to others, and through which the 
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knowledge and discoveries of others are communicat- 
ed to us. By reiterated recourse to this medium, it 

necessarily happens, that when things are xelated to | 
each other, the words signifying those things are more, 
commonly brought+togeter in discourse. Hence the. 
words and names themselves, by customery wWeinity, 
contract in the fancy a relatien additional to that 
which they derive purely from being the symbols of 
related things. Further, this tendency’ is strengthen- 
ed by the structure of language. All languages what- 
ever, even the most barbarous, as far as hathsyet ap- 
peared, are of a regular and analogical make. *The 
consequence is, that similar relations in things will be 
_ expressed similarly ; that is, by similar inflections, de- 
rivations, compositions, arrangement of words, or jux- 
tapositipn of particles, according tothe genius or gram- 
matical form of the particular tongue. Now, as by 
the habitual use of a language (even though it were 
quite irregular) the signs would insensibly become 
connected in the imagination, wherever the things 
stenified are connected in nature; so, by the regular 
structure of a language, this connection among the 
signs is conceived as analogous to that which subsist- 
eth among their archetypes. From these principles 
we may be enabled both to understand the meaning, 
and to perceive the justness of what is aflirmed in the 
end of the preceding quotation : “ The custom which 
“ we have acquired of attributing certain relations to 
“ ideas, still follows the words, and makes us imme- 
C Dtotole mavretva the aheurdity of that proposition.” 
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Immediately, that is, even before we have leisure to 
give that attention ‘to the signe which is necessary in 
_ order to farm a just conception of the things signified. 
In confirmation of this doctrine it may be observed, 
. that we really think by signs as well as speak by 
them. - 
é . 

I uave hitherto, in conformity to what is now be- 
“come a general and inveterate custom, and in order 
" to-avoid tiresome circumlocutions, used the terms sign 

and ides assexactly correlative. This, I am sensible, 
is nof done with strict propriety. All words are signs, 
. but that the signification cannot always be represent- 
,ed-by an idea, will, I apprehend, be abundantly evi- 
“dent from the obseryations following. All the truths 
which corftitute science, which give exerciseto rea- 
“son, and are discovered by philosophy, are general ; 
all our ideas, in the strictest sense of the word, are par- 
ticular. All the particular truths about which we are . 
conversant, are properly historical, and compose, the 
furniture of memory. Nor do I include under tht 
term. bistorical, the truths which belong to natural his- 
" tory; for even these too are general. Now, beyond 
particular traths or individual tacts, first perceived and. 
then remembered, we should- never be able to proceed. 
ong single step in thinking, any more than in conyers. 
ing,. without the use of signs. 


Wun it is aflirmed, that the whole is equal to all 
) parts, there cannot be <n affirmation which is niore 
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perfectly intelligible, or which commands a:fuller as- 

sent. If, in order to comprehend this, [recur to ideas, 

all that I can do, is to form a notion of some indivi- 

dual whole, divided into a certain number of parts, of 

Which it is constituted, “suppose of the year divided 

into the four seasons... Now, all that J can b aid to 

discern here, is the relation of equality bé&ween this” 
particular whole and,its component parts. if T recur 
to another example, I only perceive dnother partjcu- 

lar truth... The same holds of a third, and of a fourth. 

But eo far am I, after the perception of tan shousgrrtl 

particular similar instagces, from the discovery of the 

universal truth, that if the mind had not the power-of 

considering things as signs, or particular ideas as re- 

presenting an infinity of others, resembling in one 

circu stance, though totally dissimilar in évery other, | 
1 could not so much as conceive the meaning of ai: 
universal truth. Hence it is that some ideas, to adopt - 
the expression of the author above quoted, are partit 

cular in their nature, but general in their representa- 

tion, 


Ture is, however, it must be acknowledged, a dif- 
ficulty in. explaining this power the mind“hath of 
‘considering ideas, not in their private, but, 4s it were, 
in their representative capacity ; which, on thatgu- 
thor’s system, who divides all the objects of thought 
into impressions and ideas, will be found altogether 
jnsurmountable.. It was to avoid this difficulty that 
philosophers at first recurred, as is sometimes the case, - 
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to a still greater, or rather to a downright absurdity, 
the doctrine of abstract ideas. I mean only that doc- 
trine as it hath been frequently explained ; for if any 
one is pleased to-call that faculty, by which a parti- 
cular idea is regarded as representing a whole order, 
by the®Aamé abstraction, I have no objection to the 
term: nay more, I think it sufficiently expressive of 
:the sense :—whilst certain qualities of the individual 
remain unnoticed, and are therefore abstracted from, 
those qualities only which it hath in common with the 
order efigress the mind’s attention. But this is not 
what those writers seem to mean, who philosophise 
upon abstract ideas, as is evident from their own ex- 
plications. 

; Tue patrons of this theory maintain, or at least ex- 
press themselves as if they maintained, that the mind 
is endowed with a power of forming ideas, or images, 
within itself, that are possessed, not only of incongru- 
ous, but of inconsistent qualities, of a triangle, for ex- 
ample, that is of all possible dimensions and propor- 
tions, both in sides and angles, at once right-angled, 
acute-angled, and obtuse-angled, equilateral, equicru- 
ral, and scalenum. One would have thought, that the 
bare mention of this hypothesis would have been equi- 
valent to a confutation of it, since it really confutes 


- itself? ; ; : 


. 4 © 
Yer in this manner one no less respectable in the 
philosophic world than Mr Locke, has, on some occa- 
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sions, expressed himself*. 1 consider the difference, 
however, on this artiele, between him and the two 
authors abovementioned, as more apparent than real, 
or (which amounts to the same thing) ‘more in words : 
than in sentiments. It is indeed scarcely possible that. 
men of discernment should think differently oma subs, 
ject so perfectly subjected to" every one’s*own con- 
sciousness and expenience. What. has betrayed the 
former into such unguarded and improper expressians, 
is plainly an undue, and, till then, unprecedented use, 
of the word idea, which he has employed ¢for whe 
sake, I suppose of simplifying his system) to signify 
not only, as formerly, the trates of things retained in 
the memory, and the images formed by the fancy, 
but even the perceptions of the senses on“the one 
hand, and the conceptions of the intelléct on the 
other, “ it - being that term which,” in his opinion, 
“ serves best to stand for whatsoever is the object of 
the understanding, when a man thinks +5 Act 
cordingly he nowhere, that I remember, defines it, 
with some logicians, “ a pattern or copy of a thing ijn 
the mind.” Nevertheless he has not always, in speak-* 
ing on the subject, attended.to the differen ggcepta- 
tion hé had in the beginning affixed to the w# d; but, 
misled by the commen definition (which regards a 
more limited object), and applying it to the ternyin 
that more, extensive import which he had himself 
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oe 
given it, bas fallen into those inconsistencies in lan- 
guage, which have. been before observed. Thus this 
great men has, in his own example, as it were, de- 
monstrated how difficult it is, even for the wisest, to 
guard uniformly against tHe inconventencies arising 
from the ambiguity of words. 


But that what I have now adyanced is not spoken 
rasbly, and that there was no material difference be- 
tween his opinions and theirs on this article, is, I think, 
mianifest.frgm the following passage: “ To: return to 

-“ general words,. it is plain, by what has been said, 
“that general and universal belong not to the real ex- 
“ istence of things, but are'the inventions and crea- 
‘«Yures of the understanding, made by it for its own 
“use, and Soncepn enly signs, whether words or ideas. 
“ Words are general, as has been said, when used for 
“ signs of general ideas, and so are applicable indiffe- 
* rently’to many particulat things ; and ideas are ge- 
“ neral, when they are set up as the representatives of 
“many particular things : but universality belongs not 
“ to things themselves, which are all of them ‘particus. 
“ Jar instheir existence ; even those words amg ideas 
“whichgn their signification are general, When, 
“ therefore, we quit particulars, the generals ‘that rest 
“ are only creatures of our own making ; their general 
“ nature being nothing but the capacity they are put 
“ into by the understanding! of signifying or represent- 
“ing many particulars. For the signification they 
“heve, is hothing but a relation that, by the mind of 
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“ man, is added to them *} Nothing, in my appre- 
hension, can be more exactly coincident with Berke- 
ley’s doctrine of abstraction. Here not only words 
but ideas are made signs ; and a particular idea is made 
general, not by any change produced in it, (for then 
it would be no longer the same idea,) but, “ by, being 
“sct up as the representative of many sparticular. 
“ things.” Universality, he’ observes, as it belongs 
not to things, belongs not even to “ those words and 
“ ideas, which are all of them particular in their exist- 
“ence, but general in their signification.” Again, the 
gencral nature of those ideas, is “ nothing but the ca+ 
“ pacity they are put into by the understanding of sig- 
_ nifying or representing many particulars ;” and if 
possible, still more explicitly, “ the, signification theye 
“ have is nothing but a relation ;” ‘no alteration on 
their essence, “ that, by the mind.of man, is added to 
“ them.” , 


Some of the greatest admirers of that eminentphi- 
losopher seem to have overlooked entirely the prece- 
ding account of his sentiments on ‘this subject, and 
throufl#l know not what piussion for the. paradoxical» 
(I should rather say, the impossible and unintelligible) 
have shewn an amazing zeal for defending the proprie- 
ty of the hasty expressions which appear in the pagsa- 
ges formerly referred to. Has not the mind of man, 
say they, an unlimited power in moulding and com- 
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bining its ideas? The mind, it must be owned, hath 
an unlimited power in moulding and combining its 
ideas, wt often produceth wonderful forms of its own, 
out of the materials originally supplied by sense; forms 
indeed, of which there is no exemplar to be found in 
nature, centaurs, and griffins, 


“ Gorgons, and hydras, and chimeras dire, 


But still it must not attempt absolute impossibilities, 
by giving to its creature contradictory qualities. It 
Must nat attempt to conceive the same thing to be 
:black and white at the same time, to be no more than 
three inches long, and yet no less than three thousand ; 
to conceive two or more lines to be both equal and un- 
equal, the same angle to be. at once acute, obtuse, and 
right. These philesophers sagely remark, as a conse- 
quence of their doctrine, that the mind must be ex- 
tremely slow in attaining so wonderful a talent ; where- 
-4s, on the contrary, nothing can be more evident than 
thag the power of abstracting, as I have explained it, 
is, to a certain degree, and must be, as early as the 
use of speech, and is consequently discoverable even 
in infants. 


Bor if such an extraordinary faculty, as they sneak 
of, were possible, I cannot, for my put, conceive what 
purpose it could serve. An idea hath heen defined 
by some logicians, the form or reserazlancs of a thing 
in the mind, and the whole of its nower anu use in 
thinking is supposed to arise from ai exact contosnui- 
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ty to its archetype. ‘What then is the use or power 
of that idea, to which there neither is nor can be any 
archetype in nature, whichis merely a creature of the 


brain, a monster that bears not ‘the likeness of any 
thing in the universe. 


In the extensive sense in which Locke, ¥ho is con= 
sidered as the mast strenuous supporter of that doc 
trine, uses the word Idea, even the pérceptions of the 
senses, as I had occasion lately to remark, are inclu- 
ded under that term. And if so, it is incoatrevertible, 
that a particular idea often serves as the sign of a 
whole class. ‘Thus, in every-one of Euclid’s theorems, 
a particular triangle, and a particular parallelogram, 
and a particular circle, aré: employed as signs to der 
note all triangles, all parallelograms, and all circles. 
When a geometrician makes a diagram with chalk 
upon a board, and from it demonstrates some proper- 
ty of astraight-lined figure, no spectator ever ima- 
gines, that he is demonstrating a property of nothing 
else but that individual white figure of five inches long 
which is before him. Every one is satisfied that he is 
demonstrating a property of all that order, | whether 
more or less extensive, of which it is both an example 
and a sign ; all the order being: understood to agree 
with it in certain characters, however different in other 
respects. Nay, what is more, the mind with the ut- 
most facility extends or contracts the representative 
power of the sign, as the particular occasion requires. 
Thus the same equilateral triangle will with equal pro- 
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priety serve for the demonstration not only of a pro- 
perty of all equilateral triangles, but of a property of 
all isosceles triangles, or even of a property of all tri- 
angles whatever. Nay, so perfectly is this matter un- 
derstood, that if the demonstrator in arly part should 
recur te somte property, as to the length of a side, be- 
longing té the particuiar figure he hath constructed, 
but not essential to the kind mentioned in the propo- 
sition, and which the particular figure is solely intend- 
ed to represent, every intelligent observer would in- 
stantly detect the fallacy. So entirely for all the pur- 
poses of science doth a particular serve for a whole 
species or genus. Now, why one visible individual, 
or, in the style of the above-mentioned author, why 
a particular idea of sight, should, in our reasonings, 
serve, without the Smallest inconvenience, as a sign 
for an infinite number, and yet one conceivable indi- 
vidual, or a particular idea of imagination, should not 
be adapted to answer the same cnd, it will, 1 imagine, 
be utterly impossible to say. 





Tuere is, however, a considerable difference in kind 
between such signs as these, and the words of a lan- 
guage. Amongst. ail the individuals of a species, or 
even of the most extensive genus, there is still a natu- 
ral connection, as they agree in the specific or gene- 
ric character. But the connection that subsisteth be- 
tween words and things is, in its origin, arbitrary. Yet 
the difference in the effects not so considerable as one 
would be apt to imagine. In neither case is it the 
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matter, if 1 may be “allowed the ‘expression, but the 
power of the sign’ thatsis regarded by the mind. We 
find that, even in demonstrative -yeasonings,’ signs of 
the latter kind, or mere symbols, ‘may be tsed with, 
as much clearness and success as can be conférré by 
natural signs. The operations both of the algebraist 
and of the arithmetician are sttictly of the rnature of 
demonstration. The, one employs as signs the letters 
of the alphabet, the other certain numerical charac- 
ters. In neither of these arts is it necessary to form 
ideas of the quantities and sums signified ;4¢n-ome in- 
stances it is even impgssible, yet the equations and 
calculations resulting thence are not the less accurate 
and convincing. So.much for the nature and power 
of artificial signs. ; 

Peruaps I have said too much on this subject ; for, 
on a review of what I have written, I am even appre- 
hensive, lest some readers i imagine, that, after*quoting: 
some examples of the unintelligible from ot hid I 
have thought fit to produce a very ample specie 
ofmyown. Every subject, it is certain, is not equally 
susceptible of perspicuity ; but there is a material 
difference between an obscurity which ariseth purely 
from the nature of the subject, and that’ whichis. 
chargeable upon the style. Whatever regards the 
analysis of the operations of the mind, which is quick- 
er than lightning in all her energies, must in a great 
measure be abstruse and dark. Let then the dissatis- 
fied reader deign to bestow on the foregoing observa- 
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tions a second perusal; and though after that he 
should be as much at a loss as« before, the case may 
not be without remedy. Let him not therefore be 
discouraged from proceeding : there is still a possi- 
bility that the application of the principles, which I 
have been &ttemping to develope, will reflect some 

- light on “hem : and if not, it is but a few minutes 
thrown away ; for I do not oftep enter on such pro- 
found researches. 


~~ 


SECT. If....The application of the preceding prin- 
ciples. 


Now, to apply this doctrine to the use for which 
it was introduced, let us consider how we can account 
by it for these phenomena, that a man of sense should 
sence write nonsense and not know it, and that 

aman of sense should sometimes read nonsense and 
imagine he understands it. 


In the preceding quotation from the Treatise on-Hu- 
man Nature, the authorobserves, that “ notwithstand- 
“ing that we do not annex distinct and complete 
“ ideas to every term we make use of, we may avoid 
* talking nonsense, and may perceive any repugnance. 
“ among the ideas, as well as if we had a full compre- 
“ hension of them.” This remark generally holds. Thus 
in matters that are perfect/y familiar, and are level to 
an ordinary capacity, in simple narration, or in moral 
observations on the occurrences of life, a man of com- 
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mon uriderstahding may be deceived by specious false- 
hood, but is Hardly tovbe gulled by downright non- 
serise. Almost all the possible applications of the terms 
( in other words, all the acquired relations of the signs) 
have become ‘customary to him. The corisequentce 
is, that an unusual application of arly term is irstantly 
detected ; this detection breedsdoubt, and ‘his doubt 
occasions an immediate recourse to ideas. The re- 
course of the mind, when in any degreé puzzled with 
the signs, to the knowledge it has of the thing signifi- 
ed, is natural, and on such plain subject> perfectly 
easy. And of this recopirse the discovery of the mean- 
ing, ot of the unmeaningness of what is said, is the 
immediate effect. But in matters that are by no 
means familiar, or are treated in an uncommon manner, 
and in such as are of an abstruse and intricate nature, 
the case is widely different. There are particularly 
three sorts of writing wherein we:are liable to be im- 
posed on by words without meaning: i 

Tun first is, where there is an exuberance of metd- 
phor. Nothing is more certain, than that this trope, 
when temperately and appositely used, serves to add 
light to the expression, and energy to the sentiment. 
On the contrary, when vaguely and intemperately 
used, nothing can serve more effectually to cloud the 
sense, where there is sense, and by consequence to 
conceal the defect, where_ there is no sense to show. 
And this is the case, not only where there is in the 
same sentence a mixture of discordant metaphors, but 
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also where the metaphoric style is too long continued, 
and too far pursned *, .The,reason is obvious. In 
common speech the words are the immediate signs of 
the thought., ‘But its not so here; for when a per- - 
sen, instead: of adopting ‘metaphors taat come natu- 
rally gnd opportunely in his way, rummages the whole 
world infquest of them, and piles them one upon an- 
other, when he cannot so properly be said to use me- 
taphor, as to” talk in metaphor, or rather when from 

“metaphor he runs into allegory, and thence into enig- 
ma, his gvords are not the immediate signs of his 
thought; they are at best but the signs of the signs 
of his thought. His writing’) may then be called what 
Spenser not, unjustly styled his Fairy Queen, @ per- 
petual allegory or dark conceit. Most readers will ac- 
count it much to bestow a transient glance on the li- 
teral sense, ‘which* lies nearest ; but will-never think 
of that meaning more remote, which the figures them- 
selves are intended to signify. It is no wonder then 

~ that thif sense, for thegdiscovery of which it is neces- 
sary to see through a double veil, should, where it is, 
mote readily escape our observation, and that, where 
it is wanting, we should not so quickly miss it. As to 
writers in this way, they are often misled by a desire 
of flourishing on the several attributes of a metaphor, 
which. they have pompously ushered i into the discourse, ° 
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2 Ut modicus autem atque Sppostunus translationis usus illustrat 
orationem : ita frequens et ob€curat et tzedio complet. continuus 
vero in allegories et wnigmata exit. Quint. Ly viii, C. 6. 
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without taking the trouble to examine whether there 
be any qualities in the’subject to which these attributes 
can with justice and perspicuity be applied. 

: d : : 

In one of the examples of the unintelligible above- 
cited, the author having once determined to represent 
the human mind under the metaphor of ‘a country, 
hath revolved in his thoughts the.various objects 
which might be found in a country, but hath never 
dreamt of considering whether there be any things in 
the mind properly analogous to these. “Hence the 
strange parade he makes with regions, and recesses, 
hollow caverns, and private seats, wastes and wil 
dernesses, fruitful and cultivated track, words which, 
though they have a precise meaning, as applied to 
country, have no definite signification as applied to 
mind. With equal propriety he might Ixrve intro- 
duced all. the variety which Satan discovered in the 
kingdom of darkness, : : 


Rocks, caves,'lakes, fens, bogs, dens, and shades of death *; 
or given us with Othello, * 


———— All his travel’s history 

Wherein, be/ie, of aritres vast and desarts idle, 

Rough quarries, rocks, and. hills whose heads. touch nee 
°T bad Beem is hent to speak +. 


>? q 
a a a eae 
* Paradise Lost. a + Shakespeare. | 
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So much for the immoderate use of metaphor, which, 
by the way, is the principal source of all the nonsense 
of orators and poets, 

Tue second species of writing wherein we are liable 
to be imposetl on by words without meaning, is that 
wherein the terms most frequently occurring, denote 
things which are of a complicated nature, and to 
which the mind is not sufficiently familiarised. Many 
of those notions which are called by philosophers mixt 
modes, ote under this denomination. Of these the 
instances are numberless in every tongue; such as, 
fovernment, church, state, constitution, polity, power, 
commerce, legielature, jurisdiction, proportion, symme- 
try, elegance. It will considerably increase the dan- 
ger of our being deceived by an unmeaning use of 
such terms, if they are besides (as very often they 
are) of so indeterminate, and consequently equivocal 
significations, that a writer, unobserved either by him- 
self or by his reader, tay slide from onc sense of the 
term to another, till by degrees he fall into such, ap- 
plications of it as will make no sense at all. It de- 
serves our notice also, that we are in much greater 
danger ‘of terminating in this, if the different mean- 
ings of the same word have some affinity to one an- 
other, than if they have none. In the latter case, 
when “there is no affinity, the transition. from one 
meaning to another, is taking a very wide step, and 
what few writers are in any danger of; it ‘is, besides, 
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reader. So much for the second cause of deception, 
which.is the chief source of all the nonsense of writers 
on politics and criticism. 


Tur third and last, atid, I may add, the principal 
species of composition, wherein we are exposed to this 
illusion by the abuse of words, is that inwwhich the 
terms employed are very abstract, and consequently 
of very extensive signification. It is an observation 
that plainly ariseth from the nature and structure of 
language, and may be deduced as a corgllary from 
what hath been said of the use of artificial signs, that _ 
the more general any hame js, as it comprehends the 
more individuals under it, and consequently requires 
the more extensive knowledge in the mind that would 
rightly apprehend it, the more it: must have of in- 
distinctness and obscurity. Thus the word Jion is 
more distinctly apprehended by the mind than the 
word beast, beast than animal, animal than being. 
But there is, in what are gelled abstract subjects, a 
still greater fund of obscurity than that arising from 
the’ frequent mention of the most general terms. 
‘Names must be assigned tb those qualities as consi- 
dered’ abstractly, which never subsist independently, 
ot by themselves, but which constitute the generic 
characters, and the specific differences of things. And 
this leads to.a manner which is in many instances re-. 
-mote from the common use of speech, and therefore 
must be of more difficult’conception. The qualities 
thys considered as in a state of separation from the 
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subjects to which they belong, have been not unfitly 
compared by a famous wit of the last century, to dis- 
embodied spirits : 

He could reduce all things to acts, e 
And knew their natures and abstracts 5 
“Where entity and quiddity 

Tif: ghosts of defunct bodies fly *. 


As the maneg of the departed heroes which ACneas 
saw in.the infernal regions, were so constituted as ef. 
fectually.tg elude the embrace of every living wight ; 
in like manner the abstract qualities are so subtile as 
‘often to elude the apprehension of the most attentive 
mind. They have, I may say, too much volatility to 
be arrested, were it but for a moment, 


: . : 
———The flitting shadow sips away, 
Like winds or empty dreams that fly the day +. Daypen. 


It is no wonder, then, that a misapplication of such 
words, whether general.or abstract, should frequent~ 
ly escape our notice. . The more general any word is 
in its signification, it isthe more liable to be abused 
by an improper or anmeahing application. A foreign. 
er will escape discovery in a crowd, who would in. 
stantly be distinguished in a select company. A very 
general term is applicable alike to a multitude of dif 


% Hudibras, Boi. C. x. 
} er comprensa nfanus effugit imago, ; 
Par levibus ventis, valuczique simillima somno. : 
mo i ZExzrs, "1. 6. 
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ferent individuals, a particular teryp is applicable but 
toa few. When thes rightful applications of a word 
are extremely numerous, they cannot all be so strong- 
ly fixed by habit, but that, for greater security, we 
must perpetually recur in our minds from the sign to 
the notion we have of the thing sighified y and,for the 
reason aforementioned, it is in Such instanc§s difficult 
precisely to ascertain.this notion. Thus the latitude 
of a word, though different from its ambiguity, hath 
often a similar effect. 


Fourtuer, it is a cestain fact, that when we are 
much accustomed to particular terms, we can scarce- 
ly avoid fancying that we understand them, whether 
they have a meaning or not. The reason of this ap- 
prehension might easily be deduted from what hath 
been already said of the nature of signs. Let it suf- 
fice at present to observe the fact.. Now, on-ordina- 
ry subjects, if we adopt such a wrong opinion, we 
may easily be undeceived, * The reason is, that on 
such subjects, the recourse from the sign to the thing 
signified is easy. For the opposite reason, if we-are 
in such an error on abstract subjects, it is.next to im- 
possible that ever we should be undeceived. - Hence 
it is, if without offence I may be indulged the.obser- 
vation, that in some popular systems of religion, -the 
zeal of the people is principally exerted in supfioit of 
certain favourite phrases, and a kind of technical and 
idiomatical dialect to which their ears have been long 
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understand, but in. which often there is nothing to be 
understood. 


“From such causes it hath arisen, that ever since 
the earliest days of philosophy, abstract subjects have 
been the principal* province of altercation and logo. 
machy ; t the support of which, how far the awtificial 
dialectic of the schoolmen, nay, ,the analytics and the 
metaphysics, the categories and the topics of the justly 
admired Stagyrite have contributed, we have considered 
already &« Indeed, at length, disputation in the schools 

came to be so much a mechanical exercise, that if 
once a man had learned his logic, and had thereby 
come to understand the use of his weapons, and had’ 
gotten the knack of wielding them, he was qualified, 

" without any other kind of knowledge, to defend any 
position whatsoever, how contradictory soever to com- 
mon sense, and to the clearest discoveries of reason 
and experience. This art, it must be owned, obsery- 
ed a wonderful impartiality in regard to truth and er- 
ror, or rather the most absolute indifference to both, 
“If it was oftener employed i in defence of error, that is 
not to be wondered at ; for the way of truth is one,_ 
the ways of error are ‘infinite. One qualified in the 
manner above-mentioned, could as successfully dispute 
on a subject of which he was totally ignorant, as on 
one with which he was perfectly acquainted, Success 
indeed tended then no. mote to decide the question, 
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than a mati’s killing his antagonist in a duel serves 
now to satisfy any per$on of sense that the victor had 
right op his side, and that the vanquished was in the 
wrong. Such an art as this could at bottom be no 
other than a mere playing with words, used indeed 
_ grammatieally, and according to certain rutes esta- 
blished in the schools, but quite insignifitant, and 
therefore incapable ¢f conveying knowledge, 


Vain wisdom all, and false philosophy. 


Tuus logic, between two and three centuries ago, 
received a considerable improvement from one Rai- 
mund Lully, a native of Majorca, who, by the inge- 
nious contrivance of a few concentric moveable cir- 
cles, on the borders of some of which were inscribed 
the subjects, of others the predicaments, and of others 
the forms of questions; he not only superseded the 
little in point of invention which the scholastic logic 
had till then required, but much accelerated the ope- 
ratioris of the artist, All was done by manual labour. 
All the circles, except the outmost, which was im- 
moveable, were turned upoh the common center, one 
after another. In this manner the disposition of sub- 
jects, predicaments, and questions, was perpetually 
varied. All the proper questions on every subject 
wee suggested, and pertinent answers supplied. In . 
the same way did the working of the engine discover 

_ and apply the séveral topics of argument that might 
be used in support of any question. On this rare de- 
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vice, one Athanasius Kircher made great improve- 
ments in the last century. He Boasted, that by means 
of a coffer of arts, divided into a number of small re- 
ceptacles, entirely of his own contriving, a thousand 
prodigies. might begperformed, which either could not 
be elfetted ‘at all, by Lully’s magical circles, or at 
least not # expeditiously. 
: . , 
Notuwe can more fully prove, that the fruit of all 
such contrivances was mere words without knowledge, 
an empt¥ Show of science without the reality, than 
the ostentatious and absurd wey in which the inven- 
tors, and their votaries, talk of these inventions, 
They would have us believe, that in these is contain. 
ed a complete encyclopedia, that here we may dis- 
cover all the’arts and’ sciences as in their source, that 
hence ull of them may be deduced a priori, as from 
their principles. Accordingly they treat all those as 
no better than quacks and empirics who have recourse 
to so homely a tutoress as experience. 
a 
Tue consideration of their pretensions hath indeed 
satisfied me, that the ridicule thrown on projectors of 
* this kind, in the account given by Swift * of a pro~ 
fessor in thé academy of Lagado, is not excessive, 
as I once’ thought it. The boasts of the accademist 
on the prodigies performed, by his frame, are far less 
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extravagant than those of the above-mentioned artists, 
which in truth they very much resemble *, 


* At what an amazing pitch of perfection doth Knitteliug, a 
great admirer beth of Lully -nd of Kircher, suppose’ that the a. 
depts in this literary handicraft may artive. “The assiduioni nd 
careful practice will, at length, according to him, fully 
“ Quomodo de quacunque re proposita statim lib?um concipere, 
« et in capita dividere, de quacunque re ex tempore disserere, ar- 
$ gumentari, de quocunque themate orationent formare, .orationem 
“ mentalem per horam, dies et septimanas protrahere, rem quam- 
“ cunque describere, per apologos et fabulas proponere, “emblems. 
“ ta et hieroglyphica invenire, de quacunque re historias expedite 
“ scribere, adversaria de qracunque re facere, de quacunque matg 
sia consilia darc, omnes argutias’ad unam regulam reducere, as» 
“ sumptum thema in infinitum multiplicare, ex falso rem demons- 
“ ¢rare, quidlibet per quidlibet probare, possimus.”” Quirinus Kuhl. 
mannus, another philosopher of the last century, in a letter'to 
Kircher, hath said with much good sense, concerning his coffer, 
“ Lusus est ingeniosus, ingeniose Kirchere, nen methodus, prima 
“ fronte -aliquid .promittens, in recess nihil solvens. Sine cista 
“ enim puer nihil potest respondere, et in cista nihil procter verba 


us, 





“abet tot profert quot audit, siné intellect, ad instar: psittaci; 
* et de illo jure dicitur quod Lacon de philomela, Vor est. preetere= 
7 aque nihil? Could any body imagine, that onc who thonght 
0 justly of Kircher’s device, was Shimself the author of another, of 
the same kind. He had, it seems, contrived a scientific machifie, 
that moved by wheels, with the conception of which he pretended © 
to have been inspired by heaven, but. unfortunatcly he did not Tive 
to publish it. His only view, therefore, in the words above quot- 
ed, was to depreciate Kircher’s engine, that he might the more, 
effectually. recommend his own.” © Multa passim,” says Morholf 
concerning him (Polyhistor. vo2. 1 lib. fi. cap. 5.) “ de rotis suis 
“ combinatoriis jactat,’ quibus otdinatis. unus homo millies mille, 
“$mo millies millies mille scsibas vincat 3 qui tamen primarius. ro- 
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So much for the third and last cause af illusion 
that was taken notice of, arisigg from the abuse of 


“tatun scopus non est, sed grandior longé restat: nempe notitia 
“ providentia: eterna, orbisque té&rarum motust? And again, 
, es ullus hominum tai insulso judicio prieditus est, qui hac in- 
« stitutiorfe libros doctos, HEUDS utiles, omni rerum scientia plenes, 
“ levissina dpera edere non potest.” How much more modest is 
the professor of Lagado : “ He flatters himself, indeed, that a more 
“noble exalted thought than his never sprang in a other man’s 
“head,” but doth not lay claim to inspiration. “ Every one 
“ knows,” be adds, “ how laborious the usual method is of attains 
“ing to arts and sciences: whereas, by his contrivance, the most 
“ignorant person, at a reasonable chafge, and with a little bodily 
“ labour, may write books in philosophy, poetry, politics, law, ma- 
* thematics, and theology,” (no mention of history) ‘ swichout the 
“least assistance from genius and study.” He is still modest e- 
nough to require time, and some corporal exercise; in order to the 
composing of a treatise ; but those artists propese to bring a profi- 
cient “ statim librum concipere,” instantly, “ levissima opera,’ 
with little or no pains. I shall conclude with laying before the 
reader the opinion of Lord Verulam, conceming the Lullian art, - 
an opinion that may, with equal justice, be applied to the devices 
of all Lully’s followers and imitators. “ Neque tamen illud pros 
“ termittendum, quod nonnulli vir magis tumidi quam docti insu- 
“ darunt circa methodum quand’m, legitima methodinomine han@ 
dignam, cum potius sit methodus imposture, que tamen quibus- 
“ dam ardelionibus acceptissima procul dubio fuerit. Hiec metho- 
“ dus ita scientice alicujus guttulas aspergit, ut quis sciolus specie 
sf nonnulla eruditionis ad estentationem possit abuti. Talis fuit 
“ ars Lullii, talis typecosmia a nonnullis exarata; qua, nihil aliud 
“ fuerunt, quam vocabulorum artis cujusque massa et acervus; ad 
*‘ hoc, ut qui voces artis habeant i in promptu, etiam artes ipsas per- 
“ didicisse existimentur. Hujus generis collectanea ofticinam refe- 
“runt veteramentariam, subi presegmina multa reperiuntur, sed ni- 
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very general and abstract terms, which is the princi- 
pal source of all the ronsense that hath been invent- 
ed by metaphysicians, mystagogues, and theologians. 
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SECT. Iu..When is obscurity apposite, if ever it be 
apposite, and what kind? 


Havine fully considered the nature of perspicuity, 
and the various ways in which the laws relating to it 
may be transgressed, I shall now inquire, whether to 
be able to transgress with dexterity in any of those 
ways, by speaking obscurely, ambiguously, or unin- 
telligibly, be not as essential to the perfections of elo- 
quence, as to be able to speak perspicuously ? 


Exoguence, it may be said, hath been defined to 
be, that art or talent whereby the discourse is adapt- 
“hil quod alicujus-sit pretii.” De Augm. Scien. lib. vie cap, 2. 
J shall only observe, that when he calls this art a method of impos- 
ture, he appears to mean that it puts an imposition upen the mind, 
not so much by infusing error instead of trut’s, as by amusing us 
with mere words instead of ureful knowledge. 
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ed to produce the effect which the speaker intends it 
should produce in the heares*, May not then ob- 
scurity, on some occasions, be as conducive to the ef. 
fect intended; as perspicuity is on other occasions? 
If the latter is necessary in“order to inform, is not the 
former necessary in order to deceive? If pérspicuity 
be expedfent in convincing us of truth, and persuad. 
ing us to-do right, is not its contrary, obscurity, ex- 
pedient in effecting the contrary ; that is, in convin- , 
cing us of what is false, and‘in Persea. to do 


wrong ?ewAnd may not either of these effects be the 
aim of the speaker? 


‘This way of arguing is far more plausible than just. 
To be obscure, or even unintelligible, may, I acknow- 
ledge, in some cages, contribute to the design of the 
orator, yet it doth not follow, that obscurity is as es. 
sential to eloquence as the opposite quality. It is the 
design of the medical art to give health and ease to 
the patient, not pain and sickness, and that the lat- 
ter are sometimes the foreseen effects of the medigines 
employed, doth not invalidate the. general truth. 
_Whatever be the real intention of a speaker or writ- 
er, whether to satisfy our reason of what is true or of 
what is untrue, whether to incline ogr-will to what 
is-right or to what is wrong, still he- must propose to 
effect his design, by informing. our understanding : 
nay More, without conveying to our minds some in- 
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formation, he might as well attempt e atchieve his 
purpose by addressing us in an unknown tongue. 
Generally, therefore, this quality of style, perspicuity, 
is as requisite in seducing to evil, as in exciting to 
good, in defer:ding error, as in supporting truth. 








I am sensible that this positior: must appedz to many 
a perfect paradox.. What! say they, is it not as na- 
; tural to vice and falsehood to sculk in*darkness, as it 
is to truth and virtue to appear in light? Doubtless 
it is in some sense, but in such a sense asis not in 
the least repugnant to the doctrine here advanced. 
“That therefore we may be satisfied of the justness of 
this theory, it will be necessary to consider a little 
farther the nature both of persuasion and of convic- 
tion. 


Wirrn regard to the former, it is evident, that the 
princlpal scope for employing persuasion, is, when the 
mind balances, or may be supposed to balance, in de- 
termining what choice to make in respect of conduct, 
whether to do this, or to do that, or at least whether to 
do, or to forbear. And it is equally evident, that the 
mind would never balance a moment in choofing, un- 
less theré were. motives to influence it on each of the: 
opposite sides. In favour of one sidé perhaps is the 
love of glory, in favour of the other the love of life. 
Now, whichever side the* orator espouses, there are 


two things that must carefully. be studied™ by him, as 
<7... TT W. 
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was observed on a former occasion * ; the first is, to. 
excite in his hearers that desiré or passion which fa~ 
vours his design ; the second is, to satisfy their judg- 
ments, that there is a connection between the conduct 
to which he would persuade them, and the gratifica- 
tion of the desire or_passion which he excites. The 
first is eTected by communicating natural and lively 
ideas of the object; the second by arguments from 
experience, analogy, testimony, or the plurality of 
chances. To the communication of natural and vivid 
ideas, tk~ pathetic circumstances formerly enumerat- 
ed}, are particularly conducjve.— Now, to the effica-_ 
cious display of ‘those circumstances, nothing can be 
more unfriendly than obscurity, whose direct tenden- 
cy is to confound our ideas, or rather to blot them al- 
together. And a¢ to the second requisite, the argu- 
mentative part, that can never require obscurity, 
which doth not require even a deviation from truth, 
It may be as true, and therefore as demonstrablé, that 
my acting in one way will promote my safety, or what 
regard as my interest, as that my acting in the con-. 
trary way will raise ‘my fante. And even when an 
orator is under a necessity of replying. to what. hath 
been advanced by an antagonist, in order to weaken 
the impression he hath made, of to lull the passion he 
hath roused, it is not often that he is obliged to avail 
saree et eerie 
* Book I. Chap. WII; Sect. 1V. See the analysis. of persuasion, 
+ Book I, Chap. VII. Sect. V..= The explication and use of 
those circumstances, : 
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himself of aity false or sophistical reasoning, which 
alone can render obscwyity useful. . Commonly, on the 
contrary, he hath only to avail himself of an artful ex- 
hibition of every: circumstance of the case, that can 
any way confribute to inValidate or to-subvert his ad- 
versary’s plea, and consequently to support hjs own. 
Now, it is a certain fact, that ix almost all gomplicat- 
ed cases, real circumstances will be found in favour of 
_ each side of the question. Whatevégpide therefore 
the orator supports, it is his business, in the first place, 
to select those circumstances that are favaurable to 
to his own plea, or which excite the passion that is di- 
“rectly smstrumental in prometing his ends secondly, 
‘to select those circurastances that are unfavourable to 
the plea of his antagonist, and to add to all these such 
clearness and energy by his eloquence, as will effec- 
tually fix the attention of the hearers upon them, and 
thereby withdraw their regards from those circum« 
stances, equally real, which favour the other side: in 
short, it is the business of the two antagonists to give _ 
different or even, opposite dircctiotis to the attention 
of the hearers 3 but thap itis alike the interest, of each 
to set those perticular ‘circumstances, to which che: 
would attracf their notice, in as, clear.a light as ; 
sible. And ite only-by, acting thus that he can hope 
to effectuate ‘his purpose. - = : 





PeRHars itswill be urged, that though, whete the 
end. is-persuasfon, there,doth not séem to he an abso- 
late necessity for sophistry and obscurity on‘ either 
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side, as there is not on either side an absolute neces- 
sity for supporting falsehood : the case is certainly 
different when the end is to convince the under- 
standing, In this case, whatever is spoken on one” 
side of the question, as it is spoken in support of er- 
ror, mast Ee sophistical ; and sophistry seems to re- 
quire a p*rtion of obscurity, to serve her as a veil, that: 
she may escape discovery. Even here, however, the 
ycase is not sdyplain, as at first it may be thought. So- 
phistry (which hath:sometimes been successfully used 
in suppe*t of truth) is not always necessary for the 
support of error. Error may be supported, and hath 
been often strenuously supported, by. very cogent ar=~ 
cern and just reasoning. 


Bor as this position will probably appear to many 
very extraordinary, if not irrational, -it will be neces- 
sary to examine the matter more minutely. It is true, 
indeed, that in subjects susceptible of demonstrative 
proof, error cannot be defended but by sophistry ; 
and sophistry, to prevent detection, must shelter, her- 
self itt. ‘obscurity. This resyilts from the nature of 
scientific evidence, as formerly explained *. This 
kind. of evidence is solely conversant about the inva- 
triable relations of number and ‘extension, which rela- 
tions it evolves‘by a simple chain of axioms, An as- 
sertion, therefore,. that is coritrary to,truth in these 
matters, is also-absurd and incoficeival fe; nor is there 
any scope here: for contrariety of proofs. According- 

* Zook 1, Chap. V. Sect. II. 
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ly, debate and argumentation have no footing here, 
The case is far otherw&e with moral evidence, which 
nis of a complex nature, which admits degrees, which 
is almost alwgys combatgd by opposite preofs, and 
these, though perhaps lower, in degree, as truly of the 
nature of prcof and evidence, as those wherelsy they 
are opposed. The probability, °on the whote, as was 
shown already *, liew in the proportion which the 
contrary proofs, upon comparison, bear to one ano- 
ther ; a proportion which, in complicated cases, it is 
often difficult, and sometimes even impossibit to ascer- 
tain. The speakers, therefore, on the opposite sides, 
have each real evidence to ingist on 3 and there is here 
the same scope as in persuasory discourses, for all the 
arts that can both rivet the hearer’s attention on the 
circumstances of the proof favourable to the speaker’s 
design, and divert his attention from the contrary cir- 
cumstances. Nor is there in ordinary cases, that is, 
in all cases really dubious and disputable, any necessi- 
ty, on either side, for what is properly called sophistry. 


Tur natural place for sophistry is, when a speaker 
finds himself obliged to attempt the refutation of -ar- 
guments that are both clear and convincing. Foran 
answerer to. overlook such arguments.altogether might 
be dangerous, and: to treat them. in’such:a manner as 
to elude ¢heir forte, requires the most exquisite ad- 
dress. A little sophistry here will, no doubt, be. 
pee: “a sen se ase 

. * Book I. Chap. Vi Sect, IL. 
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thought necessary, : by..o one with whom, victory hath 
amore charms than truth; and Sophiitry, as was hint~ 
€d above, always implies obscurity ; 3 for that'a sophism* 
should be mistaken for an argument, can be imputed: 


only to this, that itis not rightly understood,” 




















4 As frova what Hith. been said, We may Fearit’to dis.” 
‘ingzuish the fey cases wherein @ violation of the laws 
of perspicuity’ may be pertinent to the purpose of the 
orator, I shall next enquire what kind. of ‘violation i B 
da such cases best fitted for answering’ his ‘design. it 
is evident it cannot be the first, which for distin ingtian’s 
sake was denominated by the general name Obscurii 
ty. When a hearer not only doth*fot~ understand: 
but i is. himself sensible” ‘that -he doth not understand 
what i is spoken, it can produce no effect on: him, ‘but 
‘weariness, suspicion, and d disgust, “which must be pret 
judicial to the intention. Although it is not always: 
necessary,” that” vevery thing advanced by the speak 
ér should convey information’to tt né hédter,” it is: ne?" 
. cessary that he sould believe ‘himself’ informed- by! 
what is said,’ ere he can -be ‘convinced or. persuaded. 
‘by it..For the like reason, it is not the second. kind: 
wo 1 tranggression, or any discoverable ambiguity in what 
sis spoken, that is adapted to the end of speaking: 
This fault, af. discovered, though not of so bad conse" 
“quence as ‘the former, tends to- distract the attention, 
fof the: hearer, ‘and therebysto- weaken ‘the impr ession, 
‘which. the’ words W vould otherwise have made.*"It re~ 
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discussed, when what is said, though in itself ‘unintel- 
ligible, a hearer may bg led to imagine that he under- _ 
stands. When ambiguities can artfully be made to ° 
elude discovery, and to conduce to this deception, 
they may be fised with sitccess*. Now, though no- 
‘thing would seem to be easier than this kind of style, 
when an author falls into it nawirally ; thay, is, when 
he deceives himself as well as his reader ; nothing is 
more difficult when attempted of design. It is be- 
sides requisite, if this manner must be continued for 
any time, that it be artfully blended with some glimp- 

* ses of meaning ; else, to persons of. discernment, the 
charnv Pill at last be dissolved, and the nothingness of 
what hath been spoken will be detected’; may, even 
the attention of thé unsuspecting multitude, when 
not relieved by any thing that is level to their com- 
prehension, will infallibly flag. The invocation ins 
the Dunciad admirably suits the orator who is unbap- 
pily reduced to the necessity of taking shelter in the 
unintelligible. 


* Of datkness visible so much be lent, 
“As half to show, half veil tad@deep intent. 


There is but one subject in nature (if what is unintel- 
ligible can be called a subject) on which the appetite 
of nonsense’ is utterly insatiable. The intelligent read- 


s slg: a 








* That they are often successf@l this way, hath been justly re 
marked by Aristotle, Tay 2” ovodloy, sa perv voPisa Sceavupesces Kpnriiees 
craps tadlns yao naneryit. Pare Xe ; : 
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er needs not be informed that I mean what is com- 
monly termed mystical theologx ; 2 subject whose sup- 
" posed sublimity serves with its votaries to apologise for 
its darkness. That here indeed there may be found 
readers who can, not only with patience but with a- 
vidity,-not only through pages but through volumes, 
lose theméelves in warttlering over a maze of words un- 
enlightened by a single ray of sense, the translation of 
the works of Jacob Behmen, and our modern Hutchin- 
sonian performances, are lamentable proofs. But this 
case is pasticular. 
Z c 
Arrer all, we are not to imagine, that the Sophisti- 
geal and unmeaning, when it may in some sense be 
said to be proper, or even necessary, are, in ‘respect 
of the ascendant gained over the mind of the hearer, 
sever capable of rivaling conclusive arguments perspi- 
cuously expressed. The effect of the former is at most 
only to confound the judgment, and by the confusion 
it produceth, to silence contradiction ; the effect of the 
latter is, fully to convince the understanding. .. The 
impression made by the first can no more be compared. 
in distinctness and vivacity to that effected by the se- 
cond, than the dreams of a person asleep to his per- 
ceptions when awake. Hence we may perceive an 
eminent disadvantage, which the advocate for error, 
when compelled to recur to words without -meaning, 
must.labour under. The weapons he is obliged to use .. 
. are of such a nature, that'there is much greater diff. 
culty in managing them, than in managing those that 
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must be ie etnpleyea | in the capse of trath, ‘and wien 
managed ever so dexttrously, they cannot do equal 

execution. A.still greater disadvantage the patron of 
the cause of ipjustice or gf vice must grapple . ith, 
For though he may find real motives to urge “G0 de- 
fence of his plea, as wealth perhaps, or éase, Or plea- , 
sure, he hath to encounter or flude the m@ral senti- 
ments which of all naotives whatever take the strong- 
est hold of the heart. And if he find himself under 
a necessity of attempting to prove that virtue and right 
are on his side, he hath his way'to grope through a 
lahvrinth of sophistry and nonsense. 





So much for the legitimate use of the unintelligible 
in oratory. 


SECT. II....Objections answered. 


Bur are there not some subjects, and even some 
kinds of composition, which, from their very nature, 
demand a dash of obscurity? Doth not decency often 
require this? Doth not deligacy require this? And is . 
not this even essential to the allegoric style, and to the 
enigmatic ? As to the manner which decency ‘some- 
times requires, it will be found on examination to 
stand opposed more properly to vivacity than to,. :per- 
spicuity of style, and will, therefore fall to be: ‘consi- 
dered afterwards. 


oI SHALL Now, therefore, examine, in the first’ place, . 
in what respect delicaty may be Sid. to demand ob- 
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scurity. Thus much indeed is evident, that delicacy 
often requires that certain sentiments be rather insi- 
nuuted than expressed; in other words, that they be 
not directly spoken, bat that sufficient ground be gi- 
ven toinfer them irom what is spoken. Such senti- 

,ments are, theugh improperly, considered as obscure- 
ly expressed, tor this Special reason,. that it is not by 
the first operaticn of the intellect, an apprehension of 
the meaning of what is said, but by a second opera. 
tion, a reflection on what is implied or presupposed, 
that they are discovered ; in which double operation 
of the mind, there ifa faint resemblance to what hap- 
peus in the case of real Obscurity. But in the case of 
which [ain treating, it is the thought more than the 
expression that serves for a veil to the sentiment sug- 
gested. If therefore in such instances there may be 
said to be obscurity, it is an obscurity which is totally 
distinct from obscurity of language. 


ay 





‘ Tnar this matter may be better understood, we 
must carefully distinguish between the thought .ex- 
pressed, and the thought hinted. The latter may be 
affirmed to be obscure, because it is not expressed, 
but hinted; whereas the former, with which alone 
perspicuity ‘of style is concerned, must always be ex. 
pressed with clearness, otherwise the sentiment will 
never be considered as either beautiful or delicate *, 
I shall Dlustrate this by examples. 








* This will serve to explain what Bouhours, a celebrated Frengh 
critic, and a great advocate for perspicuity, hath advanced on this 
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No subject requires to be treated more delicately 
than praise, especially when it is given to a person 

‘present. Flattery is so nauseous to a liberal spirit, 

_that even when praise is merited, it is disugr 
least. to unconcerned hearers, if it appear in a ga 
which adulation commonly assumes. For ti#s rea- 
son, an encomium or complinfent never siecceeds so 
well as when it is indigect. It then appears to escape 
the speaker unawares, at a time that le seems to have 
no intention to commend. Of this kind the follow- 
ing story will serve as an example: “ A gentleman 
“who had an employment bestowed on him, without 
“0 much as being known tb his benefactor, waited 
“ upon the great man who was so gencrous, and was 
“ beginning to say, he was infinitely obliged ——Not 
« at all, says the patron, turning from him to an- 
“ other: Had I known a more deserving man in Eng- 
« Jand, be should not have bad it*.” Were the ap-— 
parent intention of the minister was only to excuse 
the person on whom the favour had been conferred, 

_ thestrouble of making an acknowledgment, by assur 
ing him that it bad not been given him from personal 
attachment. or partiality. But whilst he appears in- 
fends only: to ‘say this, he says. what implies the 





























subject, “ Souvencz vous que rien n’est plus opposé.A la veri itable 
« delicatesse gue d’exprimer trop les ckoses, et que le grand art 
“ consiste A ne pas tout dire sur certain sujets; & glissev dessus plii- 
“ tot que d’y appuyer; cn-un mot, Ben laisser penser aux’ autres 
“ plus que Yon n’en dit” Maniere de bien penser, &c, 

* Tatler, No. 17, : 
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greatest praise, and, as it were, accidentally betrays 
the high opinion he entertaineé of the other’s merit, 
If he had said directly, * You are the most deserving 
“ man that I know in England,” ‘the apswer, though 
implying no more than what he did say, would have 
been not only indelicate, but intolerable. On so 
slight a’ tean in the expression it frequently depends, 
whether the same sentiment shall appear delicate or 
gross, complimental or affronting. 





Somerimrs praise is very successfully and very de- 
Nicately conveyed, under an eappearance of chagxi 
This constitutes the mefit of that celebrated thought 
of Boileau : “ To' imagine in such a warlike age, which 
* abounds in Achileses, that we can write verses as 
“easily as they take towns*!” The poet seems 
only venting his complaints against the unreasonable 
expectations of some persons, and at the same time 
discovers, as by chance, the highest admiration of his 
monarch and the heroes who served him, by suggest- 
ing the incredible rapidity of the success with which 
their arms were crowned, : , 


Sometimes also commendation will be couched with 
great delicacy under an air of reproach. An example 
of this I shall give from the paper lately quoted : 
“ My Lord, said the Duke of B. m, after his li- 


ee 














* Et dans ce tems guerrier et fecond en Achilles 
Croit que V’on fait les vers, comme Von prend les viltes, 
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“ bertine way, to the Earl Ff O——y, you will cer- 
« tainly be damn'd. How, my Lord, ‘said the Farl, 
« with some warmth. . Nay, replied the Duke, there's - 
« no belp for it, for it is positively said, CuiBd is be - 
“ of whom alb men speaks well }.” A still stronger 
example in this way: we have from the Drapier, who, 
speaking to Lord Molesworth of the seditioyss “exprés- 
sions of which he had himself been accused? says, «] 
“ have witnesses read} to depose, that your Lordship 
“hath said and writ fifty times worse, and what is — 
“ still an aggravation, with infinitely more wit and 
“ Jearning, and strongerfarguments : So that as peli- 
mecmeegn, Ido not kritw a person of more exception- 
“ able principles than yourself: And if ever I shalt 
« be discovered, I think you will be botind in honour 
“ to pay my fine and support mq in prison, or else I 
“ may chance to inform against you by way of re- 
* prisal *.” 


I sat produce one other instance#roni’ the same 
hand, of an indizect, but successful matiner of prais-- 
ing, by seeming to invert the course of the obligation, 
and to represent’ the perssn obliging as the person 
obliged. Swift, in a letter to the Archbishop of: Du- 
blin, speaking of Mr Harley, then Lord High Trea- 
surer, afterwards Earl of Oxford, by whose means the 
Irish clergy had obtained from the queen, the grant 
of the first fruits and tenths, says, “* I told him, that 


ene 


ols. RA. ¥ Dranier’s Let. ¢. 
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“ for my part, I thought he was obliged to the clergy 
“ of Ireland, for giving him an.occasion of gratifying 
“ the pleasure he took in doing good to the church Hes 
































Ir may be observed, that’ delicacy ‘requires indi- 
rectnesg of manner no less in censure than in praise. 
If the ones when open-and direct, is liable to be brand- 
ed with the name of flattery, the other is no less ex- 
posed to the opprobrious appellation of abuse, both 
alike, though in different ways, offensite to persons 
of taste and breeding. - I shall give, from the work 
last quoted, a specimen (I cannot say) of great deli- 
cacy in stigmatising, but at Teast of such an-semrert 
manner as is suflicient to screen the author from the 
imputation of downright rudeness. “ I hear you are 
“ like to be the sole. opposer of the bank; and you 
“will certainly miscarry, because it would prove a 
“most perfidious thing. Bankrupts are always for 
“ setting up banks ; how then can you think a bank 
“ will fail of a majority in both houses #2” It must 
be owned that the veil here is extremely thin, too thin 
to be altogether decent, and serves only to save front: 
the inyputation of scurrility, a very severe reproach, 
Tt is the manner which constitutes one principal dis- 
tinction between: the libeller and ‘the sativist. I shall 
give one instance more of this kind from another work 

' of the same author. “ To smooth the way for the 
“ return of popery in Queen Mary’s time, the grantees 
. : 














t Swiit’s Let. ro, * Ibid. go. 
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“ were confirmed by the pope in the possession of the 
“ abbey-lands. But,the bishop tells us, that this 
« confirmation was fraudulent and invalid. I shall 
« believe it to be so, although I happen to read it in 
« his Lordship’s history #.” Thus. he" insinuates, or 
signifies by implication, that his Lordship’s history is 
full of lies. Now, from all the specimens ¢ have ex- 
hibited, it will, I suppose, sulficiently appear to any 
person of common understanding, that the obscurity « 
required by delicacy, gither in blaming or in com- 
mending, is totally distinct in kind from obscurity 
of expression, with which none of the examples above 
quoted in the smallest degeee chargeable. 


‘Tue ilkustrations I have given ‘on this topic will 
contribute in some measure to explain the obscurity 
that is requisite in allegories, apologues, parables, and 
enigmas. In all these sorts of composition, there are 
two senses plainly intended, the literal and the figy- 
rative ; the language is solely the sign of literal sense, 
and the literal sense is the sign of the figurative, 
Perspicuity in the style, which exhibits ouly the literal 
sense, is so far from. being tobe dispensed with here, 
that it is even more requisite in this kind of composition 
than in any other.” Accordingly, you il perhaps 
nowhere find more perfect models both of simplicity 
and of perspicuity of style, than in the parables ot 








+ Prefuce to the Bishop of Sarum’s introduction to the 3d vo- 
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the gospel. Indeed, in every sort of composition of 
a figuratiye character, more attention is always and 
justly considered as due to this circumstance, than in 
any other sort of writing. Esop’s fables are a noted 
example of this remark. 1n further confirmation of 
it, we-may- observe that no pieces are commonly 
translated,with greater? ease and exactness, than the 
allegorical ; and‘that even by those who apprehend 
nothing of the fhystical sense. This sure could never 
be the case, if the obscurity were chargeable on the 
language. 


Tur same thing holds hete as in painting emblems, 
or graving devices. It may, without any fault in the 
painter or engraver, puzzle you to discover what the 
visible figure of the sun, for example, which you obs 
serve in the emblem or the device, was intended to 
signify ; but if you are at a loss to know whether it 
be the figure of the sun or the figure of the moon, 
that you are looking at, he must have been undoubt- 
edly a bungling artist. ‘The body, therefore, if Imay 
so express myself, of the emblem or of the device, and 
precisely for the same reason, of the riddle or of the 
allegory, must be distinctly exhibited, so as scarce to 
leave room for a possibility of mistake. The exercise 

éthat in any of these performances is given to ingenui- 
“ty, ought wholly to consist in reading the soul. 


I know no style to which darkness of a certain sort 
is more suited than to the prophetical. Many reasons 
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might ‘be assigned which render it improper that pro- 
phesy should be perfegtly understood before ‘it- be ac- 
complished. Besides, we are certain, that a..predic- 
- tion may be very dark before the accomplishment, . 
and yet so plain afterwards, as scarctly to admit-.4 
doubt in regard to the events suggested. «It dges. rot 
belong to critics to give law ta prophets, npr does it 
_ fall within the confinés of any human ait, to lay down. 
tules for 4 composition so far aboveart. Thus far, 
however, we inay warrantly. observe, that when the 
prophetic style is imitated in poetry, the piece ought, 
as much as possible, to possess the character above: 
menuuiusd. This character, ia my opinion, is posses- 
sed in a very eminent degree by Mr Gray's ode called 
The Bard. It is all darkness to one who knows no- 
thing of the English history, posterior to the reign of 
Edward the first, and all light to one who is well ac- 
quaintéd with that history. But this is a kind of writ. 
ing whose peculiarities can, scarce be considered as ex 
ceptions from ordinary rules. = : 


Bur, further, may not a little obscurity be some-- 
times very suitable in dramafic composition? Some- 
, times, indeed, but very seldom ; else the purpose.of: 
the exhibition would be lost. The dygma is a sort:of. 
moral painting, and characters must be painted as: 
they are. A blunderer cannot properly be introduced 
conversing “with all the perfpicuity and precision of a 
critic, no more than a clowff can be justly represented . 
expressing himself in the polished style of a courtier: 
Vor. U. I. ; 
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In like manner, when the mind is in confysion and 
perplexity, arising from the sudden conflict of violent 
passions, the language will of necessity partake of the 
perturbation. Incoherent hints, . precipitate sallies, 
vehement exclamations, interrupted ‘pefhaps by feeble 
checks from ‘religion or philosophy, in short, every 
thing imperfect, ,abruat, and desultory, are the natural 
expressions of a soul overwhelmed in such a tumult. 
‘But even here it may be said with truth, that to one 
skilled in reading Nature, there will arise a light out 
of the darkness, which will enable him to penetrate 
farther into the spirit, than he could have done by the 
help of the most just, most pérspicuous, and ae 
borate description. This might be illustrated, were it 
necessary, but a case so singular is hardly called an 
exception. The dramatist then can ‘but rarely claim 
to be indulged in obscurity of language, the fabulist 
never: *. 








CIYAP. IX. 


May, thege not be an excess of perspicuity 


T saxty conclude this subject, with i inquiring whe- 
ther it be possible that perspicuity shouldbe carried 
to excess. It hath been said, that too-much-of it has 
a tendency to cloy the reader, and, as it gives no phy 
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to the rational and active powers of thé mind, will 
soon grow irksore thi®ugh excess of facility’ In this 
thanner some able critics have expressed themselves 
on this point, ovho will be,found not to differ in senti- 
ment, but only in expression from.the principles above 
laid down. The objection atiseth manifestly fiom the 
confounding of two objects, the Common and*the clear, 
-and thence very natarally their congraries, the new 
and the dark, that are widely different. If you en: 
tertain your reader solely or chiefly with thoughts that 
are either trite or obvious, you cannot fail soon to tire 
him__You introduce &w or no new sentiments into 
his mind, you give him little o no information, and 
consequently afford neither exercise to his reason, nor 
entertainment to his fancy. In what we read, and 
what we hear, we always seek for something in one 
réspect.or other new, which we did not know, of at 
least attend to before. The less we find of this, the 
sootier weare tired. Such a trifting’ minuteriess, there- 
fore, in narration, description, or drpurhent, as an or- 
dinary apprehension would render superfluous, is apt 
quickly to disgust us. The reason is, not because any 
thing is said tdo perspicuously, but becatise many 
* things are said which ought not to be said at all. Nay, 
if those very things had been expré&sed obscurely 
(and the most @pvious things may be expressed ob- 
scurely), the fault would have beet niuch greater ; 
because if Would have requiged a good deal of atten. 
tion to discover what, after we had diseovered it, we 
should perceive not to’ be of sufficient value for re- 
12 
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quiting our pains. To an author of this kind we 
should be apt to apply the character which Bassanio 
in the play gives of Gratiano’s corversation: “ He 
“ speaks an infinite deal. of nothing. His reasons are 
“as two grains of wheat hid in two bushels of chaff; 

“ you Shall seek all day ere you find them, and when 
* you have them, they are not,worth the search.” It 
ide therefore futility in the thought, and not perspicui- 
rey in the language, which is the fault of such perfor- 
mances. There is as little hazard that a piece shall 
be faulty in this respect, as that a mirror shall be too 
faithful in reflecting the images of objects, or that the 
glasses of a telscope shall be too transparent. 


‘At the same time, it is not to be dissembled that, 
with inattentive ‘readers, a pretty numerous class, 
darkness frequently passes for depth. To be perspi- 
cuous, on the contrary, and to be superficial, are re~ 
garded by them as synonymous. But it is not surely 
to their absurd notions that our language ought to be 
adapted. Aa 

Ir is proper, however, before I dismiss this subject, 
to observe, that every kind of style doth not admit an 
equal degree of perspicuity. In the ode, for instance, 
it is difficult, sometimes perhaps impossible, to recon- 
cile the utmost perspicyity with that force and viva- 
city which the species of composition requires. But 
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Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice. 
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May there not be an excess of perspienity ? 


even in this case, though we may justly say, that the 
genius of the performance renders obscurity to a cer- 
tain degree excuseable, nothing can ever constitute. it 
an excellence, Nay, it may still be affirmed with 
truth, that the more a writer can recoricile this quali- 
ty of perspicuity.with that which is the distinguishing 
excellence of the species of cSmposition, Ys succesg” 
will be the greater. ° 
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BOOK THIRD. 


THE “DISCRIMINATING PROPERTIES OF ELOCUTION. 


CHAP, | 


Of Vivacity as depending on the Ghoice of Words. 


UW avine discussed the subject of perspicuity, by 
which the discourse is fittedto inform the undcrstand- 
ing, I come now to those qualities of style by which 
it is adapted to please the imagination, and conse- 
quently to awake and fix the attention. These I 
have already denominated vivacity and elegance, 
which correspond to the. two sources, whence, as was 
observed in the beginning,of this inquiry *, the me- 
TT 
Book I. Chap. I. 
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rit of an address to the fancy immediately -teéults, 
By vivacity of expression, reseinblance is attained, as 
far as language can contribute to the attainment ; by 
aed dignity of niannes. : - 











I sxem with vivacity, whose nature (though per- 
haps the“ word is rarely used in a signification so ex- 
_.tensive) will be best understood by considering the 
” several principles from which it arises. There are 
three things in style on which its vivacity depends, 
the choice of words, their number, and their arrange- 
ment. 


Tue first thing then that comes to be examined, is 
‘the words chosen. Words are either proper terms or 
rhetorical tropes: and whether the one or the other, 
‘they.may be regarded not only as signs, but as sounds; 

- and consequently as capable, in certain cases, of bear- 
ing in some degree a natural resemblance or affinity 
to the things signified. These three articles, there- 
fore, proper terms, rhetorical tropes, and the relation 
which.the sound may be made to bear to the sense, I 
shall, on the first topic, the choice of words, consi- 

' der severally, as far as concerns the subject of viva 
city. | 


SECT. I....Proper terms. 


. e ; 
J Brcin with proper terms,-and observe that the 
quality of chief importance in these for producing the 
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end proposed, is their specialty. Nothing can con- 
tribute more to enliven the expression, than. that all 
the words employed be as particular and determinate 
in their signification, as will suit with the nature and 
‘. @ - e 

the scope of the discourse. The more general the 
terms are, the picture is. the fainter; the mare spe- 
cial they are, it is the brighttr. The safe senti- 
ments may. be expressed with equal justness, and even 
perspicuity, in the former way, as if the ae but 
‘as the colonting will in that case be more anguid, it 
cannot give equal pleasure to the fancy, and by con- 
sequence will not contrjbute 80 much either to fix the 
attentiom, or to impress theymemory.. 1 shall illus- 
trate this doctrine by some examples. ” 


In the song of Moses, occasioned by the miraculous 
passage of the Israelites through the Red Sea, the in- 
spired poet, speaking of the Egyptians, says, “. They 
« sank as lead in the mighty waters *” Make but a 
small alteration on the expression, and say; “ They 
“fell as metal in the mighty waters ;” and the differ- 
ence in the effect will be quite astonishing. Yet. the 
sentiment will be equally just, and in either way the 
meaning of the author can hardly be mistaken. Nor 
is there another alteration made upon the sentence, 
but that the terms are rendered more comprehensive 
or generical. To this alone, therefore, the difference 
of the effect must be ascribed.. Zo sink is, as it were, 


Exod. xv. 10, 
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the species, ‘as it implies ‘only ‘ falling or “bving 
‘ downwards in a liquid element ;’ to fall answers to 
the genus *; in like manner, lead‘is the species, me- 
tal is the.genus. 


“ Consrper,” says our Lord, “ the lillies how they 

“ they graw: they toi} not, they spin not; and yet, 
“T say unto you, that Solomofi, in all his glory, was 
* © not arrayed like ong of these. If then God so clothe 
“the grass which to-day is in the field,-and to-mor- 
“row is cast into the.oven, how much more will he 
“clothe you +?” Let us here adopt a little of the 
tastless manner.of modezn paraphrasts, by tké“substi- 
tution of more general terms, one of their many ex- 
pedients of infrigidating, and let us observe the effect 
produced by this change. ““ Consider the flowers, 
x how they gradually increase in their size, they do 
“no matiner of work, and yet I declare to you, that 
“no king whatever, in his most splendid habit, is 


or neem pom a esp ee 
-* Fam sensible that genus and Species arc not usually, and per- 
haps cannot be so properly applied to verbs 5 yet theve is in thege- 
fegeace which the meanings of two verbs sometimes bear to each 
other, what nearly resembles this re It is only when to fal? 
k from a chimney:tep, or a 

pear from the tree, that it may be denominated a genus in respect 












? 


means to move downwards, as a bric 


of the verb ¢o siz. Sometimes, indeed, the former denotes mere- 
dy a sudden change of. posture, from erect to prostrate, as when a 
man who stands upon the ground’is said to fall, thongh he remain 
still. on the'ground, In this way we speak of the fall of.a tower, 
of a house, or.of a wall. 7 


1 & Luke xii. 27, 28. 
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“ dressed up like them. If then God in his provi- 
“dence doth so adggn .the vegetable productions, 
« which continue*but alittle time on the land, and 
“are afterwards put into the fire, how much ‘more 
« will he provide clothirfg for you?” *How spiritless 
is the same sentiment rendered by these small varia- 
tions? The very particularising of te-day and to-moF- 
row, is infinitely more expressive of transitoriness, than 
any description wherein , the terms ape general, that 
can be substituted in its room, ; 

_ Yer to a cold annotator, a man of mere intellec- . 
tion, without fancy, the latter exhibition of the'sen- 
timent would appear the mote emphatical of the twa, 
Nor would he want some show of reason for this pre- 
ference. -As a specimen, therefore, of a certain métle 
of criticising, not rarely to be met with, in which 
there is I know not what semblance of judgment 
without one particle of taste, I shall suppose a critie 
of this stamp entering on the comparison of the pre- 
ceding quotation, and the paraphrase. . “ In the ane,” 
he would argue, “ the beauty of only one sort of 
« flowers is exalted above tlfe effects of human indus- 
« try, in the other the beauty of the whole kind. In 
“ the’ former one individual monarch is said not to: 
“ have equalled them in splendor, in the latter it, is 
« affirmed that no monarch whatever cari equal them.” 
However specious this way of reasoning may be, we 
are certain that it is not solid, because it doth hot 
correspond with the principles of our nature. Indeed 
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what was explained above *, in regard to abstraction, 
and the particularity of our ideas, properly so called, 
may serve in a great measure to ac€ount for the effect 
which speciality hath upon | the imagination. Philo. 
~“ sophy, which ‘strictly considered addresseth only the 
understanding, and is conversant about abstract truth, 

abounds #4 gerieral tCrms, because these alone are 
adequate to the subject treated. On the contrary, 
when the addres$ is made by eloquence to the fancy, 
which requires a lively exhibition of the object pre- 
sented’ to it, those terms must be culled that are as 
particular as possible, because jt is solely by these that 
the object can be depicted. And even the-fnost ri-_ 
gid philosopher, if he choose that his-disquisitions be 
not only understood but relished, (and without being 
relished they are ufiderstoed to little purpose), will 
not disdain sometimes to apply to the imagination of 
his disciples, mixing the pleasant with the useful. 
This is one way of sacrificing to the Graces. 


Bur I proceed to give examples in such of the dif- 
ferent parts of speech as are most susceptible of this 
beauty. The first shall be in the verbs. 


It seem’d as there the British Neptune stood, 
With all his hosts of waters at command ; 
Beneath them to submit th’ officious flood ; 
And with his trident shov’d them off the sand }. 


ee Space Si Se 
* Book Tl. Chap. VIL Sect. 1. , 
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The words submit and shov'd are particularly expres- 
sive of the action here- ascribed to Neptune. The 
former of these verbs submit may. indeed be called a 
Jatinism, in the signification it hath in this passage. 
But such idioms, though improper in prose, are some- 
times not ungraceful in the poetic dialect. TK in the 
last line, instead of shov'd, the fpoet had usd the verb 

_ raised, which, though not equivalent, would have 
conveyed much the same meaning, the expression 
had been fainter *. 


‘Tue next exampleg shall be in adjectives and pat- 
ticiples.* i 
‘Lhe kiss snateb'd hasty from the sidelang maid, 
On purpose guardless———— + 


Here both the words sidelong and snatch'd ate very 
significant, ‘and contribute much to the vivacity of 
the expression. Taken or ta’en substituted for the 
latter, would be much weaker. It may Be remark- 
eg, that it is principally in those parts of speech which 
regard life and action that this species of energy takes 
place. ; 3 


I sHALL give one in nouns from Milton, who says 


ee = — 


* In this instance Dryden hath even improved on the original 
he imitated; which is not often the case either of translators or of 
“{mitators. Virgil says simply,’ Levat ipse tridenti.” 

+ Thomson’s Winters : 
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concerning Satan, when he had gotten into the gar- 
F : 
den of Eden, 


Thence up he flew, and on the tree of life 
Sat like-a cormorant 9 1a 


If for cormorant he had said bird of prey, which would 
have equally suited Both the meaning and the mea- 
suré, the image would still have been good, but weak-- 
er than it is by this specification. 


In adjectives the same author hath given an excel- 
lent example, in describing the attitude in which Sa.. 
tan was discovered by Ithuriel and his compdily, when 
that malign spirit was employed in infusing pernicious 
thoughts into the mind of our first mother, 





Him there they found 
Squat like a toad, close at the ear of Eve f 


No word in the language could have so happily ex- 
pressed the posture, as that which the poet hath 
chosen. : 
Jr will be easy from the same principles to illus. 
trate a remark of the Stagyrite, on ‘the epithet rosy- 
Jinger’d, which Homer hath given to the morning. 
This, says the critic, is better than if he had said 
purple-finger’d, and far better than if he had said red- 
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finger'd $+. Aristotle hath observed the effect solely 
- jn respect of beauty, put the rematk holds equally _ 
true of these epitliets i in respect of vivacity. This in ~ 
a great measure may be deduced from what hath been". 
said aJready.* Of all the ‘above adjectives the last is 
the most vague and general, and therefore the worst ; ° 
the second is better, because neore special, yurple be-: 
ing one species comprehended under red ; the first is 
the best, because the most particulary pointing to that 
single tint of purple which is to.be found in the rove. 
lL acknowledge, at the same time, that this metapho- 
rical epithet hath an excellence totally distinct frorh 
its vivac’y. This I denomimate its elegance. The 
object whence the metaphor is taken is a grateful ob- 
ject. It at once gratifies two of the senses, the nose 
by its fragrance, and the eye by its beauty.. But 
of this quality 1 shall have occasion to treat after- 
wards, 


I pRocEE at present in producing examples to con- 
firm the theory advanced. And to show how much 
evén an adverb that is very particular m its signitica- 
tion, may contribute to viv&city, I shail again have 
recourse to the Paradise Lost. 


Some say; he bid his angels turn estance, 

‘The poles of carth twice ten degrees and more, 

te san’s axle 
~ 
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If the poet, instead of saying askance, had said aside, 
which properly enough might have been said, the ex- 
pression -would have lost much ofits energy. This 
‘adverb is*of too general signification, and might 
have been ustd with equal propriety, if- the , plane 
of the, ecliptic had been made perpendicular to 
that .of gne equator > whereas the word askance, 
in that case, could not have been employed, it 
derioting just such an obliquity in the inclination 
of these two planes as actually obtains. We have an 
example of the same kind in the description which 
Thomson gives us of the sun newly risen. 

Lo! now apparent all cb 

Aslant the dewbright earth, and colour’d air, 

He looks in boundless majesty abroad *. 





Furtuer, it will sometimes have a considerable ef 
fect in enlivening the imagery, not only to particu 
larise, but even to individuate the object presented 
to the mind. This conduct Dr Blair, in his very in- 
genious Dissertation on the poems of Ossian, observes 
to have been generally followed by his favourite bard, 
His similitudes bring to Gur view the mist on the bill 
of Cromla, the storm on the sea of Malmor, and the 
reeds of the lake of Lego. The same vivacious man- 
ner is often to be found in holy writ, swift as a roe 
or as a fawn upon mount Bether +, white as thé snow 
in Salmon t, fragrant as the smell of Lebanin§" And 
in the passage lately quotéd from the gospel, the in-. 

* Summer. it Cant. ii. 17. “t Psal. Ixviii. 14. § Hosea xiv, 6. 
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_ troduction of the name of Solomon hath an admirable 
effect in invigorating, the sentiment, not only as it 
points out an individual, but one of gregt fame in 
that country Bi the people whom our Saviour, 
addressed ; ofle besides, Who was univérsally esteem- 
ed the wisest, the richest, and the most -maggificent.. 
prince that ever reigned overe Israel. Nay this is 
a consideration which (vas particularly apposite to the 
design of the speaker,” 


Ir may indeed be imagined, that this manner can 
enliven the thought only to those ‘Who are acquainted 
with the~ndividuals mentioned ; but, on mature re- 
flection, we may easily discover this to be a mistake, 
Not only do we, as it were, participate by sympathy 
in the known vivid perceptions ofthe speaker or the 
writer ; but the very notion we form of an individual | 
thing, known or unknown, from its being conceived: 
as an individual, or as one thing is of a more fixed na-’ 

, ture than that we form of a species, which is c8nceived 
to be equally applicable to several things, resembling 
indeed in some respects, Hastie unlike in others: and 
for the same reason, the notion we have of a species is 
of a more steady nature than that we form of a genus, 
because this last is applicable to a still greater number 
of objects, amongst which the difference is greater and 

_ the resemblance less, 


*I MEAN not however to assert, that the method of 


individuating the object ‘Caght always to be preferred 
TP. Cre 
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by the poet or the orator. If it have its advatmages, 
it hath its disadvantages also; and must be uséd spa- 
ringly by those who choose that their writings should 
be more extensively known than in their own neigh- 
bourhood. Proper names ate not in the same respect 
essential to the language as appellatives. And even 
: amotip’ thé former, there is a difference between the 
names known to fame, and the names of persons or 
things comparatively obscure. The last kind of names 
will ever appear as strangers to the greater part of 
readers, even to those who are masters of the language. 
Sounds to which th ear is not accustomed, have a cer- 
tain uncouthness in them, that renders then, when 
occurring frequently, fatiguing and disagreeable. But 
that,’ nevertheless, when pertinently introduced, when 
neither the ear is tired by their frequency, nor the 
’ memory burdened by their number, they have a con- 
siderable effect in point of vivacity, is undeniable. 


Tuts Holds especially when, from the nature of the 
subject, the introduction of them may be expected. 
Every one is sensible, for i rinstance, that the most hurh- 
orous or engaging story loseth egregiously, when the 
relater cannot-or will not name the persons concerned 
in it. No doubt the naming of them has the greatest 
effect on those who are acquainted with them either 
personally or by character ; but it hath some effect e- 
ven on those who never heard of them before, It 
must be an extraordinary tale indeed which wé can 
bear fot any time to hear; if the narrator procéeds in 
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this languid train, “ A certain person who-shall be 
“ nameless, on.a Certaip occasion, said so and so, to 
“ which a certain other person in the who 
“ likewise shall. be nameless, madeanswer”——+ Nay, so 
dull doth a narrative commbnly appear whereit anony-. 
mous individuals only are concerned, that-we ghoose 
io give feigned names to the pemoris rather Han rine 
atall, Nor is this devjce solely necessary for preclud- 
ing the ambiguity of the pronouns,“and saving the 
tedicusness of circumlocution ; for where neither am- 
biguity nor circumlocution would: be the corise- 
quence, as where one imgn and one:Woman are all the 
intetlocutews, this expedient is nevertheless of great . 
utility. Do but call them any thing,ethe man sup- 
pose Theodosius, and the woman Constantia*,’ and by 
the illusion which the very appdarance of nantes, - 
“though we know them to be fictitious, operates on the*~ 
fancy, we shall conceive ourselves to be betterdcquaitit- . 
ed with the actors, and enter with more. spirit into 
the detail of their adventures, than it will bé possible 
for us to do, if you always speak of them in the inde- 








* The choice however is not quite arbitary even in fictitious 
names. It is always injudicious to employ a name which, from 
its customary application, may introduce an idéa unsuitable to 
“the character it is affixed to. ‘This error I think Lotd Boling- 
broke chargeable with-in assigning the name Dahiga to his philo- 
sophical antagohist (Let. to M.-de Pouilly). ‘Though we read of 
a Pythagorian philosopher so calledp yet in this country we are so 
much accustomed to meet with this name in pastorals and amour- ° 
ous songs, that it is impossible not to associate with it the notion 
of some plaintive shepherd or Idve-sick swain®. 
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finite, the. general, and therefore the unaffecting style 
of the gentleman and the lady,ror be and she. This . 
manner, besides, hath an air of concealment, and is 


ever reminding us, that they are people we know no- 
thing about. 


qt. atiseth from the, same principle that whatever 
tends to “subject the thing spoken of to the notice of 
our senses, especially of your eyes, greatly enlivens 
the expressions. In this way the demonstrative pro- 
nouns are often of considerable use. ‘ 1 have covet. 
“ed,” says Paul to the elders of Ephesus, “ no man’s 
* silver, or gold, or apparel ; ‘yea, ye yourselves know 
“that these hands have ministered to my necessities, 
“ and to them that were with me *”. -Had the said, 
“ my hands,” the sentence would have lost nothing ei. 
‘ther in meaning or in petspicuity, but very much in 
‘yivacity.. The difference to hearers is obvious, as the 
former expression must have been accompanied with 
the emphatic action of holding up his hands to their 
view. To readers it is equally real, who in. such a 
case instantaneously enter into the sentimenits of Hear- 
ers. In like manner, the English words yon and yon- 
der are more emphatical, because more demonstrative 
‘than the pronoun that, and the adverb there. The 
« two last do not necessarily imply that the object is in 
sight, which is implied in the two first. Accordingly, 
in these words of Milton,* , 


"rs 


Acts xx. 33+ 34, 
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————For proof look up, 
And read thy fate ingyon celestial sign *— 


the expression is more vivid than if it had been * that 
« celestial sin.” “Sit ye here,” saxh our Lord, 
“ whilst I go and pray yonder f” The adverb Here 
would not have been near so gxpressive f.+ Though » 
we cannot say properly that pronouns or adverbs, ei- 
ther of place or of time, are susceptible of genera and 
species, yet we can say (which amounts to the same 
as to the effect), that some are more and some less’ 
limited in signification. 


To the above remarks and examples on the subject 
of speciality, I shall only add, that, in composition, 
particularly of the descriptive kind, it invariably suc- 
ceeds best for brightening the image, to advance from 
general expressions to more special, and thence again 
to more particular. This, in the language of philoso- 
phy, is descending. We descend to particulars ; but 
in the language of oratory it is ascending. A very 
beautiful climax will sometimes be constituted in this 
manner, the reverse will often have all the effect of 
an anticlimax. For an example of this order in de- 





* Paradise Lost. + Matt. xxvi. 36. 

+ Le Clerc thus renders the original into French, “ Asseyez 
vous ici, pendatit que je m’en irq] prier 44.” At the same time 
sensible how weakly the mreaning_ is expressed by the adverb /a 
he subjoins ih a note, “ Dans un Siew qu'il leur montroit du doit’ 
The English version needs no such supplement. 
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scription, take the following passage from the Song of 
Solomon :. “ My beloved spake-and said to me, Arise, 
“ my, love, my fair, and come away ; for lo, the 
“ wititer is past, the rain is over and gone, the flowers 
st appear on the earth, the time: of tlic singing of birds 
“is cofne, and the Yoice of the turtle is heard in our 
“ Jand; the lig-tree pultteth forth her green figs, and 
" ews vines with the tender grage perfume theair. A- 
‘tise, my love,” niy fair, and come away *.” The 
poet here, with admirable address, begins with mere 
negatives, observing the absence of every evil which 
might discourage his bride from hearkening to his im- 
portunate request ; then he procceds by a fthe grada- 
tion to paint the most inviting circumstances that could 
serve to ensure the compliance of the fair. The first 
expression is the most general: “ The winter is past.” 
‘The next is more special, pointing to one considerable 
and very disagreeable peettant upon winter, the rain: 
“ The rain is over and gone.” Thence he advanceth 
to the positive indications of the spring, as appearing 
in the effects produced upon the plants which clathe 
the fields, and on the winged inhabitants of the grove. 
4 The flowers appear on ne earth, and the time of the 
“singing of birds is come.” But, as though this were 
still-too general, from mentioning birds and plants, he 
“proceeds to specify the turtle, perhaps considered as 
the-emblem of love and constancy ; the fig-tree and: 
the vine, as the earnest of friendship and festive joy, 





‘Chap, ii. 10, 11, 12, 13. 
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selecting that particular with: regard to. each, which 
most strongly marks the presence of the all-reviving 
spring. “ The voice of the turtle is heard in our land, 
“ the fig-tree, putteth forth her green figs, aqd the 
«vines with the tender gtape peffume the ain." The 
passage is not more remarkable for the Jivelinggs, than 
for the elegance of the picturetit exhibits. ghe exam- 
ples are all taken from whatever can contribute to ‘Te- 
gale the senses and awaken love. “Yet, reverse the 
order, and the beauty is almost totally effaced. 


_ So much for that quelity in proper terms which con- 
fers vivatity on the expression. 


SECT. If....Rhetorical’ Tropes. 


Part I.... Preliminary observations concerning tropes. 


I. come now to inquire how far the judicious use of 
trppes is also conducive to the same end. It hath 
been common with rhetoricigns to rank under the ar- 
ticle of diction, not only all the tropes, but‘ even ‘the 
greater part of the figures of eloquence, which ‘they 
have uniformly considered as qualities or ornaments, 
merely of elocution, and therefore as what ought to be 
explained among the properties of style, It is how- 
ever certain, that some of them have a closer connec- 
tion with the thought than with the expression, and 
by cofisequence-fall net so naturally to be considéred 
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here. Thus all the kinds of comparison, as they im- 
ply a likeness in the things, and not in the symbols, 
belong properly to the thought. Nay, some compari- 
sons, as was remarked above *, are not mere illustra- 
tions of a particular § sentiment, ‘ont are also arguments 
from analogy i in support of it. And if thus compari- 
so holds 4 more directly of thought than of language, 
the same may doubtless be said-of all those other fi- 
gures which 1 have already observed ‘are but different 
modes of exhibiting a comparison. 


Ir must be owned, however,,that metaphor, though 
no other in effect than Comparison in epitont, hath at 
least as intimate a connection with the-style as with 
the sentiment, and may therefore be considered un- 
der either head. ‘That we may perceive the reason ' 
of this peculiarity, let it be observed, that there is a 
particular boldness in metaphor, which is not ro’ be 
found in the same degree in any of the figures of rhe- 
toric. Without any thing like an explicit compari- 
son, and commonly without any warning or apology, 
the name of one thing is obtruded upon us for the 
name of another quite different, though resembling i in 
some quality. The consequence of this is, that as 
there is always in’ this trope an apparent at least, if it - 
‘cannot be called a real, impropriety, and some degree of 
‘obscurity, anew metaphor i is rarely to be risked. And 
as to ordinary metaphors, or those which have alee, 








: 
~ * Book I. Chap. vii. Sect. 2. pn engaging attention. 
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received the public sanction, and which are common- 
ly very numerous in every tongic, the metaphorical 
meaning comes to be as really ascertained by custom 
in the particylar language, as the original, or what is 
called the literal,. meaning of the w: ord: And jn this 
respect metaphors stand on the same foot of general 
use with proper terms, 


Wuat hath been now observed €oncerning meta- 
phor, may with very ‘little variation be affirmed of 
these three other tropes, synecdoché, metonymy, and , 
antonomasia. These aye near a-kin to the former,’ as 
they alsoNmply the substitutién of one word for ano- 
ther, when the things signified are related. The on- - 
ly ditference among them is, that they respect different 
relations. In metaphor the sole’ relation is reseme 
blance ; in syneedach , it is that which subsisteth be. 
tween the species and the genus, between, the part 
and the whole, aiid between the matter and the thing?” 
made from it ; in metonymy, which is the most various ° 
ofthe tropes, the relation is nevertheless always re- 
ducible to one or other of these three, causes, effects, 
or adjuncts ; in antonsmasia, it is nearly that of the 
individual to the species, or conversely. There is one 
trope irony, in which the relation is contrariety. But 
af this I shall have occasion to speak, when I come t ¥ 

“consider that quality of styJe, which hath been named 
animation. 
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On a little attention it will be found to be a plain 
consequence of what hath beer observed above, that 
though any simile, allegory, or prosopopeia, is capable 
of being translated (and that even without losing any 
‘of its energy }, * from one tongue into apother, a meta. 
pher, e synecdoché, or a metonymy (for this holds 
more rarejy of antonoraasia) which is both significant 
affd perspicuous in an original performance, is fre- 
quently incapabie'ef being rendered otherwise than 
by a proper word. The corresponding metaphor, sy- 
necdoché, or metonymy, in another language, will of- 
ten be justly chargeable with obscurity and impro- 
priety, perhaps even with absurdity. In <upport of 
this remark, let it be observed, that the noun sail in 
our tongue is frequently used, and by the same trope 
the noun puppis in Latin, to denote aship. Let these 
synecdochés of a part for the whole, which are so very 
similar, be translated and transposed, and you will im. 
mediately perceive, that a man could not be said to 
“speak TLhtin, who in that language should call a ship 
wvelum ; nor would you think that he spoke better 
English, who in our language should call it-a poop*, 
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* This doctrine might be illustrated by innumerable examples, 
if it were necessary. For an instance, take that expression of Ci- 
cero, (Pro Legario) ‘f Cujus latus ille mucro petebat ?” Here we 
fave a synecdoché in the word mucro, and a metaphor in the word 
petébat, neither of which can be suitably rendered tnto English. 
“ Whose side did that point seek?” is a literal version, but quite 
intolerable. “ Whom did you mean to asseal with that sword ?” 
Here the sense is exhibited, but as neither trope is rendered, much. 
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These tropes therefore are of a mixed nature. At the 
same time that they bear a reference to the primitive 
signification, they derive from their customary appli- 
cation to the figurative sense, that is, in other words, 
e. .%, M . 
from the use'of the langufize, somewhat of the.pature 
of proper terms. : 


In further confirmation.of this truth, it may be'Te- 
marked, that of fwo words even in the same language, 
which are synonymous, or nearly so, one will be used 
figuratively to. denote an object, which it would be 
unsufferable to emplgy the other to denote, though 
naturallysas fit for suggestimg it. It hath been said, 
that “an excellent vein of satire runs through the 
“ whole of Gulliver's travels :” Substitute here artery 
in the room of veiz, and you will render the sentence 
absolutely ridiculous. ‘The two words beast and brute, 
are often metaphorically applied ta human creatures, 
but not in the-same signification. - The former de- 
notes either a blockbead ora voluptuary of tht grossest + 
kind ; the latter, one in the highest degree unmanner- 
ne and ferocious. Accordingly we speak of beastly 
ignorance ; we say, “ glutfony is a Geastly vices” 





of the energy is lost. In like manner in the phrase, “ Vario Marte 
“ pugnatum est.” “ They fought with various success ;” there.is 
a metonymy mn the word Marte, which no translator intg gny mat 
dern language, who hath common scnse, wotld attempt to trans- 
plant into his version. See Traité des Tropes, par M.du Marsais, 
Act. vile iv. ve : 
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but we should say, “ his behaviour to those unhappy 


“ people was quite brutal.” The word brutish, how- 
ever, though derived from the saine root, is employed 
like beastly, to donote stupid or ignorant. Thus, to 
say of any man, “ He acted brutishly,” and to say, 
“he aeted brutally,” are two very different things. 
The:first fmplies, he scted stupid/y ; the second, he 
acted cruelly and’ rudely. If we recur to the nature 
of the things theinselves, it will. be inipossible to assign 
a satisfactory reason for these differences of applica- 
tion. The usage of the language is therefore the on- 
ly reason. 


Iv is very remarkable that the usages in different 
languages are in this respect not only different, but 
_even sometimes céntrary ; insomuch that the same 
trope will suggest opposite ideas in different tongues. 
No sort of metonymy is commoner amongst every 
people than that by which some parts of the body 
have been substituted to denote certain powers or af- 
fections of the mind, with which they are supposed to 
be connected. But as the opinions of one nation dif. 
fer on this article from those of another, the figurative 
serise in one tongue will by no means direct us to the 
figurative sense in another. ‘The same may be said 
of different ages. A commentator on Persius has this 
‘curious remark, “ Naturalists affirm, that men laugh 
“ with the spleen, rage with the gall, love with the 
“4 “liver, understand with the heart, and boast with the 
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“lungs *.” A modern may say, with Sganarelle in 


the comedy, “ It waswo formerly, but we have chang- 
« ed all that ¢.” For so unlike are our notions, that 
the spleen isaccounted the seat of melancholy ang 
il-humour. The word 1s accordingly often used to 
denote that temper ; so that with us a spletiétic 
man, and a laughing merry feflow, form two charae- 
ters that are perfecte contrasts to each other. The 
heart we consider as the seat, not of the under- 
standing, but of the affections and of courage. For- 

merly indeed we seem to have regarded the liver as 
the seat ‘of courage ; dience the term milk-livered for 
cowardly f. 











——————— 





* Cornutus on these words of the first satire, Sum petulanit splene 
cachinno. ‘ Physici dicunt homines splene ridere, felle irasci, je- 
“ core amare, corde sapere, et pulmone jactari.” 


+ “Cela etoit autrefois ainsi; mais nous avons changé tout 
“ cela”? Le medecin malgré lui, Moliére. 


{ From these things we may observe, by the way, how unsafe 


ancient language into a mo- 





itg3 in translating, especially frem an 
dern, to reckon that because the Wroper sense in two words of the 
different languages perfectly corresponds, the metaphorical sense of 
the same words will correspond also. In this last respect; the 
words, as we have seen, may nevertheless be very different in sig- 
nification, or even opposite. I think in particular, that many trans- 
lators of the Bible have been betrayed into blunders, through not 
sufficiently diverting to this circemstance. Fer instance, nothing’ 
at first appears to be a just r, ay well as a more literal version of 
the Greek cx raga, than the English bard-bearted. Ver 
suspect, tliat the true meaning of the former term, both in the Sép- 
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One pluin consequence of the doctrine on this head, 
which I have been endeavouring to elucidate, is, that 
in every nation where from time to time there is an 

_dacrease of knowledge, and an ‘improvement in the 
arts, or where “there often ‘appear ctiew works of ge- 
nius ine philosophy, history, or poetry, there will be 
in many words a transition more or less gradual, as 
that improvement is more or less'tapid, from their be- 
ing the figurative: to their being the proper signs of 
certain ideas, and sometimes from their being the fi- 
gurative signs of one, to their being the figurative 
signs of another idea. And this, by the way, dis- 
closeth to us one of thermany sources of mutation to 
be found in every tongue. This transition will per- 
haps more frequently happen in metaphor than in 
other-tropes; inasmuch as the relation of resemblance 
is generally less striking, and therefore more ready to 
be overlooked, than those relations on which the o- 
thers are founded. Yet that they too will sometimes 
be affectéd by it, we have no reason to question. 
That in those metcnymies in particular, of which 
some instances have been given, wherein the conned. 
tion may be justly accounted more imaginary than 
real; such changes in the application should arise, 
might naturally be expected. The transition from 
the figurative to the proper, in regard to such terms 








tuagint'and in the New Testament, is not erue/, as the English 
word imports, but indocile, intractatile. ‘The general remark migkt 
' beallustrated by numberless examples, but this isnot the place, 
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as are in daily use, is. indeéd inevitable. The word 
vessel in English hath doubtless been at first intro- 
duced by a synecdoché to signify a ship, the genus 
. for the species, but is now become by use as mugh,a. 
proper term wh this signifeation, as the word ship’ itn. 
self. 


Wiru regard to metaphor, it is certain, that. in ll 
languages there are many words which at first had 
one sense only, and afterwards acquired another by 
metaphorical application, of which words both senses 
are now become so current, that it would be difficult 
for any brat an etymolopist, todetermine which is the 
original, and which the metaphorical. Of this kind, 
in the English tongue, are the substantives, conception, 
apprebension, expression ; the first of these, concep- 
tion, when it notes an action of the mind, and when 
the beginning of pregnancy in a female, is alike sup- 
potted by use; the second and third terms, appreben- 
‘sion for seizure, and expression for squeezing out, are | 
tow rather uncommon, ‘Yet these are doubtless the 
primitive significations. 


Ir may be further remarked, that in some words 
the métaphorical sense hath justled out the origittal 
* sense altogether, so that in respect of it they are be-- 
come obsolete. Of this kind, in our tongue; arc thy 
verbs fo fF “Ain, to curb, to rdify, to eninge, the pitmi- 
tivé siguifications whereofWere, to draw; to bend, to 
te butid, to lift. And if ong-should now speak of the 
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acuteness of a razor, or of the ardour of a fire, we 
couldsnot say that to a linguistehe would speak unin- 
telligibly, but by every man of sense he would be 
thought to express himself’ ppoth pedantically and im- 
properly. The word rumifiate, though” good in the 
metaphorical sense, to denote ziusing on a subject, 
would: scarce be admitted, Rept i in poetry, in the 
literal. sense, for chewing the cyd. Thus it happens 
with languages &s with countries; strangers received 
at first through charity, often in time grow strong e- 
nough to dispossess the natives. 


Now in regard to all the words which 4all under 
the two last remarks, whatever they were formerly, 
or in whatever light they may be considered*by the 
grammarian and the lexicographer, they cannot be 
considered as genuine metaphors by the rhetorician. 
I have, upon the matter, assigned the reason already. 
They have nothing of the effect of metaphor upon the 
hearer. ‘On the contrary, liké proper terms, they sug- 
gest directly to his mind, without. the i intervention of 
any image, the ideas which the speaker proposed’to 
convey by them. 


From all that hath bee said, it evidently follows, 
that those metaphors which hold mostly of the thought, 
‘that is, those to which the ear hath not been too much 
familiarised, have most of the peculiar vivacity result- 
ing from this trope ; the irfvariable effect of very fré- 
quent use being to conygrt the metaphorical into a 
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proper meaning. A metaphor hath undoubtedly the 
strongest effect, whers it is first ushered into the lan- 
guage ; but, by reason of its peculiar boldneés, this, as 
’ was hinted algeady, is rarely to be hazarded. Imay 
say, it ought never to be hazarded, unless when both” 
the perspicuity is secured to an ordinary unde? stands, 
ing by the connection, and the Presemblances suggest- 
ed is very striking. “A new metaphor (and the same 
holds, though in a lower degree, of every trope) is 
never regarded with indifference. If it be not 4 beau- 
ty, it is a blemish. - Besides, the more 4 language ad: 
vanceth in richness andaprecision, and the more a spi- 
rit of critidism prevails among those who speak it, the 
more delicate the people become in this respect, and 
the more adverse to the admission of new metaphors. 
It is even proper it should be so, there not being the 
same plea of necessity in such languagés, as in those 
that are but poorly supplied with words. Hence it is” 
that in modern times the privilege of coining these 
tropes, is almost confined to poets and orators; ind 
as tathe latter, they can hardly ever be said to have 
this indulgtnce, unless when they are wrought up to 
a kind of enthusiasm by their subject. Hence also 
have arisen those qualifying phrases in discourse, 
which, though so common’ in Greek -and Latin,*as 
well as in modern languages, are rarely, if ever, to - 
be met with, either in the gudest or in the most an-° 
cient tongues. These arc, s9 to speak, if I may thus 
express myself, and the like. 
Vor. IIL. 
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‘I cannot help remarking, before I conclude this 
articlé of the origin of tropes, and of the changes 
they undergo, through the gradual operation of- cus- 
tom, that critics ought to show more reserve and mo- 
desty than they commonly do, in pronouncing either 
on thé fitness or on the beauty of such as occur some- 
times inf ancient authors. €o: first, it ought to be 
observed» (as may be collected from what has been 
.shown above) that the less enlightened a nation is, 
their language will of necessity the more abound in 
tropes, and the people will be the less shy of admit- 

. ting those which have but a.more remote connection 
with the things they are employed to denote. Again, 
it ought to be considered, that many words which 
must appear as tropical to a learner of a distant age, 
who acquires the language by the help of grammars 
and dictionarifs, may, through the imperceptible in- 
fluence of use, have totally lost that appearance to , 
the natives, who considered them purely as proper 
terms. A stranger will be apt to mistake a gramma- 
tical for a rhetorical trope, or even an accidental ho- 
monymy for a far-fetched figure. Lastly? it ought to 
be remembered, how much the whole of this matter 
is everywhere under the dominion of caprice, and 
how little the figurative part cf the language of any 
people, is susceptible of a literal translation, that will i 
be accounted tolerable, into the language of any other. 
If these things were properly attended to; ‘I injagine 
we should, on these subjects, be more diffident of our 
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own judgment, and consequently less captious and de- 
cisive. 


So much for the nature of tropes in general, and 
those universal: principlés*on which in“every tongue 
their efficacy depends ; and so much for the djstine- 
tion naturally consequéit on sthose principles into 
grammatical tropes and tropes rhetorical. 


Part IL....The different sorts of tropes condypjue to vivacity. 


I wow cgnsider severally thesparticular ways where- 
in rhetorical tropes may be rendered subservient ta 
vivacity. 


1, The less for the more general. 


Tie first way I shall mention is, when, by means 
of the trope, a species is aptly represented by, an in- 
dividual, or a genus by a species. I begin with this, 
begwse it comes nearest that speciality in the use of 
proper terms, from which, a» was evinced already, 
their vivacity chiefly results. Of the individual for 
the species I shall give an example from our celebrat- 
ed satirist Mr Pope: 


May some choice patron bless each grey goose quill! : 
May every Bavius have his Bufo sti #1” 
. a — 
« * Prologue fo the Satires, iS 


La ra 
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Hée, by a beautiful anfonomasia, Bavius, a proper 
name, ‘is made to represent one whole class of men, 
Bufo, also a proper name (it matters not, whether real 
or fictitious), is made to represent another class. By . 
the former is“neant every Kad poet, by fhe latter every 
rich fpol who gives hig patronage to such. As what 
precedes’ in the Essay secures the perspicuity, (and 
in introducing tropes of this kind, especially new ones, 
zit is necessary that the perspicuity be thus secured) 
"it was impossible in another manner to express the 
sentiment with equal vivacity. 


Tuers is also a sortrof anfonomasia to which use 
hath long ago given her sanction, and which there- 
" fore needs not be introduced with much precaution. 
Such is the following application of famous names; a 
Solomon for a wise man, a Cresus fora rich man, a 
Judas for a traitor, a Demosthenes for an orator, and 
a Homer for a poet. Nor do these want a share of vi- 
vacity,-when apposite and properly managed. 

‘Twat kind of synecdoché by which the specie is’ 
put for the genus, is used but sparingly in’ our Ian- 
guage. Examples however occur sometimes, as when 
an assassin jg termed a cut-throat, or a fiction a lie, as 
in these words of Dryden, 


The cock, and fox,.the,fool and knave imply, 
The truth is moral, tho? the.tale a “ie, 


In like manner, slabghter, especially i in battle, is by 
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‘poets sometimes denominated murder, and legal pro- 
secution, persecution.» Often, in these instances, the 
word may justly be said to be used without a -figure. 
It may, howgver, in gengyal, be affirmed of all those 
terms, that they are more vivid and forcible, for, this 


single reason, because they aré ‘more special. * 
® a 











Tuere is one species of the onomatopeia, which very 
much resembles the antonomasia just now taken notice 
of, It is when a verb is formed from a proper name, 
in order to express some. particular action, for which 
the person to whom tke name belonged was remark- 
able. Ah example of this we have in the instructions* 
which Hamlet gave the players who were to act his 
piece before the king and the queen. He mentioned 
his having seen some actors who, in their way, out-he- 
roded Herod, intimating that, by the outrageous ges- 
tures they used in the representation, they over-acted 
even the fury and violence of that tyrant. This trope 
hath been admirably imitated by Swift, who says con- 
cesning Blackmore, the author of a translation of some: 
of the psdims into English verse, 


Stervhold himself he out-stemholded. - 


How languid in comparison of this would it have been. 
to say, that in Sternhold’s own manner Sir Richard 
outdid hirs. But it must. be owned, sthat this trope, 
the onomatopeia, in any form whatever, hath little 


scope in our tongue, and i is, hardly admissible except 


in burlesque. 
*. 
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2.. Tbe most interesting circumstance distinguished. 
. ¢ 
Tue second way I shall take notice of, wherein the 
use of tropes may conduce to vivacity, js, when the 
trope tends to fix the attention cn that particular of 
the subject which is most interesting, or on which the 
action related, or fact Preferred to, immediately de- 
pends. This bears a resemblarce to the former me- 
thod ; for by that’an individual serves to exhibit a spe- 
cies, and a species a genus ; by this a part is made to 
represent the whole, the abstract, as logicians term it,. 
to suggest the concrete, the passion its object, the o- 
- peration its subject, the instrument the agen, and the 
gift the giver. The tropes which contribute in this 
way to invigorate ‘the expression, are’ these two, the 
synecdoché and the’ metonymy. 


For an illustration of this in the synecdoché, let it 

- be observed, that, by this trope, the word hand is 
sometimes used for man, especially one employed in 

manual labour. Now, in such expressions as the fl, 


lowing, 


a AN bands employ’d the royal woik grows warm *; 


it is obvious, from the principles above explained, that 
the trope contributes to vivacity, and could not be 
with equal advantage supplied by a properterm. But 
‘in such phrases as these, “One of the hands fell over- 


¥. Dryden. , 
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“ board :” “ All our hands*were’aslecp :” it is ridicu- 

Jous, as what is affirmed hath no particular relation to 

the part specified. The application of tropes in this 

undistinguishing manner, is what principally charac- 

terises the cofitemptible cant of particwtar professions, 

[shall give another example. A sail with us frequent- 

ly denotes a ship. Now, to gay, “ We descried a 

« sail at a distance,” hath more vivacity than to say, 

«“ We descried a ship? because in fact the sail is that 

part which is first discovered by the eye; but to say, 
« Our sails ploughed the main,” instead of “ our ships 

« ploughed the main,” would justly be accounted noh-° 
sensical, hecause what f metaphorically termed plough-. 
ing the main, is the smmediate action of the keel, a 

very different part of the vessel. To produce but one 

other instance, the word ragf is emphatically put for 

house in the following quotation : 


Return to her? and fifty men dismiss’d ? 
No; rather I abjure allroofs, and choose 
‘Yo be a comrade with the wolf and owl, 
To wage against the enmity o? th’ alr, 


Negessity’s sharp pinch +- 





The notion of a house as a shelter from the inclemen- 
cies of the sky, alluded to in these lines, directly Reads 
the imagirfation to form a more vivid idea of that part 
of the building which ‘is over our heads {. 
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+ Shakespeate’s Lear. 
4 The Latin example quoted from Tully in a note on the first 
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Ir was observed, that tue Mmetonymy also contri- 


butes in this way to vivacity. It doth so by substitu- 
ting the instrument for the agent, by employing the 
abstract to represent the concrete, or by naming the 
passion for its bject, the p“t for the giver, the opera: 
tion for the subject. Of the first sort, the instances 
are very, common ; as.when we say of a poem, that it 
is the production of an elegant pen, instead of an‘ele~ 
gant writer. In-the same way pencil is sometimes w- 
sed for painter.” 1t must be owned, that the triteness 




















part of this Section, affords a good illust¥ation of this doctrine 
“ Cujus latus ille muero petebat.” Slucro for gladius, the point 
* for the weapon, is in this place a trope particularly apposite, From’ 

the point the danger immediately procceds 3 to it therefore, in any 
“assault, the eye both of the assailant and of the assailed, are natu- 
tally directed; of the one that he may guide it aright, and of the 
other that he may avoid it, Consequently on it the imagination 
will fix, as on that particular which is the most interesting, because 
on it the event directly depends: and wherever the expression thus 
happily assists the fancy, by coiiéiding with its natural bent, the 
sentiment is exhibited with vivacity. We may remark, by the way, 
that the specifying of the port aimed at, by saying Cujus fatusgand 
not simply gue, makes the expression still more graphical. Yet 
éatus here is no trope, else it had been Quod latus, not Cujus latus, 
But-that we may conceive the difference between such a proper use 
of tropes, us is here exemplified, and such an injudicious use. as no- 
way tends to enliven the expression, let us suppose the orator had 
intended to say, “ He held a sword in his hand.” Tf, instead of the 
proper word, he had employed the synecdoché, and said, “ mucro~ 
nem manu tenebat,” he would have spoken absurdly, and coun. 
teracted the bent of the fancy, which, in this instance, leads the at- 


tention to the hilt of the sword, not to the point. 











of such expressions considerably lessens their value, 
and that for a reason ¢xplained in the preceding. part 
of this Section. It is however certain, that whatVi- 
vacity can justly be ascribed to them, ariseth purely 
from the principle which“hath just now been illustra- 
ted in the synecdoché ; namely, 2 coincidence in the 
expression with the bent ofthe imagingtion, both 
pointing to that particular with which the subject spo- 
ken’of is immediately connected. Nay, so close is thé 
relation between this species of the metonymy, and 
that of the synecdoché. above exemplified, that the 
same expression may sometimes be considered indiffe- 
rently as belonging to either’ trope. Thus, in the 
quotation brought from Dryden, “ All bands employ- 
“ed,” it is of no consequence whether we denominate 
the word bands one or other, a part for the whole, or 
the instrument for the agent. 

Tur second species ofsametonymy mentioned, the ,, 
abstract for the concrete, occurs much seldomer, but 
hath also in the same way a very good effect. Isaac 
Bickerstaf, in his lucubrations, acquaints us with a vie 
sit which an eminent rake and his companions made 
to a Protestant nunnery erected in England by scme 
jadies of rank. ‘t When he entered,” says the authot, : 
* upon seeing a servant coming towards him, with a’ 
« design tg tell him, this was no place for them, up 
“ goes my grave impudence’ to the nfaid*.” ~ Every 
a ie 
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body ‘must perceive, that the expression would have 


- been incomparably fainter, if he had said, “ Up goes 


“ my grave impudent fellow to the maid.” The rea- 
son is obvious; an impudent fellow means one who, a- 
mongst other qualities, has tlat of impudence ; where~ 
zs, by personifying the abstract, you leave no room 
for thinking of any other quality ; the attention is en- 


’ tirély fixed on that to which the action related is im- 
putable, and thus the natural tendency of the fancy 


® 


is humoured by the expression. 


Tne last species of this trope I took notice of, 
if that can be called oné species which is so-various in 
its appearances, presenting us sometimes with the pas- 
sion, instead of its object, sometimes with the opera- 
tion instead of its subject, and sometimes with the 

pift instead of the giver, is in very frequent use. By 
this trope the Almighty bath been styled “ the terror 
“ of the oppressor, and the refuge of the oppressed ;” 
which tliough the same in Sense, is more emphatical 
than ‘* the object of terror to the oppressor, and, the 
“ giver of refuge to the oppressed.” “ The Lord ‘is 
© my song,” says Moses, “ he is become my salvation*,” 
tht is, the subject of my song, the author of my sal- 
vation. Dryden makes Lord Shaftsbury style the 
‘Duke of Monmouth - 


‘The petuive prayer , the glad diviner’s theme,‘ 
The young mens vrso7,cand the old mens dream +. 








= <a 
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Here the terms pie vision, dream, (for the word 
theme is literal) are sed ‘each for its respective sub- 
ject. Nothing is ghore natural or more conmimon a- 
mongst all nations, the simplest as well as the most 
refined, than to substitute the passion for its object. 
Such tropes as these, my dove, my joy, my delizht, my 
aversion, my horror, for that which excites te emotion, 
are to be found in avery language. Holy writ a- 
bounds in them; and they are not Seldom to be met 
with in the poems of Ossian, “ The sigh of her secret 
“soul,” is a fine metonymy of this kind to express the 
youth for whom she sighs in secret. As the vivacity 
of the expression in such quotations needs no illustra- 4 
tion to persons of taste ; that the cause of this vivaci-.; 
ty ariseth from the coincidence of the expression with , 
the bent of the imagination, fixing on the most inter- 
esting particular, needs no eviction to persons of judg- 
ment, ~ , 


~ : 
3. Things sensibl for things intelligible. 

* A ruird way wherein tropes may be rendered sub- 
servient to vivacity, is when things intelligible are: re- 
presented by things sensible. There is no truth miore 
evident than that the imagination is more sttongly 
affected by what is perceived by the senses, than by 
what is conceived: by the, understanding. If there- 
fore my subject be of thing s only conceivable, it will 
conduce to enliven the pe that the tropes which I 
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employ, when I find it convenient to employ tropes, 
exhibit to the fancy things perceivable. | 


” I suaxe illustrate this doctrine first in metaphors. 
A metaphor, ff apposite, hash always some degree of 
vivacity, from the bare exhibition of likeness, even 
though thg literal andy the figurative senses of the 
word belong to the same class of,objects ; I mean only 
in.this respect the same, that they be both sensible 
or both intelligible. Thus a dlunder in the admini- 
stration of public affairs, hath been termed a solecism 
in politics, both things intelligible. Again, when the 
word sails is employed io denote the wings of a fowl, 
or conversely, when the word wing's is adopted to sig- 
“nify the sails of a ship, both objects are of the same 
“class, as both are things sensible ; yet these metaphors 
have a considerable share of vivacity, by reason of the 
striking resemblance, both in the appearance of the 
things signified and in theit use. The last, however, 
is the best, for a reason which will be given in the 
next remark. But in general it may be asserted, 
that in the representation of things sensitle, there 
is less occasion for this ‘trope : Accordingly this ap- 
‘plication of it is now almost entirely left to the 
poéts. On the contrary, if we critically examine 
any language, ancient or modern, and trace its several 
terms and phrases to their source, we shall find it hold 
invariably, that'all the words made use of, to denote 
| Spiritual-and intellectual things, are in their origin 
metaphors, taken from the objects of sense. This 
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shows evidently, that theflatte® have made ‘the earli- 
est impressions, have by consequence first obtained 
names in every tongue, and are still, as it were, more, 
présent with us, and strike the imagination more forci- 
bly than the former. 


Ir may be said, that if this-observation be true, it 
is to no purpose to mention, as a method of enliven- 
ing the diction, the representing of-intelligible things 
by sensible images, since it is impossible by language 
to represent them otherwise. To. this I answer, that 
the words of which Iam speaking, 1 ‘call metaphors 
in their origin : notwithstanding which, they may be; 
at present, agreeably to what was formerly observed, 
proper terms. When speaking of tropes in general, 
it was remarked, that many words, which to a gram- 
matical eye appear metaphors, are in the rhetorician’s 
estimate no metaphors at all. The ground of this 
difference is, that the grammarian and the rhetorician 
try the words “by very t tests. The touch- 
stone of the former is etymology, that of the latter is 
présent use. The former peruseth a page, and per- 
haps finds not in the wholc ten words that are not 
metaphorical ; the latter examines the same page, and 
doth not discover in it a single metaphor. What cri- 
tic, for example, would ever think of applying this 
appellation to terms such as these, Spirit, evidence, 
understanding, reflection ? Or what etymologist would. 
not acknowledge, that to this trope, aly these. terms 

had owed their birth ? 
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Bor I proceed to give examples of vivacity by true 
thetorical metaphors, wherein. things. sensible are 
brought to ~~" things intelligible. Of this the fol- 
lowing is one from Pope : 

Tas i 

At length Erasmus, that great injur’d name, 

(The’glory of the priesthood, and the shame 'y 

Stemm'd the wild torrent Mf a barbarous age, 

And drove these holy Vandals off the stage. 


Here the almost, irresistible influence of general man- 
ners, which is an object purely of the understanding, 
is very appositely ‘and vivaciously represented by a 
torrent, an object both of the Sight and of the feel- 
ing. By the same vivid kind of, metaphor, Jight is 
cused for knowledge, bridle for restraint 3 we speak of 
burning with zeal,-being inflamed with anger, and 
having a rooted prejudice, ; 


Bur metaphor is not the only trope which can in 
this way.confer vivacity, Tfietonymy frequently in a 
similar manner promotes the same end. One very 
common species of the metonymy is, when the badge 
is put for the office, and this invariably exhibits.a sen- 
sible in lieu of an intelligible object. Thus we say 
the mitre for the priesthood, the crown for royalty ; 
for the military occupation we say the sword, and for 
the literary professions, those especially of theology, 
law, and medicine, the eommon expression is the 
gown, — Often also in those metonymies wherein the 
cause is put'for the effect, and contrariwise, in. those 
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wherein the effect is put for the cause, we have the 
same thing exemplified, a sensible object:presented to 
the mind instead of an intelligible. Of the former, 
the cause for the effect, the following lines of Dryden 
may serve as an illustrat?/n 4 7 


°Tis all thy business, business how to shun, 
To.bask thy naked body in the sun *, 


Though the rhime had permitted’ the change, the 
word ,sun-shine instead’ of sun, would *have rendered 
the expression weaker. ; The liminary itself is not on- 
ly a nobler and distincter, but’@"more immediate ob- 
ject to the imagination thai its effulgence, which 
though in some respect sensible as well as the other, 
is in some respect merely intelligible, it not being 
perceived directly no more than tie air, but discover-t 
ed by reflection from the things which it enlightens. 
Accordingly we ascribe to it neither magnitude nor 
figure, and scarce with ropriety even colour. As 
an exemplification of the latter, the effect or some- 
thjng consequential for the cause, or at least the im- 
plement for the motive of using it, these words of 
scripture will serve, “ the stvord without, and terror 
“ within +,” where the term sword, which preserts 2 
particular and perceiveable image to the faticy, must 
be more picturesque than the word war, which con- 
veys an idea that is vague and’ only conceivable, not: 
being otherwise sensible but ‘by its consequences. 


3 x 





* Dryden’s Perseus. + Deut, xxi Baty 
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4. Things animate for things lifeless. 
r 


A: FOURTH Way-in which tropes may promote viva- 
city, is, when things sensit:ve are presented to the 
fancy instead of ‘things lifeless; or, which is nearly 
the samen when life¢ perception, activity, design, 
passion, or any property of sentient beings, is by 
means of the trope attributed tothings inanimate. It 
is not more evident that the imagination is more 
strongly affected by things sensible than by things in- 
telligible, than.it is evident that things animate awa- 
ken greater attention, ahd make a stronger +npression 
on the mind than things senseless. It is for this rea- 
son that the quality of which I am treating, hath come 
* tobe termed vivactty, or liveliness of style. 


In exemplifying what hath been now advanced, 1 
shall proceed in the method which I took in the for- 
mer article, and begin with metaphor. By a meta- 
phor of this kind, a literary performancé hath been 
styled the offtpring of the brain ; by it a state or gé-~ 
vernment in its first stage is represented as a child, in 
these lines of Dryden, 


When empire in its chz/dbood first appears, 
A watchful fate o’ersees its tender years *. 


: a * ; - ; 
In the two last examples we have things lifeless exhi- 
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bited by things animate. im the following, wherein 
the effect is much the same, sense, feeling, and af- 
fection. are ascribed metaphorically t nanimate mat- 
ter. Thomson, describing the influence of the sun- 
beams upon the snow in me valley, thus vividly and. 
beautifully expresseth himself, 


——— —— Perhaps the vale, 
Refents a while to the reilected ray tg 


“ Every hedge,” says the Tatler, “ was conscious of 
“ more than what tle representations of enamoured 
“ gwains admit of ¢.” .Who sees not how much of 
their energy these quotations “owe to the two words 
relents and conscious 2 I shall only add, that it is the 
same kind of metaphor which has brought into use 
such expressions as the following: a bappy period, a 
learned age, the thirsty ground, a melancholy disaster. 


Tuere are several sorts of the metonymy which 
answer the same purpose. The first I shall thention, 
is that wherein the inventor is made to denote the 
intention, Seres, for instance, fo denote bread, Bacebus 
wine, Mars war, or any of the’ pagan deities to de- 
note that in which he is specially interested, as Nz pine 
the sea, Pluto hell, Pallas wisdom, and Venus the 
amorous affection. It must be owned, that as this 

_ kind seems,even by the ancjents to have been confin- 
ed to the discoveries, attributes, or dominions ascrib- 





Be A 
+ Winter. i + Tatler, No. ¥. 
Vou. I. *M- 
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ed in their mythology to the gods, it is of little or no 
use to us moderns *, ig 





Anortner fribe of metonymies, which exhibits things © 
living for things lifeless, is-when the possessor is sub- 
stitutéd for his possessions, Of this we have an exam- 
ple in the gospel: “* Wo unto you, scribes and pha- 
“ risees, hypocrites, for ye devour the families of wi- 
“ dows.”—Here the word families is used for their 
meiins of subsistence +. Like to this is an expression 
in Balaam’s prophecy concerning Israel: “ He shall 
“ cat up the nations his enemies {.” 

Be. = pr 

A tHIRD tribe of metonymies, which often presents 

us with animate instead of inanimate objects, is, when 





* Even when such tropes occur in ancient authors, they cun 


scarecly be translated into any modern tongue, as was hinted on 
Part First in regard to the phrase “ Vario -Warte pugnatum est.” 
Another’example of che same thing, “ Sine Cerrere et Baccho fri- 
“ get Venus.” 


+ Matt, xxiii. 1g. The noun oas may be rendered either 
families or houses. 'Vhe last, though used by our translators, hath 
heve a double disadvantage. First, it is a trope formed upon a 
trope (which rarely hath a good effect), the Aause for the family, 
the thing containing fOr the thing contained, and the family for - 
their means of living ; secondly, idéas are introduced which are in- 
compatible. There is nothing improper in speaking of a person or 
family being devoured, but to talk of devouring a house is absurd. 
It may be destroyed, demolished, undermined, but not devoured. 


{ Deut. xxiv. 8. 
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the concrete is made to fonify the abstract ; as the 
Sool used for folly, the knave for knavgry, the philo- 
sopher for philosophy. I shall illustrate this by some 
» examples. Dryden hath given us one of this kind 
that is truly excellent : 


The slavering cudden, propt upon his staff, 
Stood ready gaping with a gMinning laugh, 
To welcome her awake, nor durst begin 

To speak, but wisely kept the fool within *. 


The whole picture is spriking. The proper words, 
every one of them, are remarkably. graphical as well 
as the metonymy, witl? whicls the passage concludes. 
Another ffom the same hand, 


Who follow next a double danger, bring, 
Not only hating David but she bing +. 


As David himself was king, both the proper name 
and the appellative would point to the same object, 
were they to be literally interpreted: But the oppo- 
sition here exhibited manifestly shows, that the last 
tem, the ging, is employed by metonymy to denote 
the royalty. ‘The sense thérefore is, that they have 
not only a personal hatred to the men that is king, 
but a detestation of the kingly office. A trope of this 
kind ought never to be introduced, but when the con- 
trast, as in the present example, or something in the 
expression; effectually rem$ves all obscurity and dan- 
‘ " - 








Sr 
* Cymon and Iphigenia, + Absalom and Achitophel. 
: *M2 : 
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ger of mistake. In the passage last quoted, there is 
an evident imitation of a saying recorded by historians, 
of Alexander the Great, concerning two of his cour- 
tiers, Craterus and Hephestion : “ Craterus,” said he, - 
“ loves the ‘ing, but Héhestion loves Alexander.” 
Grotius hath also copied the same mode of expression, 
in a remark which he hath made, perhaps with more 
ingenuity than truth, on the {wo apostles, Peter and 
John. The attachment of John, he observes, was to 
Fesus, of Peter to the Messiah * Accordingly their 
master gave the latter the gate of his church, the 
former that of his family, recommending to him in 
particular the care of Mary his mother. ‘The follow- 
ing sentiment of Swift is somewhat similar : 


I do the most that friendship can 5 
T hate the viceroy, love the man. 


The viceroy for the viceroyalty. I shall only add two 
examples more in this way : the first is from Addison, 
who, speaking of Tallard when taken prisoner by the 
allies, says, 

An English muse is touch’d with gen’rous woe, 

And in th’ unhappy man forgets she foe t. 


a 


The foe, that is, his state of hostility with regard to us” 
at the time: for the second I shall again recur to 
Dryden, ? 

a3 : 
a 


* Annotatiens in Johan, Intr. ‘+ Campaign. 
a _* . 
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A tyrant’s power in rigour is exprest, 
The father yearns-ii pthe true prince’s breast. 


* The father, to denote fatherly affection, or the dienes 
sition of a father. In, fing; it may justly be affirmed 
of this whole class of tropes, that as metaphor én ge- 
neral hath been termed an allegbry in epitomé, such 
metaphors and metonymies as present us with thing s 
animate in the room of things lifeless, ‘are prosopopeias 
in miniature. 


Bor it will be proper pere to obviate an objection 
against the ast mentioned species of metonymy, an 
objection which seems to arise from what: hath been 
advanced above. Is it possible, may one say, that the 
concrete put for the abstract should render the expres- 
sion livelier, and that the abstract put for the concrete 
should do the same? Js it not more natural to con- 
clude, that, if one of these tropes serve to invigorate 
the style, the reverse must doubtless serve to “flatten 
it? But this apparent inconsistency will vanish on a 

* nearer inspeetion. It ought to be remembered, *that 
the cases are comparatively fe’ in which either trope 
will answer better than the proper term! and the fe& 
which suit the one method, and the few which suit 
“the other, are totally different in their nature. To 
affirm that, in one identical case, methods quite oppo- 
site would produce tue same effect, might, with some 
appearance of reason, be chatged with inconsistency, ; 
but that, in cases not identical, nor even similar, con- 

M 3. 
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trary methods might be Recessary for ‘effecting the 
same purpose, is nowise inconsistent. But possibly 
the objector will argue on the principles themselves 
sever: ally ‘considered, from which, according to the 
doctrine now “explained, the'effi icacy of the tropes a- 
riseth + “If” says he, “ the abstract fer the concrete 
‘ confers-vivacity on the expression, by concentring 
“ the whole attention on that »articular with which 
« the subject is thost intimately connected, doth it not 
“ Jose as much on the other hand, by presenting us_ 
“ with a quality instead ‘of a person, an intelligible for 
“a sensible, an inanimate for a living object?” If 
this were the effect, thé objection would he-unanswer- 
able. , But it is so far otherwise, that in all such in- 
; stances, by ascribing life, motion, human affections, 
and actions, to the abstract, it is in fact personified, 
and thus gains in point of cnergy the one way, with- 
out losing any thing the other. ‘The same thing holds 
of all the congenial tropes, the dole for the dotiér, and 
the rest: In like manner, when the concrete is used 
for the abstract, there is, in the first place, a real per- 
sonification, the subject being in fact a nvere quality 
both inanimate and insensible : nor do we lose the par- 
tidularity implied in the abstract, because, where this 
trope is judiciously used, there must be something in 
the sentence which fixes the attention specially-on that 
quality. Thus, to recur.to the preceding examples, 
when David and the king, though known to be the 
same person, are contradistinguished in the same line, 
the mind is laid under a. necessity of considering: the 
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word king as implying purfly that which constitutes 

him such, namely, the royal powér. The same may 

be said of the other instances, So far indeed I agree’ 
- with the objector, that wherever the trope is not dis. 

tinctly marked by the wos with which%t is connect- 

ed, it is faulty and injudicious. It both misseg viva- 
_ city, and throws obscurity on tee sentiment? 


I wave here examined the tropes so far only as they 
are subservient to vivacity, by presenting to the mifid’ 
some image, which, from the original principles of 
our nature, more strongly attaches the fancy than 
could have been done by the proper terms whose place 
they occupy. And in this examination I,have found, . 
that they produce this effect in these four cases : first, 
when they can aptly represent a species by an: indis 
vidual, or a genus by a species; secondly, when they 
serve to fix the attention on the most interesting par. 
ticular, or that with which the subject is most intimate. 
ly connected ; thirdly, when they €xhibit things in- 
telligible by things sensible ; and fourthly, when they 

‘suggest thiggs lifeless by things animate. Howecon- 
ducive the tropes are in like tanner both to elegance 
and animation, will be examined afte#wards. They. 
even sometimes conduce to vivacity, not. from “any: 

* thing preferable in the igeas conveyed by them, but 

in a way that cannot properly come under -considera- 

tion, till we inquire how far*this quality depends on 
the number of the words, and on their arrangement, 
‘M4 
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Ler us nov ere we finisKthis article,” bestow some 


attention on the opposite side (for contraries serve best 





* 


to illustrate each other, and make a few reinarks on. 
those tropes which either have a natural tendency to 


render the expression more languid, or at Jeast are no- 
wiy fitted for enlivening the diction. That there are 
tropes whose direct tendency,is even to enfeeble the 
expression, is certainly true, though they are fewer in 
number, and more rarely used, than those which pro- 
duce the contrary effect. The principal tropes of this 
kind, which I remember at present, are three sorts of 
the synecdoché, the genus for the species, the whole 
fora part, and the matter for the instrument or thing 
made of it, and some sorts of the metaphor, as the in- 
telligible for the sensible. Of'the genus for the spe- 
cies, Which is the commonest of all, vessel for ship, 
creature or animal for man, will serve as examples. 
Of the whole for a part, which is the most yncommioa, 


I do not recollect another instance but that of the © 


man or,woman by name, sometimes for the body ons 


ly, sometimes only for the soul; as when we say, 


“sucha one was buried yesterday,” that is, “ the 
“ body of such a one'was buried yesterday.” “ [E- 
“neas saw his father in Etysium,” that is, ‘his father’s 
ghost. The common phrase “ all the world;’ for a 
great number of people, and some others of the samé 
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kind, have also been re as ee but as 
properly ; for in all qych expressions ghere is an evi- 
dent hyperbole, the interition being manifestly to mag- 
whify the number. “Of the third kind, the matter for 
what j is made of i it, theredire doubtless &veral instan- 
ces, such as silver for money, canvass for sal, and 
stcei for sword. i, 


Ir is proper to enquire from what principles ifffour 
nature, tropes of this sort derive their origin, and what 
ate the purposes wifich they are intended to promote. 
The answer to the first, of these queries will serve ef- 
fectually tp answer both. Fir8t, then, they may arise 
merely from a’disposition to vary the exfression, and 
prevent the too frequent recurrence of the same sound 
upon the ear. Hence often the’ genus for the spe- 
cies. This is the more pardonable, if used moderate- 
ly, as there is not even an apparent impropriety in 
putting“at any time the genus for the species,“ ba- 
cause the latter is always comprehended in®the for-’ 
mer; whereas, in the reverse, there is inevitably an 
appearance of impropriety, till it is mollified By use. 
If one is speaking of a linn€t, and sometimes instead 
of Jinnet says bird, he is considered rfther as varying 
the expression than as employing a trope. Secondly, 
they may arise from an inclination to suggest con- 
tempt without rudeness; that is, not openly to ex. 
press, but indirectly to shane. it. * Thus, when a 
particular man is called a creature or an animal, there 
is a.sort of tacit refusal of the. specific attributes of hu: 


, 
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man nature, as the ‘term’ implies only the direct ac- 
knowledgment_of those enjoyed i in common with the 
brutes, or even with the whole creation. The phrases 
no creature, and every creature, like all the world, | 
are g kind of hyperbolic idtoms which come not tn.” 
der this category. Thirdly, they may proceed from 
a love of ‘brevity in cages wherein perspicuity cannot. 


_be hurt. Thus tossay, “ 


aa ¢ 
Your friend Alexander lies here intexr’d, 


is briefer, and not less perspicious,.than to say, “ The 
“ corps of your friend Alexander”———Fourthly, they - - 
may spring from a désire to find a term.that will 
make a better counterpart, in respect either of the 
sense or of the sound, to some other word which the 


- spéaker or the writer hath had occasion to use, the 


ideas conveyed by the two words being also related. 

his occasions sometimes not only that the genus is 
used for the species, but that the matter is made to 
signify the thing made of it; both of which will be 
further illustrated when I come to consider how far 
viv acity may result from arrangement. Fifthly (ant 
this is the last source that occurs to my thoughts), 
tropes of this K'nd-may arise from a desire of palliat- 
ing the representation, and that either from humani- 
ty, from courtesy, or from decency. 


: ' Meee : = : 
By the first. of the five principles above mention- 
ed, if used discreetly, sonfething is done for the sake 
of variety, where the vivacity of the expression is little 


© 
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affected ; by the second, e¥en.s Farther end;-a species’ 
of animation is attaingd ; by tife third and: fourth, 
what is lost: of vivacity in one way, is more than com 

_pensated in another; but by the fifth, we are led to 
avoid this quality as a fauft. 


° ‘Tere are some subjects of ghich it maysbe neces- 
sary on certain occasigns to speak, which, neverthe- 
less, present an object to the imagination that is ether , 
disagreeable or indecent. It is sufficient that sfth 
things be hinted to thg understanding, go that the 
-meaning. may be apprehended, it is. by no’ means fit 
that they,be painted in the liveliest colours. to the 
fancy. There are some things which egpainter may 
find it expedient to introduce into a’picture, and to 
render just discoverable, by plating them in the 
shade, in the back-ground, or at a corner, which it 
would be extremely improper to set in such a point 
of view as would immediately attract and fix the eye 
of the spectator. The like doubtless: holdsewith re- 
gard to the orator. And it hath been chiefly to veil 
without darkening what the smallest degree of tlelica- 
cy requires us to avoid exposing in the strongest light, 
that’ certain sorts of tropes and mod of expression 
have first been brought into use. To the same:cause 
jg also to be ascribed, the recourse that is often had 
to circumlocution, which will fall to be considered in 
the ensuing chapter. 


ALL such tropes and modes of expression have come 
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under the common denomination of the euphemism, 
a name that hath beén assigned, purely from the con- 
sideration of the purpose for which they are employ- 
ed ; which is to express in terms that are inoffensive, 
-an object in Some respect &r other offensive. ‘The 
euphemism is not a distinct trope,. (as it hath impro- 
perly bees}. accounted +y some critics) but a certain 
application of other tropes, especially of metaphor 
and >) synecdoché, and even of some of the figures of ° 
elocution, the periphrasis in particular.’ Sometimes 
we are led to this from a pringiple of ‘civility, or even 
affection, when the, plain and. direct mention of an, ” 
object might either recai grief, or hurt sensibility, and — 
sometimes fram ideas of decorum. 


Ir is by an euphefnism that the words deceased and 
departed came at first to be used instead of dead, 
which is no other than a synecdoché of the genus for 
the species ; falling asleep for dying, which is a me- 
taphor, there being an evident resemblance between 
sleep and death, and stopping payment for becoming 
bankrupt, which is a metonymy of the effect for the 
cause. There is indeed, in employing this figure, the 
euphemism, ‘moje than in’ any other, a natural ten- 
dency to change. The reason may easily be deduced 
from the general doctrine concerning tropes, explain- 
ed in the first part of this section, The frequent use 
of any word in this manner, brings it insensibly to 
have all the effect of the pfoper term whose place it” 
was intended to supply : no sooner is this effect pra- 
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duced by it, than the sané prificiple that ‘influenced 

us at first to employ ity opstates? with, equal strength 

in influencing us to lay it aside, and if its steadto a- 

dopt something rfwer and still more remote. » The 

excessive deficacy of thefFrench in tls respect hagh | 

‘given rise to expre satcns Which: it would not be easy 

to trace, from any ksown troge or figure ef oratory,” 
and which, to say the truth, have something ridicu- 

lous in their appearance. Thus a disbanded regent 

is with them a refirmed regiment ; a casbiered offtter 

is a reformed officer, ang! a man is said to reform his 

equipage, when necessity obliges lim to give it up 3 

even the hangman, through «the supérabundance of, 
their Gommplioane’, is titled che masteg of the bigh 

works *, In the use of this figure among the an- 

cients, superstition in regard to*some words which * 

were thought to be of bad omen, seems to have had 

as great a share, as either a delicate sympathy: with 

the feelings of others, or a very nice sense of what is 

decent and cleanly. 








e As to the nature and extent of the last source which 
. - . e 
was assigned of the euphenttsm, it’ will be proper to. 
be a little more particular. _ Those tpings whicheit is 
indecent to express vividly are always such As’ are 
conceived to have some turpitude in them, either na- 
tural or moral. “An example of this decency in ex- 
. e . 
pression, where the subject hath somfe natural turpi- 





* Le maitre des hautes oeuvres. 
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tude, youf will find in Maitha’s answer, as it is in the 
original, when.our Saviour gaye orders to remove the 
stone from the sepulchre of her brother -Lazarus, 
“ Lord, by this time he smelleth, ‘for he hath been 
“. dead four diys +.” In &r version it is somewhat 
indelicataty, not to say indecently, . rendered ‘stinketh. 
Our trandjators have ir this instance unnecessarily re- 
ceded from their ordinary rule of keeping as close as 
postfele to thé letter. The synecdoché in this place 
answers just as well in English as in Greek ; the per- 
spicuity is such as secures the reader from the :possi- 
bility of a mistake, at the same time that the expres- 
sion is free from the indecency with which. the other 
is chargeable. But if it be necessary to avoid a vivid 
exhibition of what appears uncleanly to the -external 

"senses, it is much ‘more necessary in’ whatever may 
have a tendency to pollute the. mind. It is not al- 
ways the mention of vice as such, which has this ten- 
dency. Many of the most atirocious crimes may be 
mentioned with great plainness, without any such 
danger, and therefore without the smallest indeco- 
Tum, ° What the subjects are which are in this wey 
dangerous, itis surely needless to explain. And as 
every person o” sense will readily conceive the truth 
of the’gemeral sentiment, to propose without necessity 
to produce examples: for the elucidation of it, might 
justly be charged with beinga breach of that decency 
of which Iam treafing. 


+ John xf. 39. dy ofse. 
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So much for the use th& maf be made of tropes in 
softening and even engiyating, af well gs in enlivening 
and invigorating the expression ; though it must be 
owned that the otcasions are comparatively few, on 
which the former purpoy can be said t®be expedient. 


* 
° 


I snaxt only add a few remgrks concernjig the ca- 
tachresis, which hathgin like manner been improperly 
reckoned a separate trope. The feason that Rave 
taken no notice of it hitherto, is, that it is but rarely 
defensible in modern Jinguages, which require ghe 
strictest regard to prgpricty. And even in the few 
cases wheyein it is defensible; it is purely so because 
necessary ; but is seldom eligible, as it rarely contri- 
butes cither to ornament or to strength. I shall ex- | 
plain myself by some instances. ‘ 


One species of the catachresis, is, when words are 
used in a signification that is very near their ordinary 
meaning, but not precisely the same, Ex&mples of 
thie would be a bigh man for a ta// man, a lange ora- 
tlon for 2 Fong oration, a dig genius for a greg penius. 
This, if any thing, world be classed under the meta- 
phor, as there is 2 resemblance in the iniport ofthe 
words, Unluckily the word adopted ts too ‘near a 
coincidence with the right epithet, to present an image’ 
to the fangy, at the same, time that it is not entirely 
coincident, and therefore cannot bé denominated a 
proper term. In this application the name catachre- 
sis is no more than another word for impropriety. 
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ytaPSaar aera. Sate a EET 
Of this kind there ‘is ‘ant example in the fifth com- 
‘mandment, as‘it rubs i in our #ersion, “ that thy days 


“ may bé Jong (anglicé many) upon the land *.”—It 


is impossible to avoid such blunders jn translating, © 


‘vhen otie aims at being Titt®al, without. attending to 
the different geniuses of different’ tongues. In origi- 
nal performances the¥ are more rarely to be met with, 
being just such _improptieties as none but novices in 
the fanguage are’apt to fall into. 


eA sEcoND species of thir figure is, ‘when words, 
which, from their etymology, appear to be applicable 
$0 ly to one kind of thing, come afterwards to be ap- 
to another, which is nearly related in its nature 
or ‘design, but with, which, nevertheless; the’ analysis of 
the word ‘will not accord. ‘This is sometimes’ not on- 








ly excuseable from necessity, as when the language * 


doth not furnish a proper term, but sometimesaiso re- 
ceives the sanction of general use. And in this case, 
‘whatever it was originally, it becomes proper. I shall 
give some examples of this in our own tongue. As it 
is probable, that amongst our Saxon ancestors, candles 
holders were ‘solely made’ of wood, they were properly 
defiominated ci ndlesticks’; afterwards, when, through 
an increase of wealth and luxury, such utensils were 


made of metal, the old name ~vas nevertheless retain-- 


ed, and at first by a catachresis applied to these. But 

the application’ is now ratified, and“the word appro- 
x : 

me * Exod. xx. : 


we 
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priated by custom. Theénamé igkborn, denoting a 
portable case for holding if%, pfobably at first made 
only of born, is a simlar instance. Tn like manner 
. the word parricidAin English, like paricida in Latin, 
at first perhaps signified a$ly the murd@er of ‘his fy. 
ther, but hath come fo bé equally applied to him who 
murders his mother, his brotheg, or his sistey. In all 
these instances there was an excuse at first from ne- 
cessity, the language not affording words strict] yeiaeo- 
per.. But now, having obtained the universal sufi, 
which in every country, gives law to language, they 
need no excuse. There ts an instance of a catachre- 
sis of this kind in our translation of the Bible, which 
(not being supported by the plea of necessity) ought 
to be considered as a glaring impropriety : “ He made 
“ the laver of brass, and the foot of it of brass, of the 
@ looking-glasses of the women *.”——It is however 
probabjg, that the word mirror was not in such com- 
mon use. then as it is now. There are a few phrases 
which come under the same denomination, and which,’ 
though favoured by custom, being quite unnecessary, 
deserve fo ge exploded. Such, amongst others, are 
the following : the workmanship of God, for t work 
of God ; a man of war, fora ship of wg 3 and a m@- 
chantman, for a trading vessel. The absurdity in the 
‘last two instances is cgmmonly augmented by the 
words connected ih the sequel, in which, by the appli- 
cation of the pr@houns she ‘ind her, we are made to 
* Exod. XARXVill. 8. 
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understand that thes man*spoker: of is a female. 
think this gibberish*ought to be left entirely to -mari- 
ners; amongst whom, I suppose, it bath originated. 


-, Tur only femaining species of the catachresis, which 
I can yecollect at present, is no ‘other than a far-fetclt- 
ed and {ncongruousemetaphor. Nothing can more 
justly be reduced under this glass, than the applica- 
tiesnof the attributes of one corporeal sense to the ob- 
j€Cts of another ;. as if we should say of a voice, that 
it is beautiful to the car; or,of a face, that it is melo- 
dious to the eye. Nothing succeeds better, as hath 
been observed ‘already, than’ metaphors taken from 
the objects of sensation, to denote the objects of pure 
intellection ; yet nothing generally succeeds worse 
than metaphors that are only transferred from sense 
to sense. I say generally, because such is the omni. 
potence of fashion in respect of language, thatgit is ca- 
pable of conciliating us even to such applications. 
Thus tke term sweet belongs properly to the sense of 
tasting alone ; yet it hath been transferred to the sen- 
ses of smelling, of hearing, and of seeing, We say, 
a sweet scent, sweet mé@ody, a sweet prospect. The 
werd sft, in {jke manner, belonged originally to the 
sense of touching, and to it cnly. Yet it hath been 
applied metaphorically, and (gs we learn’ by the event) 
successfully to other senses. Thus we talk of a soft 
whisper, and Pope speaks of the sof yed'¥ixgin. Cus- 
tomary applications at ler gth become propgr, though 
they do not exhibit the primitive sense. For thigrea- 
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son, several of the “aforestd instatices are not to be 
considered at present aeeexamples of the catachresis. 
Sometimes, howevg, eve a new catachresis of the 


“ast mentioned kind, which,is the most hgzardous, will 


please the most fastidious Bitic. Take the followin? 
example from Young, , 


Her voice is but ghe*rbadow of a sound *, 


. 
The reason of our approbation in this case, is, if T new 
take not, that an allusion or comparison is suggested 
which exhibits more stréngly the author’s meaning, 
than it could have been*exhibited by any other words 
in the sam& compass. The sentiment -is, that the 
same relation which the shadow bears to the substance 
of which it is the shadow, the lady’ 6 voice bears to an 
ordinary sound. 


Havike now discussed what was proposed here 
concerning tropes, I shall conclude with observing, 
that, in this discussion, there hath been access, as it 
were, incidentally to discover,—that they are go far 
from being the inventions of at, that, on theeontra- 
ry, they result from the original and essential princi- 
ples of the human mind ;—that accordingly they are 
the same upon the main, in all nations, barbarous and 
civilized ;—that the simplest and most ancient tongues 
do most abound with them, ¢«he naturaj effect of im- 
provement, - science and lagguage, which common- 





np 
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ly go together, being to Jegulaté the fancy and to re- 
strain the passions ;~—that the.sole business of art in 
this subject, is to range the several tropes and figures 
into classes, to distinguish them by names, and to trace 
che principles in the mind vhich gave them birth. 








Tue Srst, indeed™ior rather the only people upon . 
the earth, who have thought ef classing under proper 
appetlations, thé numerous tropes and figures ‘of elo- 
cution, common to all languages, were the Greeks. 
The Latins, and all modern-nations, have? in this par- 
ticular, only borrowed from them, adopting the very 
names they used. Bit, as to the tracing of those 
figures to the springs in human nature from which 
they flow, extremely little hath as yet been attempt- 
ed. Nay, the names chat -have been given are but 
few, and by consequence very generical, Each class, 
the metaphor and the metonymy in particular, is capa- 
ble of being divided into several tribes, to which no 
names fave yet been assigned. 


Tr“ yas affirmed that the tropes and figtres of elo- 
quence are found to be'the same upon the main in all 
ages and natthns, The words upon the main were 
added, because though the most and the principal of 
them are entirely the same, there are a few which 
presuppose a certain refinement of thought, not na- 
tural to a rude and illiterate people. Such in*parti- 
cular is that species of tfle metonymy, tHe concrete 
for the abstract, and possibly some others. We'Shall 
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afterwards perhaps Jave ogcasioil to remark, that the 
modern improvements in fidicwe have given rise to 
some which cannot pYdperly be ranged under any of 

_ the classes above mentioned ; to which, therefore, no 
‘name hath as*yet been apSropriated, art of which} 
am not sure bites: sa can furnish us with an 
example. 


SECT. IIL....Words considered as sounds. 


Wuen Ientered on tie consideration of vivacity as 
depending on the choiee of wards, I observed that the 
words may*be either proper terms, or rhetorical tropes ; 
and, whether the one or the other, they may be regard- 
ed not only as signs but as sounds, and consequently as 
capable in certain cases of bearing, in some degree, 
a natural resemblance ox affinity to the things signified. 
The two “first articles, proper terms: and rhetorical 
tropes, I have discussed ‘already, regarding galy the 
sense and application of the words, whether used li- 
terally or figuratively. It remains now to consider 
them in refard to the sound, and the affinieeto the 
subject of whicii the sound is susceptible. When, as 
Pope expresseth it, “ the sound is nfide an echo to 
“ the sense *,” there is added, in a certain degree, 
to the associations arisirf’ from custom, the influence 
of resemblance between the signs and, the things sig- 





* Essay on Criticism. 
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nified ; and this dank tlessttends to strengthen the 'im- 
pression made by tf-disCourse. ‘This subject, I ac- 
knowledge, hath been very much canvassed by cri- 
tics ; I shall therefore be the briever in my remarks, - 
confining my‘elf chiefly tdpthe two following points. 
Hirst, I shall inquire what hind’of things language is 
capable ef initating by its sound, and in what degree 
it"s capaule ; secondly, whac rank ought to be.assign- 


«ede this species of excellence, and in what cases it 
OGnt to be attempted. 


e 


Parr 1....What are articulate s¢inds capable of imitating, 
and in what degree 2 2 


First, I shall inguire what kinds of things langilage 
is capable of imitating ‘by its sound, and in wilat de. 
gree it is capable. ; 


Ano here it is natural to think, that the imitative 
power of language must be greatest, when the sub. . 
ject itself is things audible. One sound _may surely 
-have a-creater resemblapce to another sound, than it. 
ea have to any thing of a different nature. In the 
‘deScription the?efore of the terrible thunder, whirlwind” : 
and tempest, or of the cooling zephyr and the gentle - 
gee or of any other thing that is sonorous, the’ imi- 
tation that may be made 4y the sound of the descrip- 
ten Hl corconly be morg perfect, than can well be 
expected in what concerns things purely intelligible, 

* a 
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or visible; ér: tangible: Ret @er Were. tHe resem- 

lance, if We éonsider it abltractiy, ‘is very faint. 


‘Trr‘human voile is doubtless capable of i inlitating, 
to a -coriaiderable degres of exactnes® almost’ apy. 
*sound: whatever. But per present inquiry ig solely 
abaut what may be imitated lz articulate sbunds, for 
articulation greatly cgnftnes the natural powers of the 
voice; neither do we inquire what an extraoyieary’ 
pronunciation may effectuate, but what power iff This 
respect the letters of the alphabet have, when com- 
bined into syllables, and these into words, and ‘these 
again irito, sentences, uttered ‘audibly indeed atid’ dis- 
tinctly, but withoyt any uncommon’ effort. "Nady, 
the orator, in this species of imitation, is still more li- 
mited. He is not at libertyto Select whatever arti- 
‘culate sounds he can find to be fittest for iniitdting 
those cericemning which he is discqursing. ‘That he 
may bé understood, he is under a nevewity of caitfin 
ing himself to such sounds as are’ rendered by use the 
signs of the things he would ‘suggest by them, If 
where be @ variety of these signs, which commonly 
cannot be great, he hath sofme scope for seleetion; but 
not otherwise. Yet so remote is the: waemblance gi¢re 
at best, that in-no language, ancient’ or modérn, are 
the Meanings of ‘any words, except perhaps Hidde ex. 
“pressinig the cries -of seine animals, discovétable, on 
the bare hearing, to 6ne who doth née understand tlic 
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Inpeep, when th subjert is asticulate sdund, the 
speaker or the writer niay do more than produce a 
resemblance, he may even render the expressjon an 
example of that which he affirms: ¢ Of this kind pre- 
dsely are the%three last lings of the following que 
tion from Pope : 


























Thesequal syllables*alone tequire, 
Tho? oft the ear the open vowelstiire, 
TeVhile expletives their feeble aid do join, 
Ana tn low words oft crop in une duli line *, 


But this manner, which, it must be owned, hath a 
_ very good effect in enlivening’the expression, is ‘07 
.., imitation, though it hath sometimes been mistaken for 
it, or rather confounded with it. 

As to sounds inarticulate, a proper imitation of them 
hath been attempted in the same piece, in the subse- 
quent lines, and with colerable success, at least in the 
concluding couplet : 


rae the strain when Zephyr gently blows, 
Ardathe, smooth stream in smoother numbers flows ; 

But when loud surges lash “the sounding shore, 

Ehe hoarse roifrh verse should like the torrent roar +. 


An attempt of the same kind of conformity of the 
sound to the sense, is perhaps but too discernible in 
the following quotation from the same author : 


é 





* Reeay on Coticaen. cae ; oe 
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Over all the Mseary toate 
Dreadful gleams, ® 
Dismal scrtsins, 
Fires tfat glow, 
Shrieks of woe, 
Sullen magns, 











reed 


Hollow groang, 
And cries of injur’d ghgs ft. 


Milton’s description of the opening of hell-gates ought 
not here to be overlooked. 


~—=— On a suddengopen fly 
With impetuous recoij and jarring sound, 
Th’ infernal doors, and on theit hinges grate 
Harsh ‘thunder -_———— 7 


The same author has, in another performance, given 
an excellent specimen in this ‘way, 


Grate on their scrannel pipes of wyetched straw }. 


He succeeds the better here, that what he says is evi- 
dently accompanied with a design ofexciting contempt, 
This induceth us to make allowance for his leaving 
the beaten? road in search of gpithets. In the~passage 
of the Odyssey, 


2 





f Ode on St Cecilia’s day. 
* Paradise Lost, BI. 


+ Lycidas. An imitation of a line of Viegh, Eel. 3. 


Beeidane? mieeriim ctinula disnerda@re carmen. 
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——~--L— His Bloody lend 
Suatch’d two unbapy of my martial-band ; 
And dash’d like dogs against fie sony floor * ; 


«the sound, but not the abruptnesd of the crash, is, I 
kmagine, betfér imitated tl@n in the original, which, 
on acrount of both, espechilly the last, was much 
admired <ay the critic. f Halica massus. An excellent 
ee in this way we havé in. a poem of Dyer: 


——— The pilgrim oft 

At dead of night mid his oraison hears 

Aghast the voice of tim{, disparting towers, 
Tumbling all precipitate Aown-dash’d, 

Rattling around,” loud thundering to the moon f. 





; But the best example to be found in our Janguagg.is, 
“7a my opinion, the following lines of Mr Pope, 


What ! like Sir Richard, rumbling, rough and fierce, 
With arms, and G-orge, and Brunswic croud the verse, 
Rend with tremencsus sounds your ears asunder, 
With gun, drum, trumpet, blunderbuss, and thunder? 
Then all your muse’s softer art display, 
- Let Carolina smoothe the tuneful lay, 

vomit with Amelia's Yquid name the nine, 

And sweetly flow thro’ all the royal line t, 


€ , 


a ¢ 5 
The success here is the greater that the author appears. 








sae 5 
* Pope’s Od. Ta Homer thus, 


Eup 3s Sum: pcgfas, det cuvranas wii vain” 
Kon’. 


+ Ruins of Rome, Dodsley’s Collection, vol. i i Sat. 2 
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through’the whole ¢o dene the ininstrderate affecta- 
tion of this over. tite beatky, With which some mo- 
dern poetasters are so completely dazzled. On the 
whole, the specifens produced, though perhaps*:as: 
good as any ‘of the kind <tant in our %inguage, sgrze 
’to evince rather how litifc than how much canbe done 


in this way, and how great sope there is re for the 
fancy to influence thy j&dement, 


Bur there are other subjects beside sound, to which 
language is capable of bearing some. resemblance, — 
Time and motion, for example, or whatever can ad: 
mit the epithets of quick and" slow, is capable in somé 
degree of being imitated by speech. In language 
there are long and short syllables, one of the former 
being equal or nearly equal t two of the latter. As 
these may be variously combined in a sentence, and 
syllables of either kind may ye made more or less‘ to 
predominate, the sentence i be rendered bythe 
sound more or less expressivd of celerity or® tardiness, 
And though even ‘there the power of speech seems to 
be much Jimited, there being but two degredi.in syl- 
lables, whereas the naturat degrees” of quickness or 
slowness in motion or action may beginfinitely varied, 
yet, on this subject, the imitative power of articulate 
sound seems to be greater and more distinctive than 

‘on any other. "This appears to particular advantage ° 
in verse, when, without violating the*rules of prosody, 


‘a greater or a less numbe# of syllables is made to sui: 
the time. Take the followings evamnie fram Miltan 
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When the merr) bellsfring rownd, 
And the jocuni-rebecs sound 

'T3 many X youth and mar} mild, 
Dancing in the checker’d shade. 


Irthis passage the third line: though consisting of ten 
syllables, is, by means of twa anapests, pronounced, © 
without hesting the nffnsure, in the same time with 
an iambic line of eight syllabler, and therefore well 
addf{e4 in sound to the airy diversion he is describing. 
‘At the same time it must be owned, that some lan- 
guages have in this particular a remarkable superiority 
- over others. In English, the igmbic verse, which is 
the commonest, admits here and there the insertion of 
a spondee, for protracting, or of an anapest, as. in the 
example quoted, for quickening the expression +. 
ae 
Bor, in my opinion, Greek and Latin have here an 
advantage, at least in their heroic measure, over all 
modern tongues. Accoiingly Homer and Virgil fur- 
nish us with some excelent specimens in this’ Way. 
But that we may know what our own tongue and me- 
tre is cgpable of effecting, let us recur to oyrownA po~ 


. ' Lt Allegro. 
+ Perhaps the feet employed in ancient poetry, are not in strict 
propriety applicable to the measures adopted by the English proso- 
_ dy. It is not my business at present to enter ito this ‘curious ques- 
tion, It sullices that I think there is a rhythmus in our verse plain- 
ly discernible by the ear, and which, as it at least bears some ana- 
logy to the Greck and Latin feet, makes this application of their 
names sufficiently intelligible. 


. 
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ets, and first of all*to the elebfated ‘translator of the 
Grecian bard. Fhaygmade cffoice of him the rather 
as he was Lappe Onasee of this beauty in the ori- 
ginal, which he cSpied, and endeavoured, as much as’ 
the materials he had,to gork upon wotld permit ben, 

"to exhibit it in ‘his versign. Let us take for aw exam- 
ple the punishment of Sisyphg® in the othgr world, a 
passage which had om this very account been much 
admiyed in Homer by all the critic’ both anci@ ind 
modern, 


Up the high hill he heaves a huge round stone ; 
‘The huge round stone resulting with a bound, 
Thunders impetuous down, and smoaks along the ground }. 


an 
t In Greek thus, 
Acer ce 80x Elk ACPOVmemmmme 
Auris emsta widovde xvasvdilo Awas arming. On. 
In Latin verse, Vida, in his Art of a oetry, hath. well exemplified 
this beauty, from his great master Yicil 


Ile autem membris, ac mole ignavius ingens 


Incedit tardo molimine subsidendo. 
° » 


Here not only the frequency of the spondees, but thf cuificulty of 
forming the elisions ; above all, the spondee in the fifth foot gf the 
second line, instead of a dactyl, greatly retardithe motion. For the 
contrary expression of speed, 


i . 
Si se forte cava extulerit mala vipera terra, 

ToKe moras, cape saxa saanu, cape spbora, pastor, 
Ferte citi flammas, date tela, repellite pestem. 


Here every thing concurs to accelerate the motion, the number of 
dactvyls. no elision. no diphthonia no concurrence of consonants, 
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It is remarkable that * Horr (thoigh grey: -picher: 
able to his translato? ‘in both) Path succeeded best in 
describing the, fall of the stone, Poe, in relating how 
it was heaved up the hill. ,The success-of the Eng- 
list. poet here is not to be“ ascribed entirely to the. 
length of the syllables, but ‘hartly to another cause, 
-to be exjfrined afterwikds. 


vin Ido not approve the expedient which this 
admirable versifier hath used, of introducing an Alex- 
andrine line for expressing rapidity. I entirely agree 
‘with Johnson *, that this kind of measure is rather 
stately than swift ; 3 yet ‘our poet hath assigned this last 
quality as the reason of his choice, “I was too sen- 
“sible,” says he in the margin, “ of the beauty of this, 
“ not to endeavour to irfiitate it, though unsuccessful- 
“ly, Ihave therefore thrown it into the swiftness of 
“an Alexandrine, to ntike it of a more proportionable 
“ number of syllables With the Greek.” Ay, but to 
resemble’ in length is one thing, and to resemble in 
swiftness is another. The difference lies here :-In 
Greekeean, hexameter verse, whereof all thé feet save 
one ate dactyls, though i it hath several syllables more, 
is pronounced if the ‘same time with an hexameter 
verse, whereof all the feet save one are spondees, and 
is therefore a just emblem of vélocity..; that is, of mov- 

eS pee 


unless where a long syllable is necessary, and even there the conso- 





>, nants of easy pronunciation. 
* Rambler’ No. 92. 
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ing a gre&t Way in a sharttime? Whereas the Alex- 
. * . > * 

andrine line, as it consists of move syllables than ‘the 
common English heroic, requires proportionably more 
time to the pronurwiation. For this reason the ‘same 

. e e . . “4 A 
author, in another worka has, I thin® with beter 

. . a we 

euccess, made choice’ of fhis very measure, to exhibit 
slowness ; . 


A needless Alexandrine ends the song, » 


That, like a wounded snake, drags its slow length along® 


It deserves our notice, that in this couplet he seems to 
give it as his opinion of the Alexandrine, that it is a” 
dull and tardy measure. Yet> as if there were no end 
of his inconsistency on this subject, he introduceth a 

- line of the same kind a little after. in the same piece, 
to represent uncommon speede’ 


Not so when swift Camilla scours the plain, 
Flies o'er th’ unbending torn, ad skims along the main f. 


A most wonderful and peculidr felicity in this*neasure 
to Re alike adapted to imitate the opposite qualities of 
swiftness and slowness. Such Contradiction gsmenad | a]. 
most tempt one toguspect, that this species of resem. 
blance is imaginary altogether. Inde al, the fitnes$ of, 
the Alexandrine to express, in a. certain degree, the 
last of these qualities, may be allowed, -.and..is easily 
accounted for. But no ong would ever-have dreamt 


a « 
of its fitness for tne first, who had not been misled by 


e 
a 

















Eee 
+ Essay on Criticism, , t Ibid. 
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an erroncous conclugon frem_the,effect of ¢ very dif- 

ferent measure, Greek find Latin hexameter. Yet 

Pope is not the only one of of? poets who hath failen 

into this error.. Dryden had precfded him in it, and . 

exen gone mf.ch farther. Kot satisfied With the Alex- 

andring, he hath.chosen a 1,Je ‘of fourteen syllables, 
_ for expregsing uncommon eacriey 





Which urg’d, and labour’d, and fore up with pain, 
Rgeou, and rowls impetuous down, and smoaks along the plain sa 


Pope seems to have thought that, in this instance, 
though the principle on which Dryden proceeded was 
good, he had exceeded “all reasonable bounds in apply- 
ing it; for it is this very line which he hath curtailed 
into an Alexandrine in the passage from the Odyssey 
already quoted. Indeed, the impropriety here is not 
solely in the measure, but also in the diphthongs oi, 
and ow, and oa, so frequently recurring, than which 
nothing, not even a co:ision ‘of jarring consonants, is 
less fitterl to express spied. The only word in the 
line that seems adapted to the poet’s view, is the term 
impetguus, in which two short syllables béing crowded 
into the time of one, ha¥e an effect similar to that 
produced by the dactyl in Greek and Latin. Creech, 
“without the-aid'of an Alexandrine, hath been equally, 
if not more-unsuccessful. The same line of the Latin 
poet he thus translates, : 


LS mm. 
And with swift force roll thro’ the humble pgin. 





* Lucretius, 3. III. 
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= anchors ape one oe 

Here the Sentiment; nstead of bing: elfated; ‘is cons 

trasted by the ‘expressigg. méfe crayling spondaic”’ 


verse our her$ic megsure hardly ever admits3 








Ar the same time, jn jgtice to Englffh. prosdtliy,ox 
dught to he remarked, be it compriseth one kind of 
metre, the anapestic, which is grery fit for pressing 
celerity, perhaps as much es any kind of measure, an- 
cient or modern. But there is in it*a light fanéign- 
ty, which is so ill adapted to the majesty of the iam- 
bic, as to render it butgrarely admissible into estas 
written in this measuregand consequently either into* 
tragedy or jnto cpic. 


Ere I conclude what may be said on the subject of 
motion, I shall observe furthew, that there are other 
affections of motions besides swiftness and slowness, 
such as vibration, intermission, #nequality, whigh: to. a 
certain degree may be imitatg i in the sotind of the 
description. The expression 





Troy’ turrets totter’ ——-—-— 


. - ‘ 
in the translation of: the Iliad, is an instance of the 
first, the vibration being represented Wy the frequent, 
and quick recurrence of the same letter ‘ranged a 
little differently. «In tht line 
Tumbling all precipitate down daih’d, 


already quoted from the Ruins of Rome, there is aft 
attempt to imitate the motton as well as the sound, 
Vou. Il. (9) 
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The last of the four following lines from Milton, con- 
tains also a tolerable Ymitation of both : ; 


Oft on a plat of rising ground 

T hear tg far-off curfeu ound, 

Over some wide water'd jorsee 2 
+ “Swinging slow with sullen ‘oar # 


ANoTHER very natural subject of imitation is size, 
or apiftatever the terms great or little may be applied 
to, literally or metaphorically. Things grand may be 
imitated by long and well-ounding words, things 
bulky by long and ill-soundins words, things little by 

' short words. The connection here is as obvious as in 
either of the two former cases; but the power of our 
language is rather-less. It affords so little variety in 

‘the choice of words in “respect of length, that often 
the grandest objects in nature cannot be expressed 

“with propriey, otherwifz than by a poor monosylable. 
Bulkiness, accompaniel! with motion, will fall to be 
exemplified in the nextarticle. 

AzeuprH subject of imitation in language is diffi- 
culty and ease. There is a considerable difference in 

athid respect inthe pronunciation of different words 
and sentences, which, if happily accommodated to the 
sentiment, adds to the effect“of the expression. If, 
for instance, what is difficultly acted, be difficultly 
pronounced, and if; on the contrary, Whatgg perform- 











' Ti Pensetoso. 





a certain degree of Viygcity frofa thig slight resem: 
blante. ‘For it isan invariable maxim, that the ear 


"is grated with hearhg what the organs of speech find 


it uneasy to articulate, faeveral things® contributasto 
tender pronunciation djlicult. First, the cellision 
of vowels; that is, when ong*syllable crgis with a 
vowel, and the next it matters not whether it be in 


_the same word or not) begins wit the same #ayel, 


or with one which approaches to it in sound, Rv. 
enter, co-operate, re-inigrce, re-animate, tho’ oft, the 
ear, the open, are examples of this. A certain effort 
is required to keep them as it Were asunder, and make 
both be distinctly heard as belonging to different syl- 
lables. When the vowels are very unlike in sound, 
or the formation of the one is easily accomplished af- 
ter the articulation of the other, they have not the 
same effect. Thus, in the words variety, coeval, the ’ 
collision doth not create a percgptible difficulty. Now 
as difficulty is generally the cQuse of slownes® in any 
operation, such a clashing of vowels is often employ- 
e® to represent a tardy or lingering motion * 2 se. 
cond cause of difficulty in utterance, is the frequent 
Tecurting of the aspirate (h), especially when’ placed 


between two. vowels that are both sounded. . It is this 


which renders thg translation of. the passage above 
SSE 
-, 8 
* Tt is chiefly tro#¥ this cause that the line in the Odyssey above 
quoted is so éXpressive of both. A@ay arw wticxs—= 


O2 
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quoted from the Odf¥ssey, *s0 sigfiificant of “the same 
qualities, 


Up the digh Lill be heaves a buge round stone. 


Al like effect is produced b§,any of the mutes that are 

_ aspirated, as the ¢b and ph olf, especially if combined 
with oth® consonants? The following line of Chau- 
cer is not a bad example of:thi$: 


He through the thickest of the throng gan threke *. 


A third cause of difficulty in pronunciation, is the clash 
of two or more jarringeconsonfints. Some consonants 
are easily combined ; the combinations éf such are 
not expressive of this quality, but it is not so with all. 
An instance of this difficulty we have in the follow- 
ing line, 


And strains ‘ from hfed bound brains ‘ six lines a-year f. 


We have here once i. consonants, sometimes four, 
and sometimes three, which are all pronounced with- 

_ out af intervening vowel. “The difficulty, is rendered 
still more sensible by the double pause, which occa. 
sions a very drawling movement. Another example 
“I shall take frdin the same author: 


When Ajax strives some rock's vast Weight to throw, 
The line tog labours, and the words mggve slow t. 








ar ~ 
" * Knight’s Tale. 
+ Pope, Fragment of a Satire. _ } Essay on Criticism. 
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In the first of these lined the ‘harsh combinations of 
consonants make the difficulty SF. prowunciation very 
observable ;. in the. second, the author hath not been 
so successful, I %now npt how it might affect the 
more delicate ear of gn Iealfan, but if we compai@it 
“with the generality of Egglish verses, we shalfind it 
remarkably easy and flowing. gTt has not@ing in re. 
spect of sound, either an ‘the syllables separately, or in 
the measute, that in ‘the least favotrs the sen nt, 
except only in its ending in a spondee, instead of an 
iambus. But this is toggcommon in our poesy to have 
any effect that is worhy of notice. Vida’s transla. 
tor, in a passage extremely Similar, hath been hap- 
pier, if he be not thought to have exceeded in this 
respect : 


If some large weight his huge arm strive to shove, 
The verse too labours, the throng’d words scarce move 


First, the word verse is hargier than Zines second. 
ly, the ending is in two spondpes, which, thohgh per- 
hape admissible into the jambit measure, is very rare, 
aid hath for that reason a Qnore considerghl—eTect, 
A-fourth cause of difficulty in the pronunciation, is 
the want of harmony in the numbegs. This is Tree 
quently an effect of some of the forementioned causes, 
and may be illustrated hy some ‘of the examples al_ 
ready quoted. =n the following passage from Milton, 
one of th “unharmonious in the book, hugeness 

















Sees Ha gue 
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of size, slowness and difféulty ofmotion, are at once 
aptly imitated« 








Part, huge « of bulk !¢t 
= Wallowing, unwieldy, evotpous i in their gait, 


Tempest the ocean *. i 
t 


An illust#tion of tardiness, difficulty, and hesitancy, 
through fear, the same avxhor hath also given us in 
thgsei-compacted lines which follow : 





He came, ‘ and with him Eve, ‘ more loth, ‘ tho’ first 
To offend, discountenanc’d both, and discompos’d }. 
: r 


i : 
Several of the foregoing causes concur insthe follow- 
ing couplet, 


So-he with difficulty, and labour hard, 
Mov’d on, with difficulty and labour he tf. 


A fifth cause of difficigty, the last I shall take notice 
of, is, when there is a \requent recurrence of the same . 
letters of syllables, esp'cially where the measure re- 
tuires a quick pronunciation, because then there is the 
gteatsstpisk of mistake and confusion §. © 
P suas just jention another.subject of imitation by 


* Paradise Lost, B. VII. + Ibid. B. X. t Ibid. BEL. 
3 An excellent example of thjs kind we haye from,the Iliad, 








TheArg & Rese xalavres, meget te Sarpesce, T'nrbiye 


* Lhis recurrence is the happier here, as it is peculiarly descriptive 
uf mgged ways and jolting motion. 





sound, which is veryggenera, an@ may be said to com~ 
prehend every thing not included in those above men- 
tioned, The agreeable In things thay Se adumbrated 
to us by smooth ar pleasant sounds, the disagreeable 
by such-as are harsh and ghating. Here, it must be 
+@wned, the resemblance gan be but very remoté, yet 
even here it will ence, serye to enliver the ex- 
pression. 


Inneep the power of numbers, or of a series @Pag- 
cordant sounds, is much more expressive than that of 
single sounds, Accordirfly, in poetry we are furnish- 
ed with the best examples in all the kinds; and, as 
the writer Of odes hath in this respect a much greater 
latitude than any other kind of versifier, and at plea- 
sure may vary his measure vwjth “his subject, 1 shall 
take a few illustrations from our lyric poets. All sorts 
of English verse, it hath been justly remarked, are re- 
dvcible to three, the iambic, tie trochaic, and the a- 
napestic. In the dirst of thes¢, the even syllables are 
accented, as some choose ro letes it, or as others, 
“the even syllables are long ; in the second, it ison the 
odd syllables that the accent rests; in the@uira, two 
unaceented syllables are followed by one accenged. 
The nearer the verses of the several Winds are to pew” 
fection, the miore exaqly they correspond with the 
definitions just now given ; though each kind- admits 
deviations ‘to a @ertain degree, and in bong poems even 

requires tlem for the sakeeof variety. The iambus is 
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the c8ntrary, according te Aristotle +, is ffolicsome 
and gay. It were dificuft to assign a reason of this 
difference that“would be satiefactor but of the thing 
itself, I tmagine, most people will E sensible on com- - 
pyting the twe kinds togather. J know not whether 
it will be admitted as a suffi rient reason, that the dis‘ ~ 
tinction ito metrical ¢eet pe a much greater influ-- 
ence in poetry on the rise a: fy fall of the: voice, than 
thewsdistinction into words ; ‘ind if so, when the caden- 
ceMappen mostly after the long syllables, the verse 
will naturally have an air of greater gravity, than 
when they happen mostly afeet, the short, An exam. 
ple of the different effetts of these two measures, we 
have in the following lines of an admired modern, 
whose death lately afforded a just subject of lamenta- 
tion to every good Ian, aswell as to every friend of 
the muses. 


Thee the voice, thf dance obey, 
Temper’d to thy wa ‘bled lay. 
Ofer Idalia’s velvet reen 

The rosy crowned Icves are scen 
wat, Cytherea’s day, 

“wit antic sports, and’blue-ey’d pleasures. 

‘Prisking light in frolic measures 5 

Now pursufiag, now retreating, 

Now ’in circling troops they meet ; 

To brisk notes in cadence beating, . 

Glance their many twinkling feet. 

Slow melting strains their E qucen's approach declare : 
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Where’er she tuens, thegGracc# homage pay. 
With arms sublime, that Poat ‘wpon the aie, i 
“In gliding state sh? Xjns, her easy*w ay? 
Over her warng cheek and rising bosom move 
The bleom of young desire, and purple yght of love >. 


“The expression of, majesgy and grace in the moyemeént 
of the six last dines is Andegilly enhanggd by the 
light and airy measura otithe lines that introduce,them. 
—The anapest is aut according as it is eepsited, 
of two effects extremely different ; first, it is expres- 
sive of ease and familiagity, and accordingly is: often 
used with success both in familiar epistles and. in pas- 
toral, The other effect is dn expression“of hurry, 
confusion, and precipitation. These two, however 
different, may be thus accounted for.” The first is a 
consequence of its resemblenee to the style of conver- 
sation : there are so many particles in our language, 
such as monosyllabic pronouns, preposition “conjunc- 
tions, and articles, on which‘ fhe accent “never rests, 
that the short syllables are§ greatly suipermumerary. 
One consequence of this is, te common chat is with 

‘ Sreater ease, as | imagine, reduced to this easure, 
than, to any other. The setond consequence ariscth 
purely. from its rapidity compared with. other mea. 
sures. This effect it is especially fitted to produce, 
when it is contrasted with the gravity of the. iambic . 
measure, ,as may be done i in the ode; and when the 
style is a little elevated, so as to be siifficiently distin. g 
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guishelf from the stfle of conversation. All these 
kinds have been employed with success in the Alex. 
ander’s Feast, an ode that hath been as- much cele- 
brated as perhaps any in our language, and from which 
I propose to’ produce frome illustrations. The poet, 
on recognizing Jove as the fitther of his hero, hath’ 
used the Rost regular and petfect iambics—— 
Ron 
wkhe list’ning créud admire que l6fty séund, 
©. présent déity’ they shdut ardund, 
A présent déity’ the vaulted réofs rebound. 
With ravish’d ears 
The monarch hedrs, 
Assiimes the géd, 
Affécts to néd. 
And séems to shake the sphéres. * 
¢ 


But when he comes to sing the jovial god of wine, he 
very judiciously changes the measure into the brisk 
trochaic. i 


Bacchus éver fair and yung, 
Drinking jéys did first rddin, 
abchus? bléssings are a tréasure, 
Drinking i is the soldier’s fléasure, 
Rich the tréasure, 
Sweéet thf. pléasure, 
Swéet is pléasure 4fter pain. 


Again, when hg describes his hero as wrought up to 
madness, and setting fire tot the city ina fit of revenge, 
he with great propriety exhibits this phrenzy in rapid 
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ly by their having: 4 few sanaegines 


Revénge revénge Tikctbeus cries 
See the farks arise ! 
See the snakes that they réar, 
How they hissén thr fair, 
And the s; drkles that flash from their ey’es !- 
Behold how they toss tKeir térghes on high, 
How they poingtoxhe Persian abddes 
And glittering témple’ of their hégile gdde 
The princes applatid with a flirious joy 5 
And the King séia’d a flémbeau with zéal to destr6y——— 


So much for the power of numbers. It may not 

be amiss npw, ere I conclude this topic, to make a 
few cursory remarks on the imitative powers of: the 

_ several letters which are the elements of all articulate 
“sounds. And first, soft and daclicate sounds are most- 
ly occasioned by an equal mixture of consonants with 
short and monophthong vowels ; the congonaints being 
chiefly those denominated liq“ids, /, m, 2,4, and those 
among the mutes called slenxer p, t, & ore and ch 
when they sound as & ; to th#se add v, also z, ands, 
when they sound as in the two words Zion: ant, Asia. 
In like manner the duplicafion of a consonant sounds ‘ 
more delicately than the gombination of differentecon, 
sonants Thus ammiro is softer thin admiro, fatto 
than facto, attothan ypto, and disse than dixe. Se- 
condly, strong and loud sounds are better exhibited by. 
diphthongs and long vowels, those ofthe mutes called 
middle, and which confparatively may be termed 
bard, 6, d, g, im both its sounds, and 7; especially 
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when : are combined rvith liquids which render 
them more sonorous, without gecasioning harshness as 
in the words, bambard, thunder, clangour, bludgeon, 
grumble, Thirdly, ta roughness fe letter 4 contri- 
bytes as well ds the gutturajs. Such is the Greek x, 


to whigh there is no correspiding sound in English? 


though tHere is in Spanjsh ang in German ; also those 
of the mutes called aspiratesf ase f; or ph, and 1b, in 
bowl ite sounds *;* the double r, and all uncouth com- 
' betisfions, . Fourthly, to sharp and cutting sounds the 
following letters best contribute, :+ when it sounds as 
in mass, c when it has the same sound,’ ch when it 
sounds as in chide, x, sh, and wh ; from the aboynd- 
ing of which letters and combinations amongst us, fo- 
reigners are apt to remark I know Rot what appear- 
ance of whistling or hiying in our conversation. In- 
deed, the word whistle is one whose sound is as ex. 
pressive 6f the signification, as perhaps any other word 
whatever. -Fifthly, obcure and tingling sounds are 
best expressed by the njzals, ng and nk, as in ringing, 
swinging, twanging, sining ; by the sn, as in snifle, 
sneexey’ snort, and even by the » simply when it fols 
lows another liquid or a nflute, and when the vowel 
(if there ‘be a vowel interposed between it and the 
preceding consdaant) is not very audibly pronoun. 
ced, as in morn, horn, suilen, fallen, bounden, gotten, 
bebelden, bolpen.—This sound formerly much abound- 


2 * 








: € > . 
* QF these one occurs in the rfoun breath, the other in the verb 
breathe. The first is the roughest, 


y 
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ed in English. “Ttewas net only the 1 of 


many of the participles, but alse of most phirals both 
of nouns and:of verbs: “eAs a plural termination, if we 
except a very fewmouns, we may say it is. now en- 
tirely banished, and yeryanauch, perhaps too. much, 
‘disused in participles: “he sound is unmusicgl, and 
consequently, when ey a offensive,*but may 
nevertheless have a gooc,elfect when used. sparingly. 
Besides, it would be conkenieat, especially in. vewe, 
that we could oftener distinguished the preterit” i~m 


' the participle, than our language permits. 


Now, of the five sorts of sound above explained, it 
may be remarked by the way, that the first is charac- 
teristic of the Italian, the second of the Spanish, . the 
third of the Dutch, and perhaps “of most of the Teu- 
tonic dialects ; the fourth of the English, and the fifth 
of the French, whose final m and a, when rift follow- 
ed by a vowel, and whose terminationsem ‘and ant, 
are much more nazal than the ag and nk ofthe Ings 
lish. L suspect, to, both frcln their -ptosody. and from 
eheir prominciation, that of Vall the langue ages above 
mentioned, the French is* the least cant le of. that 
kind of imitation of which I have been speaking. On 
the other hand, I think, but in thiséopinion I am ft 
confident, that of ali those languages | the English is, 
on the whole, “the most capable. There is perhaps 
no particular excellence of sound tn which it is not 
‘outdone by one or other 9f them ;—the Italian hath 
doubtless more sweetness, the Spanish more ma jesty, 
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the Garman perhaps morepbluster,; but non€ of them 
is in this respect so varios as the English, and can 
equal it iat all the qualities. 





So mouch fos the properti¢s in things that are suscep-- 
tible of a kind of imitation ky language, and the de? 
gree in wpich they are susce} tible. 


ee ac ope E Goadere 
PART ti...In what esteem ougit this kind of imitation to be 
held, and when ought it to be attempicd 2 


. 


Ir remains now to consider what rank ought to be 
assigned to this species of beauty, and in what cases 
it ought to be attempted. 


As'to the first of these inquiries, from what hath 
been already said it appears very plain, that the re- 
semblance or analogy which the sound can be made 
in any case to bear to the sense, is at best, when we 
consider the matter abstpictly, but very remote. Of- 
ten a beauty of this kin is more the creature of the 
reader’s‘fancy, than thet etlect of the writer’s inge+ 
nuity. 

oa 
” Awotuer: obsérvation, which will assist us in de- 
termining this:question, is, thae when the other pro- 
perties of elocution are attained, the absence of this 
kind of imagery, if I may: express it by so strong a. 
wterm, occasions no defect @t all, We never miss it. 
We never think of it. Whereas an ambiguous, ob- 
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scure, ittproper, languid, 4 inelegant exppestion, is 
quickly discovered b eae of knowledge and 
taste, and Eaton to be ab Jemish. “Wor is this 
species of resemblance to be considered as on the same 
footing with those superiag excellencie® the wan, of 
swhich, by reason of their uncommonnest, ig nevet 
censured as a fault, bat which, when prgfent, give 
rise to the highest admirition. On the'contrary, not 
the absence only, but oe the attainment of ghiste- 
semblance, ag far as it is attainable, runs more Mk73E 
passing unheeded than any other species of deauty in 
the style. I ought however to except from this, the 
imitation produced by the différent kinds of measure. 
in poetry, which, I acknowledge, is sufficiently observ- 
able, und hath a much stronger effect than any other 
whereof language alone is saisceptible. The reason 
why im other cases it may so readily pass unnoticed, 
is, that even the richest and most diversified * anguage 
hath very little power, as hath been shown ‘already, 
in this particulay. It is there.ore evident, that if thes 
meyit of every kind of thet arical excellence is to be 

" pscertained by the effect; aril 1 know of n® other 
standard, to this species we can only assign with jus- 
tice the very lowest rank. It ought consequently ever . 
to give place to the other virtues dhd ornaments OF 
clocution, and not they to it. 


As to the other question, In whaf* cases it may be. 
proper to aim at the similifide. in sound of. which qT, 
have been treating; those cases will appear to one. 
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who attentively consflers fvhat hzth been alfeady ad- 
vanced on the subfect, “to be comparatively few. 
Hardly afly conypositions in prose, unless those whose 
end is to persuade, and which airfi at a,certain vehe- ° 
mence in styl€ and sentitfieat, give access to exempli- 
fy this resemblance. And geven in poetry it is only 
the most pathetic passages, gad the descriptive parts, 
to which the beauty whereof I 2m speaking seems na- 
tdMlly adapted. “ The critfzal style, the argumenta- 
te, “and the didactic, by no means svit it. Yet it 
may be said, that some of the,examnles above quoted, 
for the illustration of this subjest, are taken from writ- 
ings of the kind last mentioned, from Pope on Criti- 
cism, and Vida on Poesy. But it must be observed, 
that the authors, ip the passages alluded to, are dis- 
coursing on this very subject. An exemplification 
‘was therefore necessary in them, in order to ‘convey 
to their readers a distinct idea of what they meant to 
recommend. 7 








. 

I must further pons ¢, that, even in those poems 
wherein this kind of resemblance is most suitable, fc 
is only in a few passages, ‘when something more strik- 
jng“than ordinary comes to be described, that it ought 
to be attempted. This beauty in language is not to 
be considered as bearing an andiogy to dress, by which 
the whole person is adorned, byt to those jewels which 
are intended solely for the decoration of certain parts, 

weand whose effect dep€nds very much on their being 
placed with judgment. It is an invariable rule, that 


aa a 
f 7 
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in every poem and aration g whatever bé “thé subject, 
the language, ,in the generat tener. of it, ought to be 
harmonious and éasy. ” 2» deviation, in 2 few particu: 

. lar passages, may snot only be pardonable, but even 
meritorious. Yet this megite when thet is a meritin 
introducing harsh soundg and jarring numbers,, as én 
some occasions there dovdeless is, receives gfeat relief 
from its contrariety to,tha general flow of the style. 
And, with regard to the*yeneral flow, as I obgervesl 
already, the ryle holds invariably. Supposing theSul~ 
ject of the piece were the twelve labours of Hercules, 
should the poet, in ord to adapt his language to his 
theme, choose words of the niost difficult utterance, 
and through the whole performance studiously avoid 
harmony and grace ; far from securing to himself ad- 
miration, he would not even bg read. 

I swat only add, that though it is not prifilent:in 
an author to go a step out of his way in quest 6f “this 
capricious beauty, who, when, she does not agt spon- 
taneously, does nothing gracef jlly, a poet in particu- 
lay ‘may not unreasonably be fore solicitous towvoid 
her opposite, especially in ths expréssion ofthe more 
striking thoughts; as nothing in such a case.can x 
more ungraceful in the style, than when,. either tt 
sound or in measure, it serves as a contrast to thé sen= 
timent. . 








‘Vox, TH. 
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Of vivacity as depending on éve number of the words. 


SECT, L....Tbis quality explained and exemplified. 
a % « 
When I entered on th ‘Subject of vivacity *, I ob- 
served that this quality of style migh? result either 
from a happy choice of words, from their number, or 
from their arrangement. ‘Che first I have already dis- 
cussed, and shown how words may conduce to viva- 
city, not only from their sense, whether they be pro- 
per or figurative, but also from their sound. 
6 
I come now to consider how far vivacity may be af- 
fected by the number of the words, On this article 
it may be established as a maxim that admits no ex- 
ceptiotf, and it is th¢ only maxim which this article 
admits, that the fev the words are, provided nei- 
ther ‘propriety nor perspicuity be violated, the exprés- 
sion is always the more vivid. “ Brevity,” says Shake- 
-, speare, “ is the soul of wit +.” Thus much is cer- 
tain, that. of "yhatever kind the sentiment be, witty, 
humorous, grave, animated, or sublime, the. more 
briefly it is expressed, the energy is the greater, or 
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the sentitnent is the tore ealivertd, and the-pasticulgr 
quality for which it is grinent, th¢ moxe displayed. 


Amon theanciehts, the Lacedemonians were the 
most remarkable for conciser&ss. To ute few worgs, 
Yo speak energetically, af to be laconic, were almost 

‘synonymous, As when *he rays of the sup are cole 
lected into the focus of ayburning glass, the smaller 
the spot is which receives hem, cofnpared wieh tit 
surface of theaglass, the greater is the splendor; or d? 
in distillation, the less the quantity of spirit is, that is 
extracted by the still, compared with the quantity of 
liquor from (Which the extraction is made, the greater 
is the strength; so in exhibiting our sentiments by 
speech, the narrower the compass pf words is, where; 
in the thought is comprised, the more energetic is the 
expression, Accordingly we shall find, that the very. 
same sentiment expressed diffusely, will be ac mitted 
barely to be just ; expressed concisely, willbe admir- 


ed as spirited. _ ‘ 


*To recursto examples, the fymous answer returned . 
by the Countess of Dorset, t8 the letter of Sir Joseph 
Williamson; secretary of state to Charles the Second, 
nominating to her a member for the Borough of Ap" 
pleby, is an excellent =llustration of this doctrine. 

“ T have been bullied,” says her ladyship, “ by an usur- 
“ per, [ have been neglected by a cour®, but I will not 
“ be @ictated to by a subject*youg man sha’n’t stand *.” 7 


8 Bxtihcuk ak cecal aad nable athow. 
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_If we consider the meaning, there‘is mention made here 
of two facts, which it was impessible that any body of 
common sense, ‘in this lady’s ‘circumstances, should not 
have observed, and of a resolutién in consequence of | 
tKese, , which it was natlira! for-ev ery person who had 
a resCntment of bad usag¢to make. Whence then 
results tke vivacity, ¢he fi’e which is so manifest in’ 
the letter? “Not from any/ thiig extraordinary in the 
Bayt: <x, but purely from *ie laconism of the manner. 
"An ordinary spirit would have employed as many pa- “ 
ges to express the same thing, as there are affirmations 
in this short letter. .The egistle might, in that case 
have been very sensible, and withal very dull, but 
would never have been thought worthy of being re- 
corded as containiag any thing uncommon, or desery- 
ing a reader's notice. © 





OF allour English poets, none lath more successfully 
studied consciseness, or rendcred it more conducive to 
vivacity, than Pope. /Take the following lines as one 
example of a thousande which might be produced from 
his writipgs : s 


See how the world its veterans rewards ! 
A youthfof frolics, an old age of cards 5 
Fair to no purpose, artful to vo end; 
Young without lovers, old without a friend ; 
A fop their passion, but their prize a sot; » 
Alive ridiculous, and dead forgot * 

© 








* Moral £ Essays, "Ep. H. 
c + 
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Nothing more evident t n that the a e passage 


may have great beauties and @reag blemishes.” There 
is a monotony in the m@a%pre of th abdve quotation, | 
.(the lines being all. so equally divided by the pauses) 
which would rtnder it, if mugh longer, almost as tire- 
some to the-ear as a spéech in a French tragedy ; ve." 
. sides, the unvaried run ofgintithesis through five suc- 
cessive lines is rather too muc&, as it gives@n air of 
quaintness to the whole. \Yet that, there is a iets 
degree of liveliness in the*expression is undemrdle.g 
This excellence is not, J acknowledge, to be ascribed 
solely to the brevity. S@mewhat is doubtless imput- 
able both to the'words themselves and to their arrange- 
ment; but the first mentioned is still the principal 
cause. The trope in the fifth line, their passion, for 
the object of their passion, conduceth to vivacity, not 
only as keing a trope, but as rendering the expression 
briefer, and thereby more nervous. Even the.omis- 
sion of the substantive verb, of the conjunctions, ‘and 
of the personal pronouns, contribute not a little to the 
same end. Such ellipses are nyt indeed to be adopt-. 
ed itfto prose, and may even abcand too much in yerse. 
‘This author in particular hath sometimes exeecded in 
this way, and hath sacrificed both perspicnity and a 
natural simplicity of expression, to the ambition of say-e- 
* ing a great deal in few words. But there is no beau- * 
ty of style for which one may not pay too higha price. 
And if anysprice ought to be deemed too high, either 
oF thgse certainly ought ; ¢gpccially perspicuity, be- 


Po - 
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cause it is this whch throws dight on e¥ery other 
~-beauty. 

PROPRIETY May sometimes te happily violated. 
An improper expression- may have a vivacity, which, 
if we,should reduce the words to grammatical correct- 
ness, would be annihilated , }, Shakespeare abounds in 
such happy i ey For instance, 


“nd be these juggling fidids no more believed, 
That palter with us in a double sense, 
That keep the word of promise to our ear, 
And break tt ta our bope * 


In another place, 


+ etemeIt is accustom 


More banour'd in the breach than the observance +. 
é 


David’s accusation. of Joab, that he had shed the blood 
of war in peace $, or what Solomon says of the vir- 
tuous woman, that she cateth not the bread of idle- 
ness ||, serve also to ¥ tify the same remark. Every 
body ainderstands thes. expressions ; every body ‘that 
knows Exiglish; perceives an impropriety in them, . 
which it is perhaps impossible to mend without de- 
“utroying their energy §. But a beauty that is unper- 
I EES 
* Macbeth. + Hamlet. {1 Kings ii. 5 {l Prov. xxxi. 37. 
§ The Hebraism in each of these quotations from scripture, con- 


.. stitutes the peculiarity} and aS the reasons are nearly equal with 
regard ‘to all modern languages, for either admitting or rejecting an 
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ceivable*is no beayty. a perspicuity, words 
are not signs, they are ef@pty, sopnds ; speaking is 
beating the air, and tis most flu nt declaimer is but 
as a sounding braswand a tinkling cymbal. 

a 
oe 
‘oriental idiom, the observation will equally affect other Eurffean 
tongues into which the Bible i translated. A scrupuleus attention 
to the purity of the language iato wh@h the version i@made, must 
often hurt the energy of the expression. Saci, who in his transla- 
tion hath been too solicitous ia re the'style of scripigtre, ith 
made nonsense of the first passage, and (to say the least) hath gre™- 
ly enervated the second. The first he renders in such a manner as 
implies that Joab had killef’ Abner and Amasa oftener than once. 
* Ayant repandu leur sang (le sang d’Abner et d’Amasa) durant 
“ Ja paix, come il avoit fait, durant la guerre.” A terrible man 

this Joab. 


. . ) . - 
And thrice he routed all his foes, and thrice he slew the slain. 
. 


‘The other passage he renders, “ Elle n’a point mangé son pain dans 
Voisiveté.” "The meaning is very indistinctly expressed here. Catt 
a sluggard bé said to be idle when eating? or does the most indus." 
trious disposition require that in the time of eating one should be 
employed in something else? Such 2 translation as thi’, is too free 
to @xhibit the style of the original, © 90 literal to express the sense, 
and therefore*is unlucky enough to Hit neither. Diodati ‘hath suc- 
ceeded better in both. The last Re renders literally’: aswe do, and 
_the first in this manner, “ Spandendo in tempo di pace, 4 sgpgue 
che si spande jn battaglia.”” This clearlyy enough exhibits @te 
sense, and is sufficiently literal, The meaning of the other passage, 
stripped of the idiom, and expressed in plain English, is neither 
more nor les than this, “ She eateth not the bread which she hath 
“not earned.” In many cases it may be didicult to say. whether 
propiiety or energy should have The preference. I think it safer in 
every dubious case to secu the former. ° 
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Yer there is a sort and pdegren of obscurity which 
ought not to be considertd as falling under this cen- 
sure. I speak 1 not of those sehtences wherein more is 
meant than meets the ear, the literal meaning being 
intended purely to suggest @ further meaning, which 
the speaker had chiefly in view. I gave some exam. 
ples in this way, when on th subject of perspicuity, 
and showed tliat they are not to-be regarded as excep- 
tins fom the rale *, ‘< what I here principally 
atud& to, isa species of its if I may call it so, 
resulting from an excess of vivacity and conciseness, 
which, to a certain degree, in. ,some sorts of composi- 
tion, is at least pardonable. In the ode, for instance, 
the enthusiastic fervour of the poet naturally carries 
him to overlook those minutenesses in language, on 
which perspicuity very,much depends. If is to ab- 
ruptness of transition, boldness of figure, lacorism of 
expression, the congenial issue of that frame of mind 
in which the piece is composed, that we owe entirely 
the 


Thoughts that bref che, and words that burn, f 
Hence proceeds a charactér of the writing, which may 
notainhappily be expressed in the words of Milton, 
“Dark with exésssive bright.” I have compared vi- 
vacity produced’ by a happy conciseness, to the splen- 
dour occasioned by concentring sunbeams into a little 
spot. Now, if ©y means of this the light is rendered 








® Book IL, Chap. vili. Sect. 2. 
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dazzling,*it is no moge a fit mediwm for viewing an ob- 
ject in, than too weak a Tight wouldgbe, Though the 
causes be contrary, the “effects aré in,this respect the 
same. Objects i in both are seen indistinctly. But the 
cases to which this observgtien is applieable, are gx- 
tremely few. 


Invern, the conciseamanner“in : any form ¥ not alike 
adapted to every subject’ There are some sybjects 
which it particularly suits. ” Fot example, the difhity> 

“and authority of the preceptive style receives no small 
lustre from brevity. If the following words of Mi- 
chael to Adam, how many ‘mportant lessons are 
couched in*two lines ? 


Nor love thy life, nor hate; but what thou liv’st, 
Live well; how long, or short, permit to Heaven *. 


The aphor&tic style, and the proverbial, receive likes 
wise considerable strength from the laconic manner. 
Indeed these two styles differ from each othey only as 
thg | one conveys the discoverie. in science, and the o- 
ther the maxims of common lig. In Swift’s detached 
thoughts, we find a few specimens of tiffs manner. 

he power of fortune is confessed by the miserakle, 
“ the happy ascribe all their success tg merit.” —“ EP? 
“very man desires to liye long, but no man would be 
“ old.”"—“ A nicé man is a man of nasty ideas.”— 
“The sluggard,” saith Solomon, “ hideth his hand in 
SS 

* Paradise Lost. 


a 
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«his bosom, it grievéth hip to bring it to his fnouth*.” 














« The desire of the dothiul killeth him, for his hands _ 


“ refuse tolabour}.” “ A {Bol,” says the son of Sirach, 


“ travaileth with a word, gs a wofnan ip labour of a - 


“ehild {.” ft is indeed"twie, that a great degree of 
concireness is scarcely attqinable unless the style be 
figurative; but it is also. tru}, that the vivacity of the 
expression is’ not to be attributed solely to the figure, 
Bir pPutly to the brevisf occasioned by the figure. 
“But though the combination of the figueative with the 
concise is very common, it, is not necessary. This 
will appear from some of the¢examples already given, 
wherein, though we discover a happy comprehension 
‘of a great deal of meaning in little compass, there is 
‘neither trope nor figure. Nor indeed is there either 
of these, in the picture that Swift gives of himself, 
where he says, “‘ I am too proud to be vain,” in which 
‘simplicity, perspicuity, and vivacity, are happily unit- 
ed. An inferior writer, in attempting to delineate 
fully the same character, would have employed many 
sentences, and not haye said near so much. Further, 
the writer on politics ¢ften avails himself,of a senten- 
tious conciseness, whicif adds no little energy to the 
gsefitiments he unfolds. Of the successful applicatign 


“of brevity in this way, we have an excellent model in 


the spirit of laws. It hath ne bad effect, if used spa- 
ringly, even in narrative §. 


——— aaa annnEnannAE 








* Proverbs xxvi. 1g. F IW xxi. 25. } Ecchus. xix. 11, ; 


§ The veni, vidi, vici, of Casar, s hence its principal beau- 


. 
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On tHe other hand, theykinds of writing. which fire 
less susceptible of this omdmers. fre the descriptive, 
the pathetic, the declantatory, especially the last! . It 
is besides mugh mcve suitable in writing than in speak. 
ing. A reader has the cammand of hi8 time, he gay 
read fast or slow, as he finds convenient ; he 4an pe- 
rue a sentence a secone time.when necessgry, or lay 
down the book and think, But if, in haranguing to 
the people, you compris* a great tleal in fee go, 
the hearer must have uncommon quickness of appre. 
hension to catch your meaning, before you have put 
it oyt of his power, by&ngaging his attention to some- 
thing else... -In such orations, “therefore, it is particu- 
larly unseasonable ; and by consequence,, it is, in all 
kinds of writing addressed to the,people, more. or less 
so, as they partake more or Igss of popular declama- 
tion. 


a 


SECT. IL...The principal offences against brevity con- 
sidered, 

+ Bur though this energetic $revity is Not adapted a- 

like to every subject, we ofght, on every subject, to 

gvoid its contrary, a languid redundancy of worda it 

is sometimes proper to be copious, bt never to be 
es 

ee 

ty; Lcame, Ll saw, I conquered, is not equal. So small a circum. 

stance, as the repetition of the Pronoun, without which the sentence 


in our language would appear matined, takes much from its vivacity, 
and force, : *. 
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verbose. I shall Shevafore pow consider some: of the 
principal.faults Peaiase thé: quality of style of which 
I have been treatjng. 





Part Loua(l gutology. 


THe fink Ishall take notécebf is the tautology, which 
is either aVepetition of the same sense in different 
werds, or a representation f any thing as the cause, 
eendifion, or consequerice ¢. itself. Of the first, which 
is also the least, take the following example from Ad- 


dison : 


The dawn is overcast ;~-——the morning lonrs 5 
And———heavily in clouds brings on the day *¥—— 


% ‘ 


-Here the same thought js repeated thrice in different 
words. Of the last kind, I shall produce a specimen 
from Swift. “ T look upon it as my duty, so far as God 
“hath enabled me, and as long as I keep within the 
“ pounds.f truth, of duty, and.of decency—+f? It 
would be strange indeeg that any man should think 
it his dfity t to jaca fe bounds of duty, Another, 
example from the same hdad you have in the words 
whieh follow: “ So it is, that I must be forced to get 
“home, partly by stealth, and partly by force t.” 
« How many are there,” says Belingbroke, “ by whom 
“ these fidings of good news were ‘Thever heard §r? 


r 








== SS 


eo * Cato. + Letter to Lord Lyttelton, t Letter to Sheridan. 
§ Ph. Fr. 38. 
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This is dings of titings, ye rews of news. “ Never 
“ did Atticus succeed, hettd negghing the wiaiversal 
“ Jove and esteem of a/Amen +.” Ether of the two 
words in italjcs might havg been used, but not both. 


Ir is also considered ag of the nature of taytology, 
to lengthen a sentence aby coupling words ‘utogether 
or nearly synonymovs, whether they be substantives 
or adjectives, verbs or a’ verbs. This faultyis vty 
common, angi to be found evén in our best Witem 
“ In the Attic commonwealth,” says Doctor Swift, “ it 
“ was the privilege ang birthright of every citizen and 
BY pret, to gail aloud and in public t.”—I£ he had said 
simply, “In the Attic commonwealth it was the pri- 
“ vilege of every citizen, to rail jn public,” the sen- 
tence would have lost nothing of the sense. And it 

is an invariable maxim, that words which add nothing - 
to the sense or to the clearness, must diminish the ferce 

of the expression. There are certain synonymas which 

it is become customary with some vriters regularly to 

link together ; insomuch that.a reader no sooner-meets 

avith one af them, than he.angcipates the intraluction 
of its usual attgndant. - It # needless to qffote authorie 
ties, I shall only produce a few of those couples waich 
are wont to be thus conjoined, and yghich every. Enf. 

lish reader will recoileet with ease. Such are, plain 
and evident, clear and obvioxs, worship and adoration, 

pleasure and saitifaction, bounds and limits, suspicion 





+ Spectator, No. 467. %. { Preface to the ‘Vale of a Tub. 7 
: a < 
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sand jealousy, couragenand pesolutign, intents dad purpo- 

sess The frequeig recurf:nce of such phrases is’ not 
indeed more repugnant to’ viracity than it is to dignity 
of style. 


“ Bur, is there no occasion on’ which, synonymous” 
words miy be used properly? I answer, There ‘re 
two occasions; and I dd not at. present recollect any 
oher.,One is, when an obgurer term, which we can- 
sot fvoid employing, Sn account of some connection 
with what either precedes or follows, needs to be ex- 
plained by one that is cleare), The other is, when 
the language of the passions is exhibited. Passion na~ 
 turally dwells on its object: the impassioned speaker 
always attempts to rise in expression; but when that 
-is impracticable, he regurs to repetition and synony- 
‘my, and thereby in some measure produces thé same 
effect. The hearer perceiving him, as it were, over- ; 
powered by his subject, and at a loss to find words 
adequate, to the strength of his feelings, is by sympa- 
thy carried along with him, and enters into all his sen- 
timents. There is in thlis case an expresrion in the 
very effort’shown by recifrring to syjonymas, which 
supplies the deficiency in the words themselves. Bo- 
fagbroke exclaims in an invective against’ the times, 
“ But all is little, and low, and mean among us *,” 
It naust be owned, that there is here a kind of ampli- 
fication, or at least a stronger expression of indigna- 
x SSR SS re eo oem a ESTEE er 


* Spirit of Patriotism. 
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tion, than any one gf thesg threg epithets could. have. 
effected alone; yet there is#ho chm, ‘in the gentence, 
and in this metaphoridaiause of th words, ne:sensible 
difference of, signigcation }- -But every body must 
perceive that this manner syits only the popular. and 

sdeclamatory style, and ‘that in those composiffons: 
which admit no species ¢¥ the pathetic, it cah have no 
place. 


I onserve, further, that Yn adjective and its Su@stam 
tive will sometimes include a-tautology. This,,hap- 
pens when the former@xpresses:nathing . but . what. is 
implied in the signification of the latter. “ Let them,” 
says the Craftsman, “ throw as much foul dirt at me 
“as they please ¢.” Of the same stamp are, the ver- 
dant green, the umbrageous shade, the sylvan forest, 
expressions not frequently to be met with, except per- 
haps in the writings of some of our minor poets.. First 
aggressors, standard-pattern, subject-matter, and.some 
few, are much commoner, but deserve to be exploded 
for the same reason. 


Lastty, in some single words there iso much of 
_the appearance of tautology, that they ought in prose 
at least to be avoided. Such are, Mosy highest, worst?, 






; r) : = 
. = « sy. ss, 

4 In these words of Cicero concerning Catiline, “ Abiit,.exces- 

“ sit, evasit; erupit,” there 1s a stronger expragsion of triumph than 

in any: of them singly. Ba : 
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lesser, chiefest, extremest ; for Mgst-bigh, worse, less, 
: 29 

chief, extreme. Phefirs¢uccurs often in the transla- 
tion of the psalms” inserted in’ the liturgy, and has 
thence acquired something venerable in its appéar- 
ance* ; the second, though used in Shakespeare’s time, 
is ac present obsolete. I know not why the other three. 
have not’ before now shared ‘she same fate. 


Parr II.fPleonasm, 


ANOTHER trespass against. this species of vivacity is 
the pleonasm, which implies béely superfluity, or more: 
than enough. Here, though ‘the words do not, as in 
the tautology, repeat the sense, they add‘nothing to 
ity, For instance, “ They returned back Bgain to the 

« same city from whence they .came forths” instead 
of « They returned to the city whence they, came.” 
The five words back, again, sam2, from, and forth, 
are mere expletives. They serve neither for ornament 
nor for use, and are therefore to be regarded as encum- . 





* It i to this, I think, sol ly that the approbation, of those whoge 
ears are accus»med to that expression in public worship, is to be as- 
eribed, and not, as Dr Lowth supposes, [Introd. Adject.] to a singu- 
ler Propriety from the subject to which it is applied, the Supreme 
Being, who is highfr than the highest. For if this reason were 
good, we should also find a singular propriety in the phrases most 
awisest, and most best, when applied to God, because he is as cer- 
tainly wiser than the wisest, and better than the best.” By the same 

_ tule, the Supremest Being would be ‘a title much more emphatical 
“than the Supreme Being. 






\ 
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brances, a “ I went poe,” aie sais nathan; “e “fall of 
“a great many serious retigctiqns  ;” much better, 


* full of serious reflectioks.” “ IMhe, happens, ” says 


, the Spectator, “ to have any leisure upon bis bands +. bd 


. “ who is the mamma,” say 


To what purpose upon his pands 2?“ The everlastj 
« club,” says the same author, “ treats all other, clubs 
“ with an eye of contempt t ;” for “ treats hil other 
“ clubs with contempty” To ‘feat with the Gye, is also 
* chargeable with silane alee and vulgarism. “JFlaviz, . 
2théTatler, “ has aff the 
“ charms and desires of youth still about her §.” The 
two last wards are at legit superfluous. 


In such a’ phrase as this, “ I wrote a Jetter to you 
* yesterday,” the French critics wuld find pleonasm ; 
because it means no more than what is clearly ex- 
pressed in these words, “I wrote to you yesterday." 
Yet in the last form there is an ellipsis of the regimen ‘ 
of the active verb ;_ and one’would imagine, that the 
supplying of an ellipsis could never constitute a pleon- 
nasm. It is at least certain, that where the supply 
is so” necessary, as it is here, itgis better to follow the 
usual mode of speaking. Bat when any*hdditional 
circumstance requires the insertion of the noun, she’ 
nicest judge will not condemn the expgession as pleo® 
nastic ; as, “I wrote ygu a long letter yesterday.” 

. 





. . 


a 
.* No. 34. + No. 43. i No. 73. § No. 226. 
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|“ This is the third. letter I have written you on the 
“ same subject®” 3. 





Ir may not be improper here to-remark, that every 
word that is aecounted an expletive, doth not always 
constitute a pleonasm. For example, the do and the 
did, as the signs of the tenses. are frequently necessary 
and sometimes emphatical. fhe idiom of the lan- 
S388. renders tkem for tie most part necessary in® 
<egation and interrog:.tion ; and even in affirmation 
they are found in certain circumstances to give an 
emphasis to the expression. “Vor instance, “ Did I 
*, object to this measute formerly? Ido object to it 
“ still.” Or, “ What I did publicly aftir then, I do 
“ affirm now, and Twill affirm always.” “The contrast 
of the different tenses in these examples,. i-more pre- 
cisely marked by such monosyllables as are intended 
‘singly to point out that circumstance, than they can 
be by the bare inflections of the verb. The particle 
there, when it is not an adverb of place, may be con- 








SS ES 


It deserves. our notice, é 7 on this article, the idiom of the 
tongue hath great influence, insomuch that an expression in one 
laryuage may contain a pleonism, which, if literally rendered into 
‘kaother, would express no more than is quite necessary. Thus the» 
phrase in French, EH lai donna des coups de s@ main,” is pleonas- 
tic; but there is no pleonism in these words in English, “ He gave 
“ him blows with fis hand.” On tke contra ary, “ Hlui donna des 
coups de main,” i is proper in French. “ He gave him blows with 
m “hand,” is defective inEnglish. The sense, howev fer, may be ex- 

pressed in our language with equal propriety and greater brevity in 
this manner, “ He gave him handy Stews. 7 
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Th Pleoniam. 
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sidered a¢a kind of gxpletiye, aed Hs cannot assigri 
to ita separate sense. Nevettheles t is no: Pleonasmi ; 5 
for though it is not easy *w define ‘ing words the im- 


: port of such terms, wet if the omission of them irigke 


, 


the expression appear ethers stitf or defective, they . 
are not to be regarded as useless.. 


Lastzy, I shall obsesve on this subject} that as there 
are some single words, whigh have F know ng whit 
air of tautology, there are some also which hie & 
pleonastic appearance. -. Sach ate the following, « wite, 
until, selfsame, foursquige, devoid, despoil, disannul, 
oftentimes, nowadays, downfall, furthermore, ‘awhere- 
withall ; for to, till, same, square, void, Spoil, annul, 
often, now, fall, further, wherewith The use of such 
terms many writers have beengled into, partly from ° 
the dislike of monosyllables, partly from the love'of 
variety. The last end it hardly answers, ‘as the: si. 
ple word is still included; and as to the~fitdé, “Fait 
persuaded that this dislike hath carried some-jymodern 
writers to the other extreme, and, I imagine, the worse 
extreme of the two. It hath pgoceeded on an offinion, 
which I shall afterwards evin&e to be. errotteous, that 
a frequent recurrence of monosyllables is iggonsistantt, 
with harmony. However, with regar@ to the words” 
specified, it would not baright to preclude entirely the 
use of theng in poetry, where the shackles of metre 
render variety more necessary; but they ought to be 
used very sparingly, if at allpin prose. 

ve HQ 2 
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It is worth wile to remark, that the addition of a 
short syllable, taut the té "mination of a word, when 
‘that syllable hath io separa“e signification, doth not 
exhibit the appearance of a pleovasm, which any syl- 
lable prefixed, or a.long-one added, never fails to ex- 
hibit. Thus mountain, fountain, meadow, valley, ist- 

andy: linge, are as good as ‘nount, fount, mead, Cale, 
isle, cline, avid in many cases preferable. Indeed the 
feords,.fount, mend, vale, and clime, are now almost 
“tonfihed to poetry. 4Several adjectives may in like - 
marmner be lengthenéd by the addition of an wnac- 
cented syllable, as ecelesticé !, astronomical, pbiloso- 
phical,. grammatical, from ecclesiastic, astronomic, 
philosophic, grammatic ; in all which, it the choice 
_be- not a matter of ebsolute indifference, it may at least 
‘be determined by the slightest consideration of varie- 
ty or of sound. Sometimes custom insensibly assigns 
different meanings to such different formations, as in 
the words comic and comical, tragie and tragical, po- 
- litic and political, Though the words here coupled 
were at first equally synonymous with those before 
mentioned, they are n¢t entirely so at present. Tra- 
gle denotes belonging fo tragedy; tragical, resem- 
bling traggdy.. The like holds of comic and comical. 
‘We say, “ ther traytc muse, the comic muse ;” and — 
“ a tragic poet,” for a writer of tragedy, “ a comic 
“ poet,” for a writer of comedy 5 but “1 Ieeard a tra- 
gical story,” “for a mournful story, and “'T met with 
“a comical adventure,” for a droll adventure. We 
Say, “a politic man,” for an artful fellow ; but 2 po~ 
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litical wae for a writer gn palitid: There is not, 
however, a perfect uniformitt ‘ineugh applications, for 
we constantly use the phivase “ tife bedy politic,” and 
: not political, for tle civil, society. On the whole, 
however, it Would seem that what is affixed, -espgci- 
ally when unaccented, is conceived as more glosely 
unifed to the word, than: ‘what i is prefixed ig conceiv- 
ed to be. In this lastscase tHe supernumerary sylla- 
ble, if it make no change qn the sighification galway?. 

+ conveys the n@tion of an Sige which is nofsug® 
gested in the first. 


But before I quit this subject, it will not be beside 
the purpose’to observe, that there are cases in which 
a certain species of pleonasm may not only be par- 
donable, but even have a degreg of merit. It is at least 
entitled to indulgence, when it serves to express a per- 
tinent earnestness of aflirmation on an interesting: sub- 
ject, as in phrases like these, “ We have seenwith 
our eyes,” “ we have heard with our ears,” which per- | 
haps are to be-found in-every language*. Again, in 
peetical desgription, where tpe fancy. is, giddtessed, 
epithets which would- otherwise be accousted super. 
fluous, if used moderately, are not withgut effact. 
The aznre beaven, the silver moon, tha blushing mort, ‘ 
the seagirt isle. Homa abounds in such. They of. 
ten oceur also in sacred writ. The warm manner of 
the ancient t Orientals, even in their proSe-compositions, 


. 





* Vocemque his auribus hnudi, Vidi ante oculds ipse meos, * 
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"holds much moréiof floesy, than she cold présaic dic- 
tion of us modern sated Enropeans. A stroke of the 
pencil, if I may 89 express*myself, is almost always 
added.to the arbitrary sign, in order the. more strong- ~ 
ly ta attach fhe imagination, Hence 3t is not with 
them, he beasts, the birds, the fish, the heaven, ané 
the earth ¢. but the beasts of the field, the birds of the 
air, the fsb’ of the sea, the heavtn above, and the earth 
Beneath. But tneagh in pertain cases there is some 
thdulgence given to “erms which may properly be - 
styled pleonastic, I scafce think that an epithet which 
is merely tautological, is in any case tolerable. 


PART ILL..iVerbosity, 


Tue third and last fault 1 shall mention against a 
vivid conciseness is verbosity. This it may be thought 
coincides with the pleonasm already discussed. One 
difference however is this; in the pleonasm there are 
words which add nothing to the sense, in the verbose 
manner, not only simple words, but whole clauises, 
may have "meaning, ahd yet it were better to omit 

¢ them, because what they mean is unimportant. In- 
stead, thereforg, of enlivening the expression, they 
make it languisn. Another difference is, that in a 
proper pleonasm, a complete. corvection is always 
made by razing. This will not always answer in the 
verbose style ; it is often’ necessary to alter as well as 


“plot. - 
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Tr wiS not be igpropey hew fi dither to observe, 
that by verbosity Ido not Meanethg same thing which 
the French : express Sythe wor verbiage, as° some 
persogs;. misigd bys etymglogy, may be incliged to” 
think. By this term is cammonly understood a pyade 
sof fine words, plausibly strung together, so ag either 
totonce:] a total wanf of meaning,: or ‘0 disguise 
something weak andsinconcltsive in the reasoning. 
The former, with which dJone we are here goncerf, 
ed, is merely, an offence ak vivacity, thé*tarree 
is more properly a transgressioN§ of the laws of per- 
spicuity. : 


One instance of a faulty exuberance of words is the 
intemperate use of circumlocution. There are cir- 
cumstances wherein this figuye is allowable ; there are 
circumstances Wherein it is a beauty, there are cir, 
cumstances wherein it isa blemish, We indulge it 
often for the sake of variety, as when, instead ‘of the. ° 
women, an author says the fair sex, or whep, instead 
of the sun, a poet puts the lamp of day ; we choose ft 
for the sake of decency, to gerve as a sort of veil to 
what ought not to be too n&kedly expose, or for the 
sake of avoiding an expression that might probgbly~- 
offend *, Sometimes indeed proprigty requires fhe 
use of circumlocution,,as when Milton says of Satan, 


who had been thrown down headlong into hell, 
» ° 








; » 
© See Book III. Chap. I. Sect, If. Part III. 
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1: Nine times the space bat measures dey and night ~ 
To mortal men, Je with ks horrid crew : 
Lay vanguisn’d Te. Ning in the.Sery gulf }, 


To have said nine days ari nights, woald not have 
bee: proper, when talkin€ of a period before the crea: 
tion ofthe sun, and consequently before time was por- 
tioned outto any being-in that manner. Sometimes 
this figure serves, as it were accidentally, to introduce 
“Ecires “stance which Favor~s.the desi gn of the speaker, 
and which to mention of plain purpose, Without appa- 
rent necessity; would appear both impertinent and in- 
vidious. An example I shall Sive from Swift, “ One 
“ of these authors (the fellow that was pillovied, I have 
« ‘forgot his ngme,) is so grave, sententious, dogmati- 
“cal a rogue, that there is no enduring him *.” What 
an exquisite antonomasif have we in this parenthesis ! 
Yet he hath rendered it apparently necessary by his 
saying, “I have forgot his name.” Sometimes even 
the vivacity of the expression may be augmented by a 
periphrasis, as when it is made to supply thg place’of 
a separate sentence. Of this the words of Abraliam 
afford an instance ; “ Shajl not the judge of all the 
“ earth do right 2” The judge of all the earth is a pe- 
tiphrasis for Gon, and as it represents him in-a charac. 
ter to which the acting unjustly is peculiarly unsuit- 
able, it serves as an argument in suysport of the senti- 
ment, and is therefore conducive even to cOnciseness, 


a 











t Paradise Lost, B. I. 
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In this View we may consider teat ¥ote' circumlocu- 
tion employed by Cicero, Who, éngkead of saying sim- 
ply, Milo’s domestics kNed Clodfis, says; “ They did 
“ that which gverysmaster, would wish his servants to 
“do if such an exigence "It is far from being e- 
‘nough to say of this passage, that it is an euphemism, 
by*which the odious word &illed is avoided, It con-: 
tains also a powerful sindicatién of the'acfon, by an 
appeal to the conscience of’ every lrearer, whgther bs 
would not haye approved it in fs own case. Buffwhete 
none of these ends can be ansWered by a periphrasti- 
cal expression, it will ifevitably be regarded as injur- 
ing the style by flattening it. Of this take the follow-: 
ing example from the Spectator, “ I won’t say, we 
“ see often, in the next tender thixgs to*children, tears 
“ shed without much grieving*.” The phrase here 
employed appears, besides, affected and far-fetched, , 


Anorusr source of languor in the style is, when. 
such clauses are inserted, as to a superficial yiew ape : 
pear to suggest something which heightens, buteon 
yeflection, are found to presyppose something? which 
abates the vigour of the sefitiment. Ofthis I shall . 
give a specimen from Swift: “ Neithey is any candi- 
“ tion of life more honourable in the gght of God thn. - 
“ another, otherwise he would be a respecter of’ per- 








- . <a 
a] 
$ “ Fecerunt id servi Milonis,—quod sues fjuisque sérvos in talf 
* xe ficere voluisset.”” Cicero po Milone. 
* No. as. 
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“ sons, which he pursues us-be i. is mot $+.” Tt is evident 
that this last clatse alot not a little enervate the 
thought, as it implids but téo plainly, that, without 
this assurance from God himself, ye shoyld naturally 
conclude him fo-be of a cheracter very different from 
that here given him by the preacher. 
i" a 

A-xin to this is the juvenile ricthod of loading eve- - 
WwW props sition with assevergtions. . As such.a practice 
fa coi conversation more ! “ommonly infuseth a suspicion 
of the speaker's veracify, than it engages the belief of 
the hearer, it hath an effect sc; “mewhat similar in write 
ing. In our translation of the Bible, God i is represent- 
ed as saying to Adam, concerning the fruit of the tree 
_of knowledge, * In {he day thou eatest thereof, thou 
“ shalt surely die t.” "Fhe adverb surely, instead of 
enforcing, enfeebles the denunciation. My reason is 
the same as in the former case. A ground of mistrust 
Is insinuated, to which no affirmation is a counterpoise. 
Are such-adverbs then never to’be used? Not when 
either the character of the speaker, or the evidence of 
the thing, is such as précludes the smallest doubt. Int 
other cases ‘they are pertinent enough. But- as taste 
itgel? is influenced by custom, and as, for that reason, 
we may not be “uick in discerning a fault to which 
our ears have from our infancy been habituated, let 
us consider how it would affect us in an act of parlia- 

ment, to read that the offender shall for the first of 


ee 
* $ Sermon on Mutual Subjection, t Gen, tie ry, 
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fence ce?tainly be liable tosuchs: ghalty, and, for the 
second, he-shall surel incub sueh Zmother. “This style 
would appear intolerable even tofong of ordinary dis-. 
cernment. Why * The answer is obvious. - Ix Hksbits, 
the dignity of the British senate, to use’ # manner Which 
‘supposes that its authority or power can be, called ad 
question. That which Rath misled our translators in. 
the passage quoted, 2 in many others, hath been an 
attempt to express the, import of a hebraism, whith, 
cannot be rengered literal, int$any European Tomgus 
But it is evident, that they hae. not sufficiently at-. 
tended to the powers ofghe language which they wrote. 
The English hath two futures, no inconsiderable.:ad- 
vantage on some occasions, both for-perspicuity and: 
*for emphasis. The one denotes ‘simply the futurition 
of the event, the other also makes the veracity and 
power of the speaker vouchers of its futurition. | Fhg- 
former is a bare declaration ; the latter is always in the. 
second person and the third, unless when used  dnrpei 
ratively, either a promise or a threatening. , Nélam 
guage that I know, exactly hits this distinction ut 
eur own. dn other languageg you must infer,* not.ab 
ways infallibly, from the tehor of. the story, whether 
the future is of the one import or of the otheng..in 
English you find this expressed in thy words *. Fir. 





a 
. 





* This regark needs perhaps a further illustration, and, in order! 
to this it will be necessary to recur to some otter language. The. 
passage quoted is thus translated nto Latin by Castalia, Siea vesce~ 
rit, moriere, He judged right not to add certé or profecto ever, ift 
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‘ther, it was obser ed, that. affirmative adverbs are no 


léss improper wher ~dcubt *s entirely precluded by the 
evidence of the fact, chan whtn it is prevented by the. 
authority of the speaker. ,1 have given an example 
of the latter, ard shall nov: produce one of the former. 
An Istoelite informing David concerning Goliath, is” 
represented in our version as saying, “ Surely, to ae- 
* fy Israel is he come up*.” “Had the giant shown 
Adnself “between the camps, and used menacing ges- 
Cores or spoken words whieh nobody ungerstood, this 
expression would have ‘seen natural and proper. But _ 
no man could have; talked ir, this manner who had 
himself been a witness that every day, for forty days 
successively, this champion had given an open defi. 
ance to Israét ier the Most explicit terms, and‘-in the 





Eatin. Neither of these adverbs could have rendered the expression 
more definite ; and both are liable to the same exception with the 
English adverb sure/y, Yet take the version as it stands, and there 
iFan evident ambiguity in the word moriere. It may be either the 
declaration of one who knew that there was a poisonous. quality ‘in 
the fruit, and meant only to warn Adam of his danger, by represtnt~ 
ing the natural consequence ofteating it; or it may be the denunci- 
ation of a legislator against the transgression of his law. Every one 
who-vnderstands English, will perceive immediately, that, on the 
first supposition, he rwst render the words into our language, “3 
“thou eat thereof, thou uz/r die 3° and, on the second supposition, 
he must render them, “ If thou eat thereof, thou shaft die.” If there 
be any thing emphatigal in the origina? idiom, it serves'here, in my 
opinion, to mark the distinction between a simple declaration and 
the sanction of a law; which are perfectly distinguished in our 
tongue by the two futures, 


~ Sam. xvii, 25, 
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audience of all the grmy. Fie ¢dlways weaken 
an. assertion that is: foundely on ghefevidence cat: sense, 
oer even of exceptionable testima@y, and are, suited on- 
ly_ ta. cases of sonjecture, or probability at mest. d& 
requires a certain justness pf taste thcknow when; we 

vhave said enough, through want, of which, when we 
aftempt to say more, wé say less. 







Anotuer example, of a nature pretty similar, az 

arising from g similar cause,.ap. the manner 

our interpreters have attemptd, in the Newe'Tenta. 
ment, to stren gthen t negation,,wherever the double 
negative® occurs in the Greek, even in. the most 
authoritative threatenings, by rendering it sometimes 
in no case, sometimes inno wises It is evident that, 
in such instances, neither of these phrases expresseth 
more than the single adverb ‘hot, and as they paral 
of the nature of circumlocution, and betray an..uansté. 
cessful aim at saying more, es in effect. debilixane 
the expression. The words “ Ye shall not enter Tha 
“kingdom of heaven,” as they have more simpliaity, 
have also, from the mouth of a legislator, mere dig- 
nity and weight than “ ye ‘shall in no etse,” ov “im 
“no wise enter into it,” as’though there were various 
ways and means of getting thither. g The two nefa~ 
tives of the Greek are,precisely on the same footing 
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“with the two ne,atiyes of, the Erench }, or single 
darticle not is a fu, Lequiugent to both. For should a 
translator from. the Srench sitempt to render every 
double negative by such a periphmasis i in English, his 
versién would Segustly accginted ridiculous. It may 
‘be thogght a consequence of this doctrine, that ane 
solemn protestation, “ Verily, verily, I say unto you,” 
so often aaupted by ouf Lord, would rather weaken 
ethan enforce the sentiment, But the case is different. . 
os BE words enter Het inco the body of the proposi- 
“tion, Lut are emplowejisolely to introduce it, they 
are to be considered. purely as{ call to attention, serv 
ot so much to affirm the reality, as the import. . 
ance of what is.to be said. Or, if they are to be un- 
derstood as affirmingsthe reality, it is from this single 
consideration, because said by him, 





" Tapp, as another cause of a languid verbosity, the 
doading of the style with epithets, when almost every 
‘vefb hath its attendant adverb, which may be called 
its apithet, and every substantive its attendant adjec- 
tive, aid when both adiectives and adverhs are often. 
taised to the superlative & degree. Epithets used spa- 
Xingly and with judgment, have a great effect in en- 

+ Ne pas or non pint, Sometimes, the French use even three 
negatives where we can properly employ but éne in English, as in 
this-sentence : ‘ Je ne nie pas que je ar Vaye dit.” ¢ Indo not deny 
‘that’ I said it. ” TE believe no man avho understands both languages 
i pretend, that the negation here is expressed more strongly by 
them than by us. 
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Sect. II. Offences against brevity*considered..P: Tu PVerbosity. 
livening the expression, but notping. ; had more’; af an 
opposite tendency than a Sprofysio# of them. “That 
such profusion has thi, tendengh 1 may be deduced, 
partly from a priaciple already mentioned, partly.ftom.. 
a_ principle T am going og observes e That abpady. 
smentioned is, that they lengthen the sentence with: 
ous adding proportionab?e strength. The Sther prin- 
ciple is, that the crowding of €pithets into discourse, 
betrays a violent effort to say something extraordinary, 
and nothing ds @ clearer vig ce of wweakneteet. 
such an effort when the e is not correspgndent. 
I would not, however,gbe understood to signify, that 
adjectives and adverts are always to be regarded. as 
mere epithtts. Whatever is necessary for ascertaining 
the import of either noun or verb, whether by adding 
to the sense, or by confining if, is something more than 
an epithet, in the common acceptation of that term, 
Thus, when I say, “ the glorious sun,” the word glow 
rious is an epithet, because it expresses a” quality,* 
which, being conceived always to belong {0 the ob- 
jéct, is, like all its other qualities, comprehended in« 
ghe name. « But when I say,,* the merzdian s@n,” the 
word esition is not bar@ly an epithe®, because it: 
makes a real addition to the signification, denoting thé 
sun in that situation wherein he ppc at no&n. 
The ae may be, said of “ the rising,” or * the setting 
“snn.” Again, When I say, “ the towering eagle,” I 
use an epithet, because the quality tolvering may Just- 
ly be attributed to all te kind; not so when L say 
“ the golden eagle,” because the adjective golden serves 
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ee 
* to Tlingit the sunse,of the word eagle to one species on- 
ly, and is therefon> in, effggt a part of the name. Let” 
it not be imagined ieence, thét mere epithets are al- 
ways useless. ‘Though all the essgntial qualities of a 
geniis are inclyéed in the name, the scope of a dis. 
course often renders it important; if not necessary, that. 
some particular qualities shoald be specially attended 
to by the ‘:earer. And these by consequence require 
,te be specified by the speaker. . On the contrary, a 
“it incy of these faevé: fails to give a tiresome 
“samenyss to the compfition, where substantives and 
adjectives, verbs and adverbs, rlmost invariably strung 
together, offend not riore against vivacity, than ae 
gainst harmony and elegance *. This vicious quali- 








* I cannot help thinking, that the following passage, which Rol- 

lin has quoted from Mascaron, as an example of style elevated and 

. idorned by means of circumlocution and ep'thet, is justly excep- 

.tionable in this way. “ Le roi, pour donner une marque immor- 

"4 telle de Vestime et de I'amité dont il honoroit ce grand capitaine 

(AG, de Turenne) donne une place illustre & ses glorieuses cendres, 

’ © permi ces maitres de la terre, qui conservent encore dans la mags 

“ nificenc? de leurs tombeux une image de celle de Jeurs trdnes.”? 

se The king, Lat he may give,an immortal mark ‘of the esteem 

“and friendship wherewith he honoured this great captain, gives an 

‘ {RuScrious place to his glorious ashes, among those masters of the 

“earth, who still pr(serve, in the magnificence of their tombs, an 

“ image, of that of their thrones.” B-l. Let. Liv. ILL. Chap. iti. 

Art. ii, § 5. In the quick succession of such yokemates as these, 

immortal mark, great captain, tlustrious place, glorious ashes, mage 

nificent tombs, there appears a strong attempt towards the grand 
faanner, which, after all, terminates in the tumid, - 
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Ss —— —— 
ty .of style is sometignes  degomitates juvenility, % as de- 
noting immaturity of f ipdginent, AT an inexperience — 
like that which would “make a™maa.- ‘mistake corpu- 
lency for the,criterton of health and. vigour. 

in“young writers, a certain laxuriange Th words ispoths, 
*more frequent and more pardonable. 








Tuere is one kind*of composition, the paraphrase, 
of whose style verbosity is the proper characte. The 
professed design of the pafapbiast, is to say in ghany’ 
words what his text expressetm in few : accowingly; 


_ all the writers of this cfs must be at pains to provide 


themselves in a sufficient stock of synonymas, epithets, 
expletives, circumlocutions, and tautologies, which are, 


_in fact, the necessary implements of their craft. I 


took notice, when treating of he influence which the 
choice of proper terms might have on vivacity, of ortee 
method of depressing their subject very common witht 
these men, by generalizing as much. as possible the 
terms used in the text. The particulars justenow rex 
cited, are not only common with them, but essentfal 
to their work, I shall produce an example ffom an 
author, who is far from deserving to. be accounted 
either the most verbose, or the least judicious of she 


“tribe. But first, let us hear his text, the words-of Je- 


sus Christ. “ [herefere, whosoever heareth: these 

“ sayings gf mine, and doth them, 1 will liken him to 

“a wise man, who built his house upon a rock ; and 

« the rain descended, and*the floods came, and the, 

“ winds blew, and Beat upoh that house, and it fell 
Vor. R 
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“ not; for ae: Yourrled upon a zock *.” Mow, let 
us hear the paraphrast. & Wherefore, he that shall 
“ not only bear and receive these why. instructions, but 
“ also remember, and consider, ane practise, and live 
“ according to”them ; sueh-a man may be compared 





“to ove that builds his house upon a rock ; for as.av 


“ house: fgunded upon 2 rock, stands unshaken dnd 
« firm, against all the assaults c? rains and floods and 
Sstorms-+ so the man who, in his life and. conversa- 
© tioft ‘actually pracfies' ‘and obeys my instructions, 
“« will Scrmly resist all tie temptations of the devil, the 


“ allurements of pleasure, and’ the terrors of persecu-. 


‘“¢ion, and shall be able to stand in the day of judge 
“ ment, and be réwarded of God +.” It would be 
difficult to point oft a single advantage which this 
wordy, not to say flatulent, interpretation hmth of the 
4ext. Is it more perspicuous? It is much‘less so; 
although it is the chief, if not the sole end of this man- 
ner of writing, to remove every thing that can darken 
‘the passage paraphrased, and to render the sense as 
.cléar as possible. But lest this censure should be 
_thoughit rash, let it be-observed, that two things are 
‘clearly distinguished i in the text, which are in them- 
selves certainly distinct, to hear the commands of our 
master, and tos obey them. ‘There was the greater 
need that this distinction should be properly preserved, 
because it was the plain intention of ‘the®-speaker to 
contrast those Who heard ne obeyed, with those. who 





Piri sega eae ee ge ee ed ee eS 





* Matt, vii. 24, 25. 4 Dr Clerke. 





: heard bat abeyed ee as as wesleays fea, See dinili 
tude contained in the cot following ‘3 verses... Yet 
this primary- distinctién'sis confinded in the ‘para- 
phrase, by amultisude of words partly synonyeteuts,, 
partly. different i in signification. Thie for “ w whpeo- 
“ ever heareth these sayings of mitie, and dogh them} 
we*have, “ him that heats, and receives, agd remem 

“bers, and considers and actually prattises, and 0+ 

“beys these my instructions, and'lives accegding 18 

“them.” I might allege, As aflother instance “qr thé 

want of perspicuity, that the dfty and the rewftd are 

strangely blended thrgighout the whole. A defi» 
ciency of words is, no doubt, oftener than the contraa 

ry, a cause oF obscurity ; but this evil, as I had octa- . 
sion formerly to remark, may alsb be the effect of an 

exuberance. By a multiplicyy of words the senti- 

ment is not set off and accommodated, but, like Da« 

vid equipt in Saul’s armour, it is encumbered and opf- 

Drepeds 





‘Yrr this is not the only or perhaps the worst coh. 
séquence resulting from this manner of treating “sacred 
writ. We are told of the® torpedo, that it has the 
wonderful quality of numbing every thing it touches. 

- A paraphrase is a torpedo. By its inflyence, the most 
vivid sentiments becoma lifeless, the most sublime are 
flattened, the most fervid chilled, the most vigorous 
enervated. In the very "best compositiéns of this kind 

= oi ae m : 
* Matt. vied, 27. ; 
2 
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“hat can be expectzd, she Gospel may be compared 
to a rich wine of 4 ‘high favour, "diluted in sucha 
quantity of water “as icnders it4siremely vapid, This 
would be the case, if the ‘paraphrase (which is indeed 
hardly possible> took. no tincture from. the opinion of 
the paraphrast, | but exhibited faitnfully, though insi- 
pidly, the's sense of the evangelist. Whereas, in ell 
those parapurases we have had- access as yet to be 
cquainted with, the gospel may more justly be com- 
pee such a-wine, fo mach adu}terated with a l- 
quor 01" ‘a very different: taste and quality, that little 
of its original relish and properjies can be discovered. 
Accordingly, in one paraphrase, Jesus Christ appears 
a bigoted Papist ; in another, a flaming Protestant : 
in one, he argues: with all the sophistry of the Jesuit ; 
in another, che declaims with all the fanaticism of the 
Jansenist ; inone, you trace the metaphysical ratio- 
cinations of Arminius ; in another, you recognize the 
bold conclusions of Gomarus ; and in each, you hear 
the language of a man, who has thoroughly imbibed 
the system of one or other of our christian rabbis. So 
various‘and so opposite, are the characters which, iy 
those perfofitances, our Lord is made to exhibit, and. 
theglialects which he is made to speak. How diffe- 
réat is his own character and dialect from them all! 
If we are susceptible of the impartiality Tequisite to 
_ constitute us proper judges in these ‘matters, we shall 
find in him nothing that can Ve thought. to‘Rivour the 
subtle disquisitions of a sect. His language is not, 
“like that of all dogmatists, the language of a bastard- 
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=: 
philosophy, which, aunder ghe rteteace “of methodiz- 
ing religion, hath corgupted it, “and, in léss or more, 
tinged all the pagties intd which hristendom is. divid- 
ed. His lafiguage™is not. so much ghe language’ of 
the head as of the heart. * Mis object “is not scignce, 
“but wisdom ; accordingly, his discourses abaunal more 
in sentiments than in opitiions *, 
ace = —————————— 












* J would not be understood signjfy by this censuag, that 
raphrase can never be a useful mode ofexplication, thou owt?” 
that, in my opinion, the cases wherein St may be reckon 
proper, nor altogether unusefil, are not numerous. | As’ the only 
valuable aim of this species of commentary, is to give greater per- 
spicuity to an-vriginal work, obscurity is the only reasonable plea 
for employing it. When the style is very concise or figurative, or 
when there is an illusion to customs or incidents now or here not 
generally knowa, to add as much asais necessary for supplying an 
ellipsis, explaining an unusual figure, or suggesting an unknowg 
fact, or mode alluded to, may serve to render a performance mare 
intelligible, without taking much from’ its energy: But if the nse" 
and occasions of paraphrase, are only such as have been now repre- 
sented, it is evident that there are but a few books of scipture, and 
but certain portions of those few, that require to be treated in this 
manner. ‘The*notions which the gnerality of paggphrasts (1 say 
not all) entertain on this subject, are certainly very different. If 
we may judge from their productions, we should naturally conqude, 
that they have considered such a size of subject matter Gf I may%be 
indulged this-once in the expression ) as affordiig a proper founda- 
tion for a composition? of such a magnitude ; and have therefore 
laid itdown‘ts.a maxim, from which in their practice they do not 
often depart, that the most commodious way of giving to their work 
the extent proposed, is that equal” portions of the text, (perspicuous 
er obscure it matters not}*should bespun,out to equal length. "bhus 
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’ Bur I have dipresred my subject, and shall there- 
fore return to it by obser“ing, that another species of 
verbosity, and the Ghly one-whiich remains to be ta- 
ken notice of, is a prolixity in rorfation arising from 
the mention ¢f unnecessary circumstances. Circum- 
stances may be denominated unnecessary, either be 
cause not_of such importarice, as that the scope of 
the relation is affected By their*being known, or be- 
ss guse implied it: the other circumstances related. | 
Man ror of the form(r kind belongs properly to the - 

thougt, of the latter‘to the language. For the first, 

when it is habitual, a man is‘commonly styled loqua- 
cious; for the second, verbose. Such 4 sentence as 
the following would be an instance of the’second ; for 
with the first Iam not here concerned, “ On receiv- 

“ ing this information, he arose, went out, saddled his 
~‘ horse, mounted him, and rode to town.” All is 

implied in saying, “ On receiving this information, he 

“ yode to town.” This manner, however, in a cer- 

tain degree, is so strongly characteristic of the uncul- 

tivated, but unaffected, style of remote ages, that in 
books*of the highest antiquity, partitularly the sacred 

‘code, it isnot’at all unfgraceful. Of this kind are 

the following scriptural phrases: “ He lifted up his 

“ voice and wept.” “ She conceived and bore a son.” _ 











ny 
e 








regarding only quantity, they view their text, and parzel it, treating 
it in much the same manner as goldbeaters and wiredrawers treat 
the metals on which their art is‘employed, 
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a SR 
“ He oftened his mputh and sail.” , For my.own part,’ 
TI should not approve the felicocy of a,translator, who, 
to modernize the style sf the Bffile,, should. repudiate 
every such redunéant circumstance. _ It is true,. that 

“in strictness they are not pecessary Ww the narration, 
but they are of some importance to the composition, 
a bearing the venerablé-signature -of ancient simpli- 
city And in a faitkful trarfélation, theré“ought to be 
not only a just transmission of the*writer’s ggnse, bgy 
as far as is cpnsistent with? pempicuity and ti itiowe 
of the tongue into which the gersion is ey cha- 
racter.of the style ought to be preserved.. 








So much for the vivacity produced by conciseness, 
*and those blemishes in style which stand in opposition 
to it, tautology, pleonasm, and verbosity, 
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Of vivacity as departing ona the arrangement of the 
words. 


ee " 
SEGT. 1....Of the naturé of arrargement, and the prin- 
cipa: division.of sentences. 


Havee already shtwn how far vivacity depends 
either on the words themselv-s, or on their number, 
I come now lastly to consider how it is affected by 
‘their arrangement, 


‘© Tats} it ‘mist be owmed; ‘hatha very considerable 
influence in all languages, and yet there is not any 
thing which is more difficult to regulate by general 
laws. The placing of the words in a sentence, resem- 
bles in some degree the disposition of the figures in a 
histoty- “piece. As the principal figure ought to have 
that situatign: in the p*cture which will ‘at the first? 
glance fix the eye of the spectator, so the emphatical 
worl ought to have that place in the sentence which 
will give it the greatest advantage for fixing the ate ; 
tention of the hearer. But in painting there can rare- 
Iyarise a doubt concerning either the principal figure 
or the principal place, whereas here it is. atherwise, 
In many sentences it may be a question, both’ what 
is the word on which the“emphasi¢ ought to rest, and 
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what is she situation Which (to, use. the Janguage of 

painters) will give the higifst relief. In most cases, 
both of simple narratidn’and of Aasoning, it is-not of 
great consequenck to determine either point: in many 
cases it is impossible, Begides, i in EnMish, and other. 
smodern languages, the speaker doth not enjgy ‘that 
boandless latitude, which an orator of Athens or of 
Rome enjoyed, whers haranfuing in the Phguage of 
his country. With us, who admit very faw inflec2- 
tions, the construction, an ch nsequently ChemmeT cee 
depends almost entirely on fe order, Wifi the 
Greeks and the Romans, who abound in, inflections, 
the sense often remains unalterable, in whatever or~ 
der you arrange the words. 

Bur, notwithstanding the disadvantage which ins 
this respect we Britons labour under, our language 
even here allows as much liberty as will, if we know, 
how to use it, be of great service for i invigorating the: 
expression. It is true indeed, that when nejther the: 
imagination nor the passions of the hearer are addres- 
sed, it is hazardous in the speaker to depart fidm the 
practice which generally obtains in theFrrangement 
of the words; and that even though the sense shayild 

- not be in the least affected by . the transpositiof, 
The temperament of oyr language is phlegmatic, like. 
that of our climate. When, therefore, neither the 
Hveliness of representation, nor the Warmth of pas- 
sion, serve, as it were, to sover the trespass, it is not, 
safe to leave the beaten trace ..Whatever is suppas.. 
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ed to be-Wrixten. or spoken i ina cool, temperate mood, 
must rigidly adhere. to tl: established order, which - 
with us, as 1 obst: sved, allpws but little freedom. 
What is said will otherwise inevitavly be exposed to 
the censure of y quaintness and affectation, than which, 
perhaps, no censure can do greater prejudice to ap 
orator. ‘But as it is indubitable, that in many crses 
both composition and urrangement may, without in- 
‘surring this reproach, be rendered greatly subservient 
“60: +4Tcity, I shall mike “ few observations on these, 
whici I purpose to ill :strate with proper examples. 





Composition and arrangeméit in sentences, though 
nearly connected, and therefore properly in this place 
considered together, are not entirely the same. Com- 
fposition includes arrangement, and something more. 
When two sentences differ only in arrangement, the 
sense, the words, and the construction are the same ; 
when they differ also in other articles of composition, 
there must be some difference in the words them- 
selves, or at least in the manner of construing them. 
But Ichall have occasion to illustrate this distinction 
in the exatfiples to be atte vanes produced. 


= ‘SenrENces are itty simple or complex; simple, 

consisting of one member only ; as this, “ In the be- 

« ginning, God created the heaven’ and the earth * ;” 

complex, cons‘sting of two 6r members linked toge- 
* Geni, 3, 
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ther by* conjunctigns ; -as' this,  Doubtles$ thou art’ 
“ our father, | though Abrébam ‘- ignorant of us, | and 
« Israel acknowledge ‘us-not *.”# In, the composition 
of the former, We~have only to consider. the distribu- 
tion of the words; in thas 9f the latter, regard must, 
‘also be had to the arrangement of the members, "The 
mémbers too are sometimes complex, an admit a 
subdivision into clausts, as im’ the following example, 
“The ox knoweth his owner, | and the agg his m 

* ter’s crib ;—but Israel Goth'pot know, | psa 
“ doth not consider +” This fdecompound ¥ htence 
hath two members, each of which is subdivided into 
two clauses. When a member of a complex sentence 
is simple, having but one verb, it is also called a 
clause. Of such a sentence as this, “ I have called, } but 
“ ye refused tj;” we should say indifferently, that it 
consists of two members, or of two clauses {. The 
-members or the clauses are not always perfectly sepa- 
rate, the one succeeding the other; one of them is 
sometimes very aptly enclosed by the other, as in the 
subsequent instance : “ When Christ (who is out Bife) 
~* shall appear ;—then shall ye also appear With him 
“in glory ||.” This sentefAce consists “Sf two meyp- 
bers, the former of which is divided into two clauses; 
one of these clauses, “ who is our life,” being“ it 
et 

* Isaiah Ixiii. 16. ‘ t Ibidsi. 3. t Prov. 24, 
* § The words member and clause in Englisl§ are: used-as corres 


Sponditig to the Greck xwAor andyyoiiue, and to to Latin membrum. 
and incisum.. 


l} Col. iii. 4, 
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were embosdmed i in the oiler, “ when Christ‘shall ap2 
* pear.” 


So much for the primary distinction. of ‘sentences 
into simple an€ complex, 


SE Cf. IT,,, Simple. sentences, 


Wire regard to simple sentences, it ought to be 
*“Sbser ved first, that tere are degrees-in simplicity. 
“ Goa’made man,” is'a very simple sentence. “ On 
“the sixth day God made man.of the dust of the 
“earth after his own image,” is still a simple sentence 
in the sense of rhetoricians and critics, as it hath but 
one verb, but less simple than the former, on account 
of the circumstances specified. Now it is evident, 
ehat the simpler any sentence is, there is ‘the less 
scope for variety in the arrangement, and the less in- 
dulgence to a violation of the established rule. Yet 
even in ‘he simplest, whatever strongly i impresses the 
faficy, | or awakens passion, is sufficient to a certain 
degree” to aythorise the + iolation, 


~ No law of the English tongue, relating to the dis! 
position of words in a sentence, holds more generally 
than this, that the nominative’has the first place, the 
verb the second, and the accusative, if it be an active 
“verb that is is employed, has the third *; if it be a sub, 





oe Let i it be observed, that 4. ry speaking of English syntax, 1 use 
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stantive yerb, the participle, adjective, ‘4x predicate, 
ff whatever denominations jit may be, occupies the 
third place. Yet thisomer, to ghe gteat advantage 
of the. expressioa, 4s often. inverted. Thus, ‘in. the: 
general uproar at Ephesds, on ‘oceagion of Paul's 
qpreaching among them against. idolatry, we are? in- 
formed, that the people exclaimed for Smeé time 
without intermission,, Greatsis Diana o#@®he Ephe-« 
“ sians *.” Alter the arrangement, restore the grama 
matic order, and say, “ Riama of the EpMsianeig, 
“ great,” and” you gens the signagfre of. 
impetuosity and ardour resulting, if you pleasd to call 
it so, from the disarranyement“of the words. 






» We are apt to consider the customary arrangement 
as the most consonant to nature, in consequence of 
which notion we brand every’ departure from it as @ 
transgression’ of the natural order. This way of think® 
ing ariseth from some very specious causes, but is fir 
from being just. ‘“ Custom,” it hath been said, “ be- 
“comes a second nature.” Nay, we ofteh find it 
strohg enough to suppress the first. Accordingly, what 
is in this respect uccountedgitural in om language, is. 


oo ida te ceed te Se a i Se pee ee 





the terms nominative and accusative, mercly to avoid. tedious gir- 
cumlocutions, sensible that in strict propriety Aur substantives have 
na such cases. By she nor¥inative I mean always the efficient, a- 
gent, or ingrument operating, with which the:verb agregs.in num- 
ber and person; by the accusative, the effect.froduced, the abject 
aimed at, or the subject operatecgon. 

* Acts xix. 28, and 34. 
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‘unnatural inf another, ‘In Latin, for example, thi 
negative particle-is commas Sly put Shain the verb, in 
English it is put aftesit ;-in 4r€nch one negative ‘is 
put before, and another after. If,inany of these lan- 
guages you folléw the practice of any other, the order 
of the wards will 4 appear ‘unnatural, We in Britain: 
think it nfost suitable to natuve to place the adjective 
before the: “substantive ;“the*French and most other 
Europeans think the contraéy..- We range the oblique 
4 = the personal profouns, as we po the nouns 
whose. glace they oceupy, after the verb’; 3; they range 
them in Wariably before, notwithstanding that when the 
regimen i isa substantive, they tnake it come after the 
verb, as we do, They and we have both the same rea. 
son, custom, which is different in different countries.- 
But it may be said, that more than this can be urged 
in support of the ordinary arrangement of a-simple 
sentence above explained, The nominative, to talk 
in the logician’s style, is the subject ; the adjective, 
or participle, is the predicate ; and the substantive 
verh, the copula. Now, is it not most natural, that 
the subject be mentioned before the thing predicated . 
of i of it? ? and wfat place so “proper for the copula which 
unites them, as the middle? This is plausible, and, 
weve the mind a pure intellect, without fancy, taste, 
or passion, perhaps it would be, just. But as the case 
is different with human nature, I suspect there will be: 
found to:be little uniformity in this particular in differ. 
ent tongités, unless where, én respect either of matter 
br of form, they have beea in a great measure derived 
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from some common source. . Thg Hebrew is a very 
~simple language, and hath*got that variety either of 
moods or of conjunctiofis shat is quigite for forming 
a complicated sty%e.y Here, therefore, if any where, 
one would expect to find an_prrangemsat purely na- 
tural. Yet, in this language, the most usual, and 
whdt would with them therefore be termed the gram. 
matical disposition of the. Word, is not the flisposition 
abave mentioned. In the historic style, or when past; 
yevents are related, they commonly place the vefaiithep 
then the nominative, afterwardg, the wgegimen, 4 fredi- 
cate, or attendant cirgumstances *. The freedom 








* Thus the cay first words of Genesis, a book even among the 
books of scripture remarkable for simplicity of style, arc an evi- 
dence of this in the active verb : NU2_WWR12 PANT Ni ayawiT 
nsx cows. The order is preserved exactly in the Vulgat. “In 
“ principio creavit Deus cuclum et terram.”” That the same order® 
is observed in disposing the substantive verb, appears from the fifth 
verse, TM 2 TIM TW coy apa. The arrangement here is 
perfectly exhibited in the Latin version of Junius and hremellius, 
which is generally very litefal. “ Sic fuit vespera et fuit m@he 
dei primi.” “Yet in Englih we shoald be apt to call the rder in 
both passages, especially the last, rather unnatural™ “In the bes 
‘* ginning created God the heavens and the earth” “ And wa 
evening and was morning day first.” ‘Phe same thing might beayg- 
lustrated in the passive verbs, in the neater, an in the reciprocal, 
if necessary. Nothing therefo® can we more evident, than that it is 
custom only \hich makes us Britons prefer one order ofwands, and 
others another, as the natural order. I am surprised that*a%eritic af 
so much taste and discernment a9’ Bouhours (see his’ BWireriens 
ad’ Artiste et d’Eugene. 2. ta langue Egancotse) should repredébtthis 
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which Greek and Latin allow on, this article’ renders , 
it improper to,denominar#: one order grammatical. ex- 
re a eee 
as one ofthe excellencies of the French ia ngae, that it follows the © 
natural order of th€ words. Tp iszmanifest, from what has beeti said, 
that ‘ies common arrangement has no more title to be denominated 
natural, ch& that of any other language. Nay, we may raigg an 
argument {¢-onfuting this sly pretence, from the very laws that 
ches in this language. a hus, if the natural order require that the 
imen 1 spould follow’ the active verb, their way of arranging the 

















wae “cases of the pronopins i$ unnatural, as they always place - 
them before the verb ; if, of the contrary, the natural order require 
that the regimen should precede the governing verb, their way of 
arranging nouns governed by verbs is‘annatural, since they always 
place them after the verb; so that, whichever be tke natural way, 
they depart from it in the disposition of one or other of these parts 
of speech, And even in placing their adjectives, wherever use hath 
made exceptions from the general rule, it has carried the notion of 
what is natural along with it. ‘They would call it_as urfnatural to 
say homme jettne, as to say garaien ange. All the refore that cam 
be affirmed with truth is, that the French adhere more inviolably 
than other nations to the ordinary arrangment established in the 
language. © But this, as I hope to evince in the sequel, is one of the 
greatest imperfections of that tongue. The ease with which the 
Italian admits either order in ghe personal pronourt, especially ifr 
poetry, adds often to the harmofly and the elegance, as well as the 
vivapity of the expression, as in thesé'lines of Metastasio’s Arta- 
sefse 
t 
Sallo amor, lo sanno i nymi; 
Il mio core, il tuo lo sa. ° 
r 

Bouhours, in the dislogue bok sadartoined; has dropt the character 
go critic and philosopher, for tha®of encomiast. He talks like a 
Stover about his mistress. . He eres neither blemish nor defect. All 


is Leauty and excellence, For my pect, if I were to prove the in. 
Ya é 
‘ . 
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clusively, of others. li inaagine, sherefore? that setiags 
the only principle on whie , 09 this subject, we can 
safely rest, as being Mukded in,gature, is, that what- 
ever most strong*y fixes the attention, or, operates on. 
the passion of the speaker, ‘will first se%k utterance by 
athe lips. This is agreeable to @ common n_ pyoverb, 
which perhaps, to speak ‘in Shakespeare’s phirase *, *, is 
something musty, but significai?t enough, “ Rearest the 
“ heart, nearest the mouth.” In these transpositions? 
therefore, I maintain, that xthe"order will be#(Miagy 
on examination, to be more strigly natural, tha begs 
the more general practice in the tongue is follow: 


As an irrefragable argument in support of this doc-__ 
tzine, it may be pleaded, that, though the most usual, 
which is properly the artificial order, be different in 
different.languages, the manner of arranging, or (if 
you like the term better) transposing above specified, 
which is always an effect of ‘vivacity in ‘the’ spéaker, 
and a cause of producing a livelier conception in the 
hearer, is the same in alllanguages. It is for this raa~ 

‘son dimongst others, that I have chosen to tak? most 
of my examples on this topis, * not from™Any original 
performance in English,*but from the common transja- 








* feriority of French to Italian and Spanish, the two languages with 
which he compares it, I should not desize other or better topics for 
evincing the point, than the g?eater part of those which:tie has em. 
ployed, ig my judgment very unsuccessfully, for the cotiataxy pux+ 
pose, 

* Hamlet. 
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tion of the Bible, and shall here, observe, onte for all, 
that both in the quotatiog!, already made, and in those 
hereafter to be madt, our translators have exactly fol- 
lowed the order of the original, Ané indeed, all trans- - 
latgrs of any taste, unless when | cramped by the genius 
-of the topgue in which they wrote, have in such cases 
done the game *, It may be proper also to renfark, 
that there are some modern tongues, which, in this 
‘egspect,-are much more inflexible than ours. 


TH next example shall produce i is very similar to 
the former, as in it ,the subgtantive verb is preceded 
by the participle passive, and followed by the nomi- 
native. In the acclamations of the people on our Sa- 
viour’s pablic entry into Jerusalem, the historian m- 
forms: us, that -they: eried out, ‘‘ Blessed is he that 

e“ cometh in the name of the Lord f,” Instead of 
this, say, “ He that cometh in the name of the Lord 





* Gre Meyaan i Agrizas Egecior, Lat. Vulg. Erasm, “ Mag- 
“%a. Diana Ephesiorum.” Castal. Beza, “ Magna est Diana KE. 
«“ phesiorum.” Ital. Diodati, “ Grande e la Digna degli Efesii.”* 
How weak in comparison is he French version of Le Clere! “ La 
"« Diane des Ephesiens est une grandz deesse.” How deficient that 

Beauusobte! “ La grande Diane des Ephesiens.”” How ridicu- 
lous that of Saci ¢ “ Vive la Brande Diane des Ephesiens.”” 


+ Matt. xxi. 9, Gr. eee e epcousi@- ty avounrs Kugie, 
Lat: Vulg. Eras. Bez. “ ae qui venit in noinine Domini.” 
Cast. * Bené sit ei qui venit,” &c. Ital. Diod. “ Benedetto colui 

« “ che viene nel nome del aaa Fr. Le Clerc, Beaus. Saci, 
Beni soit celui qui vient a€'npm de Seigneur.” 
e. 


to 
“ 
pe 
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“is blessed ;” and by this alteration in the order of” 
the words, apparently tritirig,r you convert a fervid 
exclaniation into a cold aphorise® 


‘Tue third example shal he of an active verb, apres 
*ceded by the accusative, and followed by thg nomina- 
tivé. It may be-proper to observe by the way, that 
unless one of these is % proriotn, such an arrangement 

is scarce admissible in our language. ‘These cases in” 
‘our nouns, ngt being distthguished by infleffign,* Ec 
they are in our pronouns, ay solely ances’ by 
place. But to come tg the praposed example; we are 
informed by the sacred historian, that when Peter and 
John ordered the cripple, who sat begging at the beau- 
fiful pate of the temple, to look on them, he looked 
at them very earnestly, expecting to receive some- 

thing from them. Then Peter said, “ Silver and gold 
“ have I none, but such as I have, give I thee ; in the 
“ name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, arise and walk *.” 
RS 
a Acts HH.6. Gre Agyugior was yevorey ey, dmagzess poo d bs Mm, 
rire wos Didar fv ovopails Inow Xoise ry NaZugarsreysicas xaPmegimerrt 

Lat. Vul. Eras, Bez. “ Argentum et aurum nomest mihi; quod 

“autem habeo, hoc tibi det In nomine Jesu. Christi Nadir 
“ surge et ambula.” Castaglio hath not adhered so closely to hye 
+ order of the words in the original, but, hath inghis and some other 
places, for the sake of latini®y, weakened the expression. “* Nec 
“ argentum mihi nec aurum ests sed quod habeo, hoc tibi do. - In 
“ nomine,? &c. It would seem that neither the Italian language 
nor the Brench can adinit so great latitude in arranging the words; 

for in these the vivacity resulting frog the order is not only weak-* 
ed hut destroyed; Diod. “ Ig ndh ho ne argenta ne oro; ma quel 

Sa 
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Here the wishful look and expectation of the beggar, 
naturally leads to a vavid fonception of that which was 
the object of his thenghts, ¢nd this conception as na- 
turally displays ‘itself. in the very-fotm of the declara- 
tion made byefne apostle: , But as every thing is best. 
judged by comparison, let us contrast with this the 
_ Same sentence arranged accirding to the rigid rules of 
‘grammar, which rendér it” almost a literal translation 
¢of the Italian and French versions quoted in the mar- 
meDiy nt eX have no gold’and silver ; but I give thee that , 
co whieh I have: Ingthe name of—” ‘ The imnort is 
the sarue, but the expression is rendered quite exani- 
mate., Yet the sentences ditfer chiefly in arrange- 
ment, the other difference in compositién is inconsi- 
derable. There is another happy transposition. in the 
English version of ,the , passage under review, which, 
though peculiar to our version, desetves our notice, as 
it contributes not a little to the energy of the whole. 
Imean not only the separation of the adjective none 
from its substantives silver and gold, but the placing 
itn the end of the clause, which, as it were, rests 


~ 
= = SS 

















** che ho, io t’ ‘ff dono: nel notes di Jesu Christo il Nazareo, levati 
oF camina.” Le Clerc, Beausobre, # Je n’ai ni or ni argent ; mais 
“& que j'ai, je vous le donne : au nom de Jesus Christ de Naza- . 
“eth, levez-vousmt marchez.” Saci’s is the same, except in the 
last member, where, by transposing “he words, “ au nom de Jesus 
“ Christ de Nazareth,”. and putting 1 them after “ Teyez vous,” he 
hath altered the sefise, and made that a circumstance attending the 
action ofthe lame man, which wis intended to express the antbori. 
“ty whereby the apostle gave. Be: order. 
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upon it. “* Silver and gold | have T aa For here, 
as in several other instances, the next place to the 
first, in respect of emphasts, is thf last. We shall be 
>more sensible « of this by making a very small altera- 
tion on the ‘composition nd ssructure of*the sentence, 
and sayings “ Silver and gold are not in my, pesses- 
“ sidh,” which is manifestly, weaker, 








My fourth example should be one Wherein the yy. 
» occupies the firgt place in the sentence, which gtets 
happens in the ancient languagg with great oivan- 
tage in point of vivacity, - But this cannot frequently 
obtain in English, without occasioning an ambiguity ; 
the first place when given to the verb, being, by the 
rules of our syntax, appropriated to distinguish these’ 
three things, a command, as» Stay not here ;” a 
question, ‘as “ {Vere they present?” and a supposition, 
as “ Had I known,” from an assertion, “ as “ Y@ stay 
“not here ;” They were present ;” and “ I bad 
“known.” A few trifling phrases, as said be, replied’ 
théy, are the sole exceptions in the simple tenses, mt 
least in prosey In some instances, howgyer, if the 
eompoutid tenses, the verb nfay precede without cides 
ing rise to any double meaning. In such cases its 
_not the auxiliary or the substantive verb that begin? 
the sentence, as in suppesition and interrogation, dut 
the infinitive of the principal | verb in the active voice, 
and the > participle i in the | passive, as in expressions like 
these, e Go I must, whateve? may ensue.” “ Aboid it 
“he could not, by any meanr” An instance in the 
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passive voicé hath Bee given aljeady, i in ae sccshd 
example. I shall hexe gfserve, that in one passage 
of scripture, ouy tramslators,eb¥ not attending to this 
small circumstance, that the import Of the passive verb - 
lies i in the pavéfciple, haye, without necessity, not on- 
ly given up the emphatical arrangement, but, in ore 
der to be literal, have copied a figure, which, theugh 
forcible in whe original” is, ‘in the place assigned it in 
“the tragslation, rather unnatural and insignificant. 
SEY, escage alluded te igthis: “ Another angel fol- 
. ion, saying, Babylon i is fallen, is fallen, that great 
“ city *."Here, as it was the event itself that chief.’ 





* Rev. xiv. 8. Gr. Egos, entct Babvaan, & moa h piyaan, As 
the expression is taken from Isaiah xxi, 9. the same order is foufhd 
in the Hebrew, m>5). ban 7195) All the Latin translations that 
J have scen, have followed the same order. “ Cecidit,cecidit Ba- 
“* bylon, urbs, ila magna.” Le Clerc and Saci, in the French, both 
agree with the arrangement in the English. “ Babylone. est tom- 
“ bées elle est tombée 3 cette grande ville.” Beausobre’s version 
in that tongue is rather better, as it comes nearer the order of the 
werds in the Greek. He begins with the pronoun, and puts the 
name after the yorb, “ Elle est tombée, elle est tombée, Baby- 
© Tone Ja gr: aafie ville.” Thigy I believe, is as near the original as 

fe idiom of the French will permit.© In the Italian, Diodati hath 
préserved entircly the vivacity resulting both from the disposition 
of the words, and rhe reduplication of the verb, and hath given the ~ 
passage that turn which the English interpseters might and shauld 
have given it: “ Caduta, caduta ¢ Babilonia la gran. citta.” It is 
evident that in thi matter the Italian allows more Hberty than 1 the 
French,end ‘the English more than the Italian. ‘The truth of this, 
observation vill appear moregfully afterwards, : 
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ly ‘occupied the angel’s mind, the verb wh the Greek 
with great propriety begins*the proclamation: Again, 
as it was an event of $0 ssurprisivg a, nature, and of 
- such mighty consequence, it was natural to attempt, 
by repeating the word, to yiyet it in tie minds of the 
hearers, ere he proceeded any further. The Words. 
is fallen, in our language, answer to the sitigle word 
by which the verb is oxpresse@ in the onal. Our 
translators were sensible they could wot say, “ Is fal- 
“len, is fallen, Babylon thet gieat city.” Thes tou 
convey no meaning, . being: neither affirmation ‘or in- 
terrogation, ‘hypothesis nor wish. For this reason 
they have preferred thé colder arrangement, prescrib- © 
ed by gramfmarians, though by so doing they have 
cdso lost the effect of the reduplication, A little at- 
tention to the genius of our tgngue would have shown 
them, that all the effect, both of the order and of the: 
figure, would have been presérved by saying, “ Fal- 


? 


“ Jen, fallen, is Babylon, the great city.” : 


4 


: eee 
- Orren a particle, such as an adverb or prepositjon 


welonging tg a compound verb (for it matters not in 


+ Somewhat similar is thé admirable example we have Fh wetted 


7 passage of Virgil, , : Ms 
e _ 
Me, me, adsum qui {eci, nme convertite ferrum.*. /En, L, ix. 
‘The emphasi8 here is even tha stronger, that the pronoun so happi- 
ly begus with and repeated, is perfectly irregular, it being quita 
- 7 ie ms i ? 


MB oe at he 
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"which way you consider it), emphatically bégins thé 
sentence, as in that form‘ly, qu quoted for another pur- 
pose. “ Up goes m¥grave Empudence to the maid.” 
In the particle up, that, circurfstance is denoted, 
whigh particutarly marks the impudence of the ac. 
tion. «By the help of it too, the verb is made to pre-" 
cede the Bgminative, which otherwise i it could not do. 
In negations it holds very ‘generally, that the nega- 
tive particle shouid be Joined to the verb. Yet in 
"Ome. Gases the expressio% is greatly enlivened, and 
consedyently the deryal appears more determinate, 
by begidning the sentence with the adverb. “ Not 
“every one,” says our Saviour, “ that saith unto me, 
“ Lord, Lord,-shall enter into the kingdom of hea- 
“ven; but he that doth the will of my Father whé 
“ ig:in heaven *.” Vary but the position of the ne- 
gative in the first member, and say, “ Eyery éne that 
“saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall not enter into thé 
“kingdom of heaven,” and you will flatten the ex- 
pression ¢xceedingly. On so slight a circumstance in 
thevarrangement does the energy of a sentence some- 


£. - si aa as 











* Matt. vii. £1. Gr. Ov was Facyav pas, Kypie Kgs, eccsrsveilege 
Ty Viv Cacwnuay sev evgevor,” All the Intin translators, however dif- 
fergftly they express the sense, agrec in beginning with the nega- 
tive particle. So also doth Diodati in the Italian: “ Now chiuns 
“ que mi dice, Signore, Signore, entrera nel regno de’ cielj."— 
Bis so the French. Le Clere and Beausobre thus: “ Tous ceux 
“ qui me disent, Seigneur Seigneur,’ n’entreront pas dans le royaume 
“ du ciel.” Saci thus: “ Ceux qui me disent, Seigneur Seigneur, 
*n’entreront pas tous dans le rpyaume deg cieux.”* 
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tines depend. We have some admirable. examples: 
of the power of this circun®yange 1 in Shakespegre.. In 
the conference of Malaolm with Macduff, after. the 
former had assefted, that he himself was so wicked, 

that even Macbeth, compared with “him, would. ap- 
pear innocent as a lamb, Macduff replies with Some 
warmth, 


————Not in the legions , 


Of horrid hell, can come a devil more damn’d, 
Tn ills to top Macbeth +. 


The arrangement.in this sentelice is ‘admirabl¥ adapt« 
ed to the ipeabers purpose ; whereas, if you dispose — 
the words in the usual manner, and say, “ A more 
« damned devil in the legions of horrid hell, cannot 
“ come to top Macbeth in illg;” we shall scarcely be 
persuaded that the thought is the same. If it were 
needful to niultiply’ examples, I. might easily. show 
that other adverbs, particularly those of time and: of 
place, when such circumstances require special no- 
tice, may, with great advantage to the energy, ap- 
spear foremagt in the sentence. 


I proceep to observe, that when a sentence bégins 
with a conjunction, whether it be expressed i in che 
word of more, with naming or titling’ the persons ad- 
dressed, with a call to attention, or even with a.term. 
that is little more than’an expletive, the place imme- 
eure : 


+ Macbeth. . 
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‘diately follofing such phrase, title, or comectivé, 
will often give the sare agvvahtage to the expression 
.that fills it, as jn osher cass the first place will do. 
The first tery or phrase is considgxed only as the link 
which connects’ the sentence with, that which went 
before, of, if it have no relation to the preceding, as. 
an intimatgan: that something*is to be said. Of this a 
few exampees will suffite. “The place immediately 
* &fter a conjunction which begins the sentence is some- 
“umes ‘efesphatical, as in thet of Milton: 





4 
At last cs sail broad vans 
“He spreads for flight: * ;——-- 


‘where.the description is the more picturesque that the 
E verb is preceded by its regimen. The possessive prox 
‘woun, and the epithet, ynless when a particular em- 
phasis rests’ upon one of them, are regarded only as 
constituting parts of one complex sign with the noun, 
Secondly, the place after the address, as in that of 
the same author, 
n 
Rowers and dominions, Ceities of heaven! 


Pa ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Me, tho? just right and the Gxt laws of heaven 
Did first create your leader + 





Nothing could ‘cetier suit, ‘or. more vividly express, 

the pride and arrogance of the archapostate, than. the 

manner here used of introduciag himself to their no- 

tice. Thirdly, the place agter a call to attentién, a3 

wee = meal 
* Paradise Lost, B., II. - A Ibid. 
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in thatvf the anal, 7 Behold, : now it the es 
“time: behold, now a the, day of salvation }.” 
Lady. the place affers an expletiye : “There came 
‘no more suclfatyindance of spices ag these which 
“ the queen of Sheba gaye to king SOjomon §.” _ Per- 
~ haps the word there, in this passage, cannot préperly 
bé termed an expletive? for though it be’in itself in- 
significant, the idio’ wF tMfe language fenders it ne 
cessary in this disposition of the sentence ; for such ? 
the power of this particle, that by its meanseVerrelx 
simple tenses of the verb can ée made to pregede the 
Nominative, without the appegrance of thichccation 
For, when we inteftogate, Wwe must say, “ Came’ 
“ there—”* or, “ Did there come—” A little atten- 
*tion will satisfy us, that the verb in the passage pro- 
duced, ought to occupy the emphatical place, as the 
compatison, is purely of what was brought into the 
country then, and what was at any time imported 
afterwards. Even though the. particle there be pre- 
ceded by the copulative, it will make no odds on the 
‘value of the place immediately following. “ And 
> there appeared to them, Elias, with Moses *.” The 
apparition is here the sttiking circumstance. . 
the first place that is Occupied by a significant te 
still the emphatical place. In all the three preceding 
quotations from scripture, the” arrangement is the 
same in the original, and i in most of the ancient trans- 
$2 Cor vi. 2. ” § x Kings’x. to. . : 
* Mark ix. 4. Gr. Kae ag% aslo Baas ovr Mera, 
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yet a pe ‘ a 
Sations, as it 1s with ys. The medern versiofls vary 

_ More, especially,in regerd fo the passage last quot- 
ed +. 


~ SomeTIMEs indeed it is neosssary, in order to set an 
eminent opject in the most conspicuous light, to de- 
part a littlg from the ordinary mode of compositioh, 
as well as of attangement. The following is an ex- 
wafple in this way :““ Your fathers, where are they? 
“Pama te prophets, do they live for ever t?” A 
ae writer would hate satisfied himself with say- 
“Where are your fathers? and do the prophets 

“6 ite for ever?” But who that has the least spark of 
imagination, sees not how languid the latter expres: 
sion is, when compared with the former. Thé sen- 
timent intended to be conveyed in both, namely, the 
ftailty and mortality of man, is one of thpse obvious 
truths, which it is impossible for any person in his 
senses to call in question. To introduce the mention 
of it, in order to engage my assent to what nobody 
ever denied or doubted, wotld be of no consequence 


e 








al 








0 Italian, Diodati renders it,**.Et Elia apparue loro, insieme 
con Moise.” In French, Le Clerc, “Ensuite Elie et Moise leur 
“ aprirurent.” Beausobre, “ Hs virent aussi paroitre Moise et 
“ Elie.” Saci, “* Et As virent paroitre Elie et Moise.” It would 
seem that neither of these tongues can eisily adait the simple tense 
to precede both its nominative and its regimen. By the-aid of the 
particle there, this is done in English without ambiguity, and d with. 
out violence to the idiom of the larfguage. 

“+t Zech. i, 5 
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at all;sbut it is of ‘consequence to roust my attention 
to a truth, which so nearly concerns: everyman, and 
which is, neverthelets;,so “little attended to by any. 
In such cases, the,end of speaking i is not to make. us 
believe, but to make us feel, It is the heart, and ingt 
. the head, which olght to be, addressed. Alld no- 
thing can be better atlapted to this pulpose, than. 
first, as it were independently, to raised@far ideas in’ 
the imagination ; and then, by the abruptness of aa 
unexpected question, to segd us to seek for tpe'aislcs 


types. 


From all the examples above quoted, those espe:. 
cially taken from holy writ, the learned reader, after: 
omparing them carefully, both with the original, and 
with the translations cited in the margin, will be en- 
abled to deduce, with as much certainty as the na. 
ture of the’ question admits, that that arrangement 
which I call rhetorical, as contributing to vivacity and: 
animation, is, in the strictest sense of the word, agree- 
‘ably to what hath been already suggested, a nagural 

arrangement ; that the principle which leads ta it, ope- 
rates similarily on every peeple, and in every language, 
though it is much moze checked by the idiom of some 
tongues than by that of others ; that, on the contrixy, 
the more common, and what for* didtinction’s sake I 
call the grammatical order, isin a great measure an 
arrangement of convertion, and differs considerably in, 
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«different languages *, He will discover alsos that to 
render the artificial or, cofventional arrangement as 
it were sacred and ingiolabley by representing .every 
deviation (whatever be the subjept, ‘whatever be the 
design of the work) as a, trespass against the laws of 
composition in the language, is one of the most effec. 
tual ways of stinting the powers of elocution, dad 
even of daitzsing the vigour’ kota of imagination and 
€f passion, I obsezve'this the rather, that in my ap- 
Sorehelisten, the criticism hat prevails amongst us at 
present Jeans too muclr.this way. No man is more 
sensible'of the excellepce of purity und perspicuity, 
properly so called ; but I would not hastily give up 
; 


[Ra 
All the French critics are not so immoderately national as Bou- 
hours. Since composing the feregoing observations, I have been 
shgwn a book entitled, Trad de la formation pechahique des 
Jangues. The sentiments of the author on this subject, are en- 
tirely coincident with mine. He refers to some other treatises, 
particularly to one on Inversion by M. de Batteux, which I have 
not seen, €oncerning it he says, “ Ceux qui l’auront la, verront 
 qué'c’est le défaut de terminaisons propres 3 distinguer le nogaina- 
“tif de Vacousatif, que nous a,foreé & prendre cet oedre moins na-" 
“ turel qu’on ne le croit: que Viffversion est dans ndtre langue, non 
“dans ta langue latine, comme on se J€ figure: que les mots étant 
“ pts faits pour homme que pour les choses, Pordre essentiel & 
“ suivre dans le discaurs eeprésentatif de Vidée des objets n’est pas 
“ tant la marche commune des choses dans la rature, que la succes- 
“ sion véritable des pensées, la rapiditédes sentimens, ow de l’intér- 
“ é du coeur, Ja fidéfité de Vimage dans le tableau de Paction : que 
“Je latin, en préférant ces points€capitaux, procede plus naturel- 


‘Yement que le francois,” &e.¢ 
¥ 2 & 
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some net inconsiderable advantalges ofthe English 
tongue, in respect both of eloquence and of poetry, 
merely in exchange Sor*the” Frepch netteté. 


-J snoutp next proceed, to make some remarks on 
. the disposition and the for of the clauses in *com- 
plex sentences ; for thongh some of the eXimples al. 
ready produced are proptrly*complex, in@fiese I have 
only considered the arrangement of the words i in the 
principal member, and not-fhe disposition of gacirem 
bers. . But b&fore I enter on ghis. other discussiga, it 
will be proper to observe, and*by some suitable éxam- 
ples to illustrate th@ observation, that the’ complex 
are not so favourable to a vivacious diction as the sim- 
ple sentences, or such as consist of two clauses at the 
most. 





Or all the parts of speech, the ‘conjunctions are the 
most unfriendly to vivacity ; and next to them the re- 
lative pronouns, as partaking of the nature of conjunc- 
‘tion. It is by these parts, less significent in them- 

+ selves, thatthe more signif 





saat parts, partictdarly the 
members of complex serfences, are knit together. 
The frequent recurrentve, therefore, of such feeble sup- 
plements, cannot fail to prove tiresome, especially*in 
pieces wherein an eglivened atid animated diction 
might naturally be expected. Bat nowhere hath sim- 
plicity 1 in the expression ¢ a better eflezt in invigorating 
the sentiments, than in “poetical description on in- 
teresting subjects. Consider the song composed by 
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Moses, on orcasion of tee" passage of the Israelites 
through the Red Sea _ andgyou will find, that part of 
the effect prodticed by thit rfobte hymn is justly im- 
putable to the simple, the abrupt the rapid manner 
adopted in the composition: I shall produce only two 
verses for a specimen. “T‘he efiemy said, I will pur-, 
“ sue :"Lewill overtake : I will divide the spoil: my xe- 
“ venge sill pe satiatedkupen them : I will draw my 
# sword: my hand shall destroy them :—thou blewest 
-, “ with iy breath: the sea covered them: they sank 
“as lead in the mighty waters*.” Thir is the figure 
which fhe Greek rhetrricians cal] asyndeton, and to 
which they ascribe a wonderful efficacy. It ought to 
be observed, that the natural connection of the parti- 
culars mentioned, is both close and manifest ; and it 

















| * Exod. xv. 9, 10. The word by our interpreters-rendered 
wind, also denotes spirit,-and breach, A similar hémonymy in the 
corresponding term, may be observed not only in the oriental, but. 
in almost all ancient languages. When this noun has the afiix pro- 
noun, by which it is appropriated to a person, the signification wind 
is evrlently excluded, and the meaning is limited*to either spirit or 
breath, vhen it is, besides, construed with the verb bw, the sig-- 
nification spirit is“aiso excluded, ard the meaning confined to breath. 


smeri@ntaewise the intention of the inspired penman, to represent the 


wongerful facility with which Jehovah blasted all the towering 
hopes of the Egyptjans., Add to this, that such a manner is en- 
tirely in the Hebrew taste, which consflers evgry great natural ob- 
ject as bearing some relation to the Creator and Sovereign of the 
universe. The thunCer is God’s voice; the wind, his breath ; 3 the 
heaveh, his throne ; the carth, hisootstool ; the whirlwind’and the 
telapest are the blasts of his nosjrils, 
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is this consideration phigh efitirely supersedes the ar- 
tificial signs of that connection. sueh as conjunctions 
and relatives. Our triinalators, wha, it must be ac- 
» knowledged, are hotyoften chargeable with this fault) 
have injured one passage ig endeavouring to mend it. 
Riterally rendered it stands thus: « Thon sentest forth 
“ thy wrath: it consumed*them as stubble *” "These 
two simple sentences Pave'appeared to theuff’too much , 
detached. For this reason they have injugiciously * 
«combined them into one coraplex sentence, b#insert- ‘ 
ing the relative which, and thereby weakened the ex- 
pression. “ Thou sentest forth thy wrath, whith con- 
“ sumed them as stubblt.” They have also thought 
fit sometimes to add the conjunction and, when i it was 
not necessary, and might well have been spared. 

Ir any one perceives not the difference, and consey 
quently is not satisfied of the truth of this doctrine, 
et him make the following experiment on the song 

. now under review. Let him transcribe it by himself, 
carefully inserti@g conjunctions and relatives in every 
place which will admit them i in a consisgency with the 
sense, and then let him try the effect of the whgle,. 
If after all he is not convinced, I know no argument 

_ in nature that can weigh with him. For this is on® 
of those cases in which the decision of every man’s 
own taste must be final with regard to himself. 





Vou. Il. T 
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> Bur thosetwho feel the'difference in the effects, will 
permit such as are so dispased, to speculate a little a- 
bout the cause. _ All that cote? under the cognizance 
of our senses, in the operations ejthe: of Nature or of 
Art, is the causes which precede, and the effects which 
follow, Hence is suggested to the mind, the notion 
of pow ef, agency, or causation. This notion or ilea 
(call it Witzh you pleabe) “is Mom the very frame of 
‘our nature suggested, necessarily suggested, and often 

+ inetatitancously suggestedy but'still it is sug: egested, and 
not perceived. Twoukl not choose to dispute with any 
man aout a word, afld therefore lest this expression 
should appear exceptionable, Ideclare my meaning to 
be only this, that it is conceived by the urtlerstanding, 
and not perceived by the senses, as the causes and the 
effects themselves often fare. Would you then copy 
Nature i in a historical or * descriptive poem, present to 
our imaginations the causes and the effects in their na- 
tural order; the suggestion of the power or agency 
which connects them will as necessarily result from the 
lively i imagy you produce in the fancy, as it results from 
the pesreption of the things themselves when théy full 
under the cofhizance of che senses. 























Mur if you should take the other method, and con- 
nect with accur&cy*where there is relation ; and, with 
the help of conjunctions and relatives, deduce with 
care eflects frone their causes, dnd allow nothing of the 
lind to pass unnoticed in ghe description, in lu of'a 
picture, you will preseng us with a piece of reasoning 
or declgmation./ Would yéuon the contrary, give to 

€ ‘ 
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reasoning itself the force and viyacity of*painting, fol. 
low the method first prescitbedy and that even when 
you represent the entray oF piritugl causes, which 
were never subjetteg to the scrutiny of sense. You 
will thus convert ¢ & piece of abstruse réRection, which, 
however just, makes but a slender i impression ypon the 
mitN, into the most affecting and instructive imagery, 


Ic. is in this manner the psalmist treats gbat, most’ 
sublime, and at the same tinre most abstract’ ofall sut- 
jects, the providence of God. @Mith what success he 
treats it, every person of taste an sensibility, will judge. 
After a few strictures o& the life of man, and: of the 
inferior aninfals, to whatever element, air, or earth, or 
water, they belong, he thus breaks forth : “These 
* wait all upon thee, that thoumayest give them their 
“ meat in dug season. ‘Thou givest them, They gay 
“ther. ‘Thou openest thy hand. They are filled 
“with good. Thou hidest thy face. They are 
“troubled. Thou takest away their breath, They 
““die and return to their dust. Thou sendest fowh 
“thy Spirit. . They are created. Thowrenewtst the 
“face of the earth *.” Ie must be acknowledged, 
that it is not every subjett, no, nor every kind of 5 


_ position, that requires, or even admits the use of suct 


glowing colours. The psalm is of "thé nature of the 
ode, being, properly defined, a sacred ode ; and it is 
allowed, | that this species $ of poesy denfands more fire 
than a any other. 

— Se een 


: Psalms; ci¥. 27, 28, 29, 30. ° 
y Ts 
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Ir may indeed be thought, that the vivacity result- 
ing from this manner of cémposing is sufficiently ac- 
counted for, from the brevits which it occasions, and 
of which I bave had access formealy %o treat. It is an 
undoubted trush, that the brevity here contributes to 
the force of the expression, but it is not solely to ‘this 
principle that the. effect i is to ‘be ascribed. A good taste 
will discern'l. difference ‘in apiissage already quoted 
“from the-song of Moses, as it stands in our version, 

ard as f° is literally ren¢ered from the Hebrew * ; 
though in both, thee Mumber of words, and even of 
syllables, is the same.’ poneere also, the expression 
of the psalmist, who, having cdmpared man, in respect 
of duration, to a flower, says concerning the latter, 
« The wind passeth over it, and it is gone+.” Hal 
he said, “The wind passing over it, destroys it,” he 
had expressed the same sentiment in fewer words, but 
more weakly. 

















Bur it may be objected, If such is the power of the 
figare asyndeton, and if the conjunctive particles are 
naturaby iy the peakest parts ina sentence, whence comes 

t the figure polysynGeton, the reverse of the for- 
met, should be productive of that energy which rhe- 
tOricians ascribe to it? I answer, the cases must be 
very different Which require ‘uch opposite methods. 
Gelerity of operation, and fervour in nargation, are 
best expressed Dy the first. A deliberate attention to 








o * Exod. xy. 7 73 + Psal. ciii.16, 
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every cigcumstance, | as béing of importance, and to, 
this in particular the multiglicitY of the circumstances, 

is best awakened by th} sé&or i. Tie. conjunctions 
and relatives exqjuded by the Sfyndéton, are such .as 

connect clauses and members 5 3 those «peated by the 

apolysyndeton, are suth as cSnnect single words‘nly, 
AK connectives alike are set aside by the feitner ; the 
latter is confined to aopyatives and disygattives. A 
few examples of this will illustrate the differences 
« While the earth remainetp,” said God inpediately, 
after the delitge, “ seed-time and harvest, and cold 
“ and heat, and summer and winter, and day aéd night, 
“ shall not cease }.” “every thing to which a perma- 
nency of so great importance is secured, requires the. 
most deliberate attention. And, in the following de- 
claration of the apostle, much atlditional weight and 
distinctness are given to each particular, by the Tepe 
tition of the ‘conjunction. “ I am persuaded, that née 
“ ther death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, 

“ nor powers, nor things present, nor things to come, 
“ nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, spall 
«“ beable to, separate us from the love of Goda. 





SECT. JII.a.Complex Sentences. 
PAR? I....Subdivision fe these into perigds gud loose sentences. 


I coms,now to the consideration of complex senten- 


ces. “These are of two kinds, They are either peri- 
a 








+ Gen. viii. 22, ' . Rory viii. 38; 396 
“T 3 
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cds, or sentences of a looser composition, for which the 
language doth not furnjsh vp with a particular ‘name, 
A period is a complex,sentence, wherein the meatinig 
remains suspended til]. the whole is-firéshed. ‘The con- 
nection consequéiutly i is so close between the beginning 
and the,end as to give rise to the name period, which 
signifies circuit. The following is such a sentence: 

“ Corruption “ould not sfread,wath so much success, 
& pee reduced into system, and though some mini- 
* stors, with equal impudence and folly, avowed it by 
irene and their sadvocates, to be ‘the principal 
“ expedient. by which they governed ; if a long.and 
“almost unobserved progression of causes and effects 
* did not prepare the conjuncture +.” The criterion 
of a périod.as-this : If you stop any where before the 
ciid, ‘the paseeding-words will not form ‘a sentence, 
agd theretore cannot convey any determined sense. 
This is plainly the case with the above example. The 
first verb benig coud and not can, the potential and 
not the indicative mood, shews that the sentence is 
hypethetical, «nd requires to its completion some clause 
beginnitg with if, unless, or some other, conditional 

varticle. , And after you ave come to the conjunction, 
you. find no part where you cari stop before the end {. 








+ Bolingb. Spinit of Patriotism, 0 . 

/. t Ibis surprising that most modern critics seem to haye mistaken - 
totally the import ofthe word period, ‘confounding i it with the com- 
plex gentence in genersl, and sometimes even with the chfple but 
*eumstantiated sentence. ‘Though-none of the ancicits, as far as 


I remember, either Greek or Latin, have sreated this matter with 
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From thes account of the acre, of a pedod, we may 
justly infer, that it was mush easier in Greek and La- 








all the precision that Shisgt be wighed, yet it appeargto me ev: dent, : 
from the expressions they employs the similitud®sthey use, aud the 
axainples they produce, that the distinction given above petectly 
“coingides with their notions on®his subject. But nsvting secis 
eus has give 








more decisive than the inst; REE, whicl, Demetsius aa 
eh of a period from Demosthenes, and which, for te sake of illuse 


trating ‘the difference, he has also thrown into the fora~of a loose 








sentence. I refer the Icarned read¥r to the bock itself @ inte 
vues t.tAs “The ancients did indeed so®esimes apply the word Pe- 
ried to simple but circumstantiated serftences ofa certain @tructure, 
_Ushall give the following ex®mple in our own languege, for an il- 
lustration: “ At last, after much fatigue, through deep roads’ and 
“ bad weather, we came with no small difficulty to our journey’s 
«end? Otherwise thus, “ We came to,our journey’s end at /ast, 
With no stiall difficulty, after muclefatique, through deep roads, 
“and bad Weather.” The latter is in the loose, the former in the 
periodic composition. «Accordingly, in the latter, there are, before 
the conclusion, no less than five words, which I have distinguished 
by the character, namely, end, last, dificulty, fatrgue, roads, with 
any of which the sentence might have terminated. On would not 








have expected that a writer so accurate and knowing as M? du 
of the v. Sxd period 





Marsais, should‘nave so far mistal akenghe meant 

in the usage of the ancients, as to™deiine it in this manner i * La 
ee | a Pa “2 ¥ * 

* periode est un assemblage des propositions liées entr’ elles par des 








* “conjonctions, et qui toutes ensemble font un sens fini? “ ‘Th 

“ viod is an assemblage of propositions comnectwd by conjunctions, 
* and making altogetltr one “complete sense.” (Principes de Gram- 
mairc, La Periode.) This isya proper definiti 20m of a complex scn~ 
tence; agd thet he meant no more is manifest | trom all his subse- 
quent illestrerisngs: Take the foMowing for an example, which he 


gives in another place of the same work : ‘ thy a un avantage rf 


aad Nae 8 
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tin to write i-periods than i it isin English, or perhaps 
in any European tongye. The construction with-them 
depended mostly on inflection ; consequently thé ar- 
rangement, Which ascertains the character of the sen- 
tence in respecg of composition, was very much in their 
own pawer 5 with us, on “the contrary, the construc- 
tion depends mostly on arrangement, which is theve- 
fore comparatively very fittle-in*our power. Accord- 
ingly, as the sense in every sentence hangs entirely on 
the verbyrone ordinary way with them of keeping the 
sense suspended, was-by reserving the vétb to the end. 
This, in‘most cases, the structure of modern languages 
will not permit us to imitate. “An example of a com- 
plex sentence, that is not a period, I shall produce 
from _theseame’ performance. “ One party had giver. 
'#, thelr Whole‘attention, during several years, to the 
« project of enriching themselves, and impoverishing 
“ the rest of the nation ; and, by these and other means, 
« of establishing their dominion, under the government, 
“ and with the favour of a family who were foreigners, 
. and therefore might. believe that they were establish- 
* ed on‘the thrgne, by the good will and strength of 
’ Siro 


=: 3 
“A étre instruit ; mais il ne faut pas que cet avantage inspire de Vor- 


« pit, * There is a real advantage in being instructed p. Rat we 
“ ought not to be proud-of this advantage.” He adds, + Le -mats 




















« raproche les deux propositions ou membres le la periode, 





* met en opposition.” “ The but conpects the two prepositions or 
« members of the period, and sets them in opposition.” (Des Con- 
jenctions. -) Itis evident that thétentence adduced is no period 1 
_the sense af the ancignts. 
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“ this party alone.” | The” criterion of-eftch: loose sen-» 
tences.is as follows: Thera w i always: be'-found in 
them one place at leaft DefSre gre g end, at which, if 
you mhake a stopy the construction of the preceding: 
part wilk render ita complete sentenfg, Thus’in ‘the 
sexample now given, Whethér. you stop at the “word. 
themselves, at nation, at? dominion, at government, or 
at foreigners, all whi®haWords are marked the quo- 
tation in Italics, you will find youshave read a perfect 
sentence. 


‘Wuererore, then, it may-W& asked, ‘is phis#denomi- 
nated one sentence, ahd not several? For this rea- 
son. that tNough the preceding words, when you have 
reached any of the stops above-mentioned>. will make 
sense, and may be construed Separately, the same 
cannot*be said of the words which follow. ‘Ina Re- 
riod, the dependence of the members is reciprocal’; 3 
in a loose sentence the former members have -not‘a 
necessary dependence on the latter, whereas the lat- 
“ter depend entirely on ‘the former. Indeed, if both 
former and latter members a re, in respect of tonstruc- 
tion, alike independent of “one another, they do not 
constitute oné sentende, but two or more. Ata here_ 
T shall remark by the way, that it is by applying the 
observation just now made, and* not always’ by the 
pointing, even where the laws of punctuation’ are.” 
most strictly observed; that we can discriminate sen: 
tences. When they are*closely related in respect of : 
sense, and when the sentenzes themselves are simple, 
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qthey are for the most part se parated only by eommas 
or by semicolons, rarely by colons, and almost never 
‘by points. . In’ this way the, passages above quoted 
from the song of Moses and the Psaims, are pointed 


in all our Englich Bibles. 














Bur tice is an intermediate sort of sentenees 
which mu&,,not “be altogether: overlooked, though 
shey are neither entirely loose, nor perfect periods. 
DEthis sqrt is the following : “ The other institution,” 
ohes is speaking of ae caicharist, “ has been so disguis. 

“ed byornament, |j acd so much directed in your 
“ church at least, toa differentipur pose trom comme- 
‘. moration, that if the disciples were to assemble 
“ at Easter, in the chapel of his Holiness, Peter 
* would: Know his successor: as little, |} as Christ 
« would acknowledge lis vicar ; 3 and the rest 
“vould be unable to guess || what the ceremony re- 

' presented || or intended *.” This sentence may be 
distributed into four members. The first is complex, 
including” two clauses, and ends at commemoration.- 
The’ secend is simple, ending at Holiness It ig evi-- 
dent that the s€ntence could not ‘terminate at either 

UF thse places, or at any of tke intermediate words. 
Tht. third member is subdivided into two clauses, and 
ends at vicar. %t isequally evident, that if the sen- 
tence had been concluded here, there would have 

been no defect ir the construction. . The fourth mem- 
a * Bol. Phil. Es. iv. Sect. 40 ; 
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ber, whéch concludes the 3 bentence, is ales compound,, 
and admits a subdivision igto three clauses, “At the 
word represented, whicl fitists the “secgnd clause, 
the sentence might pave termirfated.” The two words 
which could have gamitted a full stop gfter them, are 
sdistinguished by italiés. Care hath also Leen tiken 
tosliscriminate the members and the clausts? It may, 
however, justly be af®ry&d, that when «gM additional 
clause or clauses are, as in the preceding example, in 
timately connected with thg foregoing wordy tite sen 
tence may stiN be considered as q period, since:it hath 
much the same effect. Perb@ps some of the exam- 
ples of periods to be* produced in the sequel, if ex- 
amined very critically, would full under this denomi- 
mition. But that is of little or no consequence. 


On comparing the two kinds of complex sentences 
together, to “wit, the period and the loose sentense, 
we find that each hath its advantages and dishdvan. 
tages. ‘The former savours more cf artifice and de- 
‘sign, the latter seems more the result of pure Nagure-: 

_«The'period, is nevertheless more susceptubles of viva- 
city and force ; the loose seftence is ap t, as it t were; 
to languish, and grow tiresome. The first is more 
adapted to the style of the writer, the second to That 
of the speaker. But,as that style %s bet whether 
written or spoken, which hath a proper “iffxture of 
both ; so there are sSme things im every species of 
discourse, which require slooser, and some which re- 
quire a preciser manner, I general, the use of pt. 
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tiods best suit the dignity of the-historian, te poli- 
tical writer, and the philos¢pher. The other manner 
more befits.the facilitx which ought to. predomiriate 
in essays, dialogues, familiar letters, Ind moral tales. 
These approach nearer the style of conversation, into 
which periods can very rarely find admittance. In” 
some kinds of discourses intended to be pronounced, 
but not delisted ‘to the’ ‘public th writing, they may 
Droperly find a place in the exordium and narration, 
Tor'thus fer some allowanes is made for preparation ; 
but are not so seasonable, unless very sfiort, in the ar- 
gumentiltive part, and tke pathetic. 


Parr II.,..Observations on periods, and on the use of antithesis 
in the composition of sentences. 


-I now proceed to offer some observations on the pe- 
riod. It hath been affirmed to have more energy 
than a sentence loosely composed. The reason is 
this. ‘The strength which is diffused through the lat- 
ter,"is in the former collected, as it were, into a single 
point. “You defer the blow a little, bvt it is solely” 
_that-von may bring it down with greater weight. 
~ But in order to avoid obscurity, as well as the display 
of art, rhetoricians have generally prescribed that a 
period ghquid not consist of mere than four members. 
For my own part, as members of sentences. differ ex- 
ceedingly both m length and’ in structure from one 
another, I do not see hof any gencral rule’can be 
established, to agcertain fheir number. A’ period con 
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a 
sisting ef but two members, ma easily Be found, tha 
is at once Tonger, more agtificial and: more. obscure, 
than. another consistifig of fey The only, tule which 
will never fail, is tg beware both of projixity and, of 
intricacy, and the only cgmpetent j&dges in the case: 
sare, good sense and 2 good Gar. 

» 

A creat deal hath hetn Sid both bf Ancient cri- 
tics and by modern, on the formation and turn of 
periods. But their remarksgre chiefly calcudatdl witls 
a view to haMmony. In ordereto prevent thé neces- 
sity of repeating afterwards, .P, shall take gothotice of 
these remarks at pres@nt, though the rules founded on 
them do afSo in a certain degree contribute both to 
perspicuity and to strength, 


Tuar kind of period which hath most Vivacity, .is 
commonly that wherein you find an antithesigin:the 
members, the several parts of one having a similarity 
to those of the other, adapted to some resemblance in 
‘the sense. The effect produced by the correspend. 

sing Membeys in such a sentence, is like that Produced 
ina picture where the figu® of the groupe are not all 
on a side, with their faces turned the same way, but 
are made to contrast each other by their several. pdsi- 
tions. Besides, this kind of period? is generally the 
most perspicuous. There is in them not only that 
original light, which résults from the*expression when 
suitable, but there is also%that which is reflected. reci- 
procally from the opposed*membexs. The relation 
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abetween thes i is so: strongly marked, that it isenext to 
impossible to lose sight cf it. “The same quality 
makes them also. easier fdr the inemory. 


‘Yer to coupterbalance > these adyarttages, this. sort 
of périgd ae appears moreé artful and studied than’ 
any other.” I say often, because nothing can be more 
evident, thtea that this if not alévays the case. Some 
‘antitheses seem to arise so naturally out of the subject, 
that it isescarcely possible in another to express the 
sentiment. Accordingly we discover hem even in 
the scriftures, the stylé of which is perhaps the most 
artless, the most nattiral, the host unaffected, that is 
to be found in any composition now extarte. 


Bor T'shall ‘satisfy inyself with producing a few spe- 
cimens ofthis. figure, mostly taken from the noble 
author lately quoted, who is commonly very success- 
ful in applying it. “ If Cato,” says he, “ may be 
“ censured, severely indeed but justly, |} for abandon- 
“ ing the cause of liberty, || which he would not how.’ 
“ever servive;.. . what shall we say, of those, I< 
# who, embrace it faintly, f pursue it irresolutely, 

oe = grow tired of it, |} when they have much to 
“ pe, . . and give it up, || when they have no- 
“ thing to fear *” “In this pesiod there is a double 
antithesis, the two clauses which follow the pronoun 
those are contrasted, so are also fhe two members 3 (each, 
nice ee SS a Mr 
* Qh the spit of Patriotism, 
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consisting of two clause which conadtide. the sen-, 
tence. Another specimen gf 2 double antithesis diffe 
rently disposed, in whic} ht Math not been 'so,forty: 
nate,’ F shall proguce from thf sane Werk, “Ek 
e quence that leads‘mankifid by the egrs, gives an 
¥ bler superiority than powet that every dung@may 
“use, or fraud that every knave may emp!I%¥, to lead 
“them by the nosed , Uese the stwagMtermediats 
clauses are contrasted, so are alsosthe first and the 
last. But there is this difference, In the jnterme~ 
diate membery, there is a justngss in the thought, as 
well as in the expression, an exential requisite in this 
figure. “In the otheratwto members the antithesis is 
merely verlml; and is therefore at best but a trifling 
way upon the words. We see the connection which 
eloquence has with the ears, butsit would puzzle Os- 
dipus himself to discover the Connection which ‘either 
power or fratid has with the nose. The author, fo. 
make out the contrast, is in this instarice. obliged’ to. 
betake himself to low and senseless cant. 










Soaetmes, though rarely, the antithesis alfeats three 
several clauses. In this ex awcsthe clauses ought to be 
very short, that the arsiice may not be too app®fent. 

- Sometimes too, the antithesis is not in the differant 
members of the same sentence, but im diderent sen- 
tences. Both the last observtions are exemplified in 
the following quotationstrom the same performance :, 
“Te ean bribe, || but hg cannot seduce. He can. 
“buy, || but he cannot gain. He gan Le, || but he 
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ai cannot déosive.” There is likewise in eagh sen- 
tence a little of antithesis hetween the very short clau- 
ses themselves.” 


Nerrazr is this figure entirely confined to periods. 
_Senténces of looser composition admit it ; but the dif-- 
ference Hefe is the less obserGable, that an’ antithesis 
“well conditéxed, produces tke, effect of a period, by 
preventing the languor which invariably attends a 
doore sentence, if it happen to be long. The follow- 
ing isan instance of antithesis in sud a sentence: 
“No man is able to make a juster application of what 
“hath been here advanced, té the most important 
. “ interests of your country, to the true intezest of your 
“ royal. magter, and to your private interest too ; if 
“@hag will, add, as‘I presume it will, some weight to 

st the scale ; and if that requires, as I presume: it does, 
«9 regard to futurity.as well as to the ‘present mo- 
“ ment *.” That this is a loose sentence a little at- 
tention will satisfy every reader. I have marked the 
words in italics, at which, without violating the rules 
of grammar, it Might have terminated. I ackfow- - 
ledge, however, that the‘nrarks of art are rather too 
visibfé in the composition. 

So : 

Sometimes an‘antithesis is happily carried through 
two or three sentences, where the sentences ate not 


contrasted with one another, 43 in the example al- 
_ p d 





"aupedicajon to thetDissertation on Parties, 
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ready given, but where thessame words re contrast- 
ed in the-different memberg of cach sentence some- 
what differently. Suc® a abi fess gn the words men, 
angels, and gocle, xou have in the two following 
couplets : 










: Pride stil is at tly blest abodes 5 
Ly If gxorys would, be Gly 


Aspiring to ke cons, || Baseris fl 5 — 


8 
Mex woald be 


Aspiring to be axcets, ! 





The like vavind opposition “in gt he words principles, 
means, and ends, may be obseayed in the twaptollow- 
ing sentences: “ "Fheyare designed to assert and vin- 
* dicate theshonour of the Revolution ; of the prin- 
“ciples established, of the means employed, and of 
“the ends obtained by it. They*are designed to ex- 
“ plode sur former distinctions, and to unite men of 
* all denomirfitions, in the support of these principles, 
“in the defence of these means, and in the pursuit 
“of these ends [.” You have in the subsequent 
3 on the words frve and Tyst. 


ree successive sentencese® The 











quetation an antith 
whicl?runs through 
5 nM 
anecdotes here related wefe true, and the reflec-- 
“egy 4 2 . - 
tions made upon them were just many years ago. 
-“ The former would not have been related, if he wo 
“ related them, had not known them &o be true; nor 
“ the latter have deen- made, if he who made them, 
ack oe ee a 
= Es™y on Man. 
£ Dedication of the Dissertation pn Parties. 


Vou. The ,U 

















yess: 
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“had not th®aght thent And if they Were true 
“and just then, they must be true and just new, aad 
* always *.” 


‘Sometimgs -the words gontrasted in the second 
clause.are mostly the same that are used in the first; 
‘anly the construction and the arrangement aretin- 
verted, as S frethis 4 ‘passage, “Fe old may inform the 
Ses young ;. || and the young may « animate the old +.” 
*In*Greekrand Latin this Aind of antithesis generally 
receives an addition’ beauty from thé change made 
in the iftflection, whicli-is necessary in those ancient 
languages for ascertaining whut in modern tongues is, 
‘ascertained mlely by the arrensemiene T This ob- 


crtisentent toi ates on Patriotism, 
+ ‘Dedication of the Dissertation on Parties. 
$ An instance of this is that given by Quint. IT ix, ec. 3, “ Non’ 
* ut edam vivo, sed ut yivam cdo.” A literal translation into 
English, “ 1 do not live that I may cat, but I eat that I may live,” 





preserves the antithesis, but neither the vivacity nor the force of 
the €riginal. ‘The want of inflection is one reason of the inferiori- 
“ty, but fot the gly reason. It weakens the expression ‘that we 
qnust inploy fifteen words, {G1Owhat is expressed in Latin, with 
equal perspicuity in eight. Perhapfit would be better rendered, 
thigh not so explicitly, “ I do not live to eat, but I eat to live,” - 
Another example ig, poigt is the noted epigram of Ausoninuy,. . ‘ 


e 
Infelix Dido, nulli bené nupta marho: 
_ Hee pereupte, fugis; hoc fugiente, peris. £ 


But though it is chiefly in thgs sort “which the ancients called 

@lfleBern that the advantage of varied inflections appears, it is 

not in this sort onlyf’” In all antithesis, without exception, the si- 
ze ¢ 7 . 
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tains sogietimes, but mox® sarely,-in oyw language, as 
in these lines of Pope, 


a 2 
Whate'er of nungrel ‘ho one @ass admits, 
A wit with Munecs, | ang a dunce with wes * 


Something pretty similar is iso to be remarked, when 

the words in the contras’ed tmembers rematnthe same 

under diferent inflestipas, the constryg*%n varied, 

but not inverted. And this is theelast variety of the 
antithesis that I shall specify ; for to enumggate thems 
all would beNmpossible. Yow fave an example of 
this kind of contrast in the last line of. the billowing 
couplet, 


Leave such to trifle with more grace and ease, * 
Whoin folly pleases, || and—whose follies please +. 


I swatt gow consider both what the merit of: the 
antithesis is, and to what kind of composition “it is best 
adapted. It hath been remarked already, and can- 








os = = —"+ on 





milar endings of the contrasted words add both light and ené®gy to 
“the expression. Nothing can better illustratethis, thah the com- 
pliment paid to Cwsar by Cicero? in his pleading for Ligazius—— 
“ Nihil habet nec fortuna tla majus quam ut possis, nec natura tua 
 melius quam ut velis, conservare quam plurimos.” This Aer- 
haps would appear to us rather too artifictal, »But this appéaratice 
ariseth merely from*the diferent structure of modern languages. 
What would in most cases bg impossible to us, the genius of their 
tongue rendered not only easy to them, but almost unavoitlable. 

* Dunciad, B. IV. a 

+ Pope’s Imitations of Horace,’ B. II, Xp. ii. 

MO 3 
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,not be justhy questioned, “that it often cogtributes 
both to vivaeity anu to -perspicu: ity; on the other 
hand, it hath” been ‘cha-sefi with bearing the mani- 
fest signatures both of ar Lilice and of puerility ; of ar- 
tifice, because, of the nice adjustment of the corre- 
sponGent clauses; of puddility, hecayse of the suppos+ 
ed insignificance of the iasks of balancing words and 
syllables. "QWhe Jatter ef these charges results so en- 
«tirely from the fermer, that an answer to one is an 
canewer t both. It is solely the appearance of arti- 
fice that conveys the notion of a tas, and thereby 
gives nig? to the charge of childishness. If therefore 
in any instance an antithesis cannot be reckoned arti- 
ficial, it will not, at least on account of the expression, 


be deemed, puerile, 

















Ir was’ remarked, when T entered on the conside- 
ration of this figure, that it sometimes ariseth so natu- 
rally from the subject, as to appear inevitable. This 
particularly is the case where a comparison is either 
directly hade, or only hinted. Samuel, we are told, 

- said to Agag, area ately before he killed him," As 
thy | sword hath made Yemen childless; so shall thy 
“ mother be childless among svomen *.” The senti- 
mént here expressed, namely, that the treatment which 
the tyrant was © receive, was due to him by the law 
of retaliation, rendered some antithesis in the words 
gcarce, avoidable. Yet the. éntithesis in this passage 

a — 
oF *_y Sam, 3. 22- 
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vis more €n the thought thén in the exprésion ; as the, 
words in the contr rasted, alauses are tibt opposed to 
each other with that nicely * which “many authiors 
would have ee 


Bur though secamay of opposition may. og Some 
occasions have a very abod “effect, this w ill hever be 
the case, where it giv8setse & any ThingyThat appears 
forced in the construction, unnatural in. the arraage-" 
anent, or unharmonious in the cadence. Nowa ease, 
and fluency, ate first to be regaeded. In the-two fol- 
lowing «examples you have prfcision in the @ontrast, 
without the appeararte of too much art in the ex- 
pression. ® Beware of the ides of March, said the © 
@ Roman augur to Julius Cesar. Beware of the 
“month of May, os the Butisli Spectator to his fair 
. country women.” Again, “ I must observe; that 3s 
“ in some climates there is a perpetual spring, so in 
“some female constitutions. there is a perpetual 
“May *.” In either instance, if the comparison it- 
‘self escape censure, the expression will be pronougeed 
sfaultless. An antithesis therefore deth nos always 
necessarily imply art; afd if in some instances it 

doth to a certain degrée imply art, it ought tobe re- 
membered, that there are some kinds of ‘compositten, 
which not only admit, but even YeqSire, a more ela- 
borate djction than other kinds; and that in every 
kind of composition there are sont parts wherein 

Paes mete ee ts 


* Spectator, No. 395. Kea 
U3 
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‘even the disflay of art is' more. allowable than in 
other parts, “he observations With regard to the pro- 
per subjects for periods, will crety nearly answer here, 
and therefore need not be repeatet. © 


Tir, antithesis, it is thought, is particularly utifa~ 
yourable to persuasion, and therefore quite unfit forthe 
more vehentbat and arguthertrtire parts of a discourse. 
‘This is true of sorhe sorts of antithesis (for they dif 
fertgratle j in their nature), but it is not true of all. 
It is true of such aseafe sometimes fourfid in long and 
complic&eq sentences’ - But it is not true of those 
which sentences of a less compound nature may ad- 
mit. The enthymeme itself, the common syllogism 
of orators, de often, successfully cast into this mould. 
Demetrits, Phalerens, in his treatise of elocution, hath 
given us'an example of thif, from one of the most elo- 
quent orations of Demosthenes against his famous rival. 
The example translated into English equally suits our 
Present purpose. “ For as, if any of those had then been 
“ condemned, || you would not now have transgressed ; 
“ so if Fou shopld now be condemned, |} others will’ 
“ not hereafter transgress}*.” The sentence is besides 
a perfect period, consisting of two members, each of 
wifich is subdivided into two clauses. I shall give the 
same argument with as little. apparent antithesis as 
possible, by imitating the attempt which Demetrius 
hath made to express the sensé in a looser manner. 

; & 
rm ermine: 
"} Tis “Exes AA. Sows yee. $6 sees fado, ov ta dex ay sycasbas 
bres CY GUglgt Aus, GAAWS 8 eee 
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“ Do nft overlook this refnsgregsion of Pour laws: fo 
“ if such transgressors wgre pugished, iis man would 
“ not #®w have acted awhe*hagh doge ; nor. will ano+ 
“ ther do so aftétwards, if, he should ba -cornidemned 
* on this occasion xe The arcumtgt is the sate, 
*though much less aes and even less naturally eX- | 
pressed. But if the’enthymeme is often cast into the 
form of antithesis, we raay sty of the ayemima, a spe- 
cies of argument in like manner frequent wth orators; 
‘that it is hardly susceptiblesof another forntas fn that 
given by Cicero : “ Ifhe is a b&dsnian, why do youas- 
« gociate with him? if he is*fgood man, wify do you 
* accuse him f.” Nor ‘are these the only sorts of argu- 
ment that may be used in this manner. ‘There is hard- 
ly any which may not in some cases derive both light 
and energy from this figures What can be more co- 
gently urged, or better adapted for silencing .conwya- 
diction, than the answer which Balaam gave Balak, 
who used various expedients to induce him to turn the. 
blessing he had pronounced on Israel into agurse. Yet 
the prophet’s reply runs wholly in antitheses. “ @od is 
“ not a maf, |! that he shoyigl lie; . “either the son of 








ee ae gg EE 


{ De inventione, lib. i, As the antithesis in the words is more 





perfect, and the expression more simple in the Latin, than it 18 pos+ 
, are ae) 
sible to render them,in a tmnslaticn into any modern tongue; so 


the argument itself appears mere forcible.‘ Si improbus est, cur 





suteris; sin probus cur acces 
™ 
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«man, || that he should repent. -Hath he sail 
“ shall he not doit? .. #6 or hath he spoken, || and 
+“ shall he not make it 05d” “In the same antithe- 
tic form the -psalmist disposeth hjs érgument in: sup- 
port of the Divine knowledge.” “ He that plant- 
“ ed the ear, || shall he not_ hear? He that formed’ 
_“ the eye, iL shall he not see Pp >” He argues from fhe 
effect to the %ausé, the dnly way in which we can ar- 
‘gue intelligibly corfcerning the Divine attributes. But 
it ‘rouldenot be easy, imagine, to give, in so few. 
words, either a moregperspicuous or a niore persuasive 
* turn toSthe reasoning. - It is not then every*kind of 
antithesis that either savours of ‘artifice, or is unsuited — 
to persuasion. : 





One thing to which itcseems agreed on all sides that 
‘this figure is particularly adapted, is, the, drawing of 
characters.. You hardly now meet with a character, 
either in prose or in verse, that is not wholly delinea- 
ed in antitheses, This ugage is perhaps excessive. Yet 
the &tness of the manner can scarce be questioned, 
“when orfe consigers that the contrasted features in this * 
moraLpainting: serve to afertain the direction and 
boundaries of one another with ‘greater precision than 
covlld otherwise be accomplished. It is too nice a mat- 
ter, without the ‘aid ‘of this artifice, for even the most 
copious and expressive lunguage. Tor a specimen in 
this,way take th€se lines of Pobe, 





* Numb. xxfi, 19. wet Psalm xciv.'9. 
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Shguld such a man, too Sind to rule alone 
Bear, like the Turk, no brother fear the throne, , 
View him with scornful Fet wit ealous ches, 
And hate for arts that caused hé@mself ¢ rise; 
Damn with faint Paise, || assent with civil Rer, 
: And without sneering, tesch, the rest to" sAcer 5 
Willing to wound, || and yet—afraid to strike, 
* Just hint a fault, |{ and@hesftate dislike 5 
Alike reserv’d to blamg, Yor 1 commebd, « 
A tim’rous foe, || and—a suspicious friend; 
Dreading ev’n fools, |} by flatterers besieged, 
And so obliging, |{ that he Me’er obliged *. 


_ With what a masterly hand att, the colours im@this pic-- 
ture blended ; and héw admirably do the different 
traits thus Spposed, serve, as it were, to touch up and 
* ghade one another ! I would not be understood by this © 
to signify my opinion of its likerless to the original. I 
should be sorry to think that it deserves this praige. 
' The poet had received, or fancied he had received, 
great provocation. And perfect impartiality in one 
under the influence of resentment, is.more than can be 
‘expected from human nature. I only speak of the 
+ character here exhibited, as one wha, speaktng of a’ 
portrait, without knowing*the person for whom, it was 
drawn, says, it is well “painted, and that there is both 
life and expression in the countenance: 


- Ir there be any style of composition which excludes 
antithesis altogether, (for Lam_not positive that there 
7 ; 
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* Prologue to the Satires. 
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“is,) it isthe pathetic. But the true reason whtch hath 
‘induced some critics immoerately to decry this figure 
“is, that.some authors aye disposed immoderately to em- 
‘ploy it.. One extreme naturally drives those who per- 
céive the error ‘to the opposite extreme. It rarely 
leaves ¢hem, even though persons of good sense and 
critical discernment, precisely where they were befbre. 
Such is the r&pulsive power of” jarring tastes. Nay, 
“there is a,kind of mode, which, in these as well as in 
“other matters, often influences our censures without 
our knowing it. Itis*this which sometimes leads. us 
to condémn as critics,-what as authors we eurselves 
practise. Witness the following reproach from the au- 
_thor just now quoted : 


“TL opea chief whe leads my chosen sons, 
“AM arm’d with points, antitheses, and puns +. 


On the other hand, it is certain, that the more a- 
greeable the apposite and temperate use of this figure 
is, the more offensive is the abuse, or, which is nearly 
the : same, the pemioderte use of it. When used mo- 
derately, the appearance ¢f art, which it‘might other- 
wise fiave, is veiled, partly by-the energy of the ex. 
pression, which doth not permit the hearer at first to 
attend critically: to the composition, and partly by the 
simplicity, or at least the more artless structure, both 
of the preceding sentences ang of the following. But 
if a discourse run in a continued string of antivhesis, it 


+ Dunciad- 
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Pei 
is impofiible the hegrer sould yot becdie sensible of 
this particularity. The agt 4 in, that cagé-quite naked. 
Then sadeed the frequency “of ghe figure renders it in« 
sipid, the sarnentss giresome, and the-artifiée insuffer- 
able. 


Tue only original quélities of style which are ey- 
5 a, *® a = z 
cluded from no part" of a performanc% nay, which 
ought, on the contrary, to pervadd the whqe, are pu- 
tity and perspicuity. The others are suitemerel} to’ 
particular subjects and occasioss And if this be true 
of the qualities themselves, it‘nust certainlf be: true 
of the tropes and figures which are subservient to these 
ualities. ‘In the art of cookery, those spiceries which 
give the highest relish must be used the Most sparing- - 
ly. Who then could endur= a dish, wherein these 
were the only ingredients? There is no trope, ot Wi- 
gure that is not capable of a good effect. I-do not ex- 
cept those which are reckoned of the lowest value, al- 
literation, paronomasia, or even pun. But,then the 
“effect depends entirely on the circumstances. If these 
‘are not properly adjusted, it is always different from’ 
what it was intended to be, and often the revegse. 


Tue antithesis in particular gives & kind of hiktte 
and emphasis to fhe expression. It ‘is the conwiction 
of this that hath rendered some writers intempetate in 
the usg of it. But the excess itself is an evidence of 
its value. There is no risk of intemperance in usigg 
a liquor which has neither spirit nof flavour, On the 
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gontrary, thericher. the beverage is, the danger is 
.the greater, and therefore eit_ought to be used with 
ethe greater caution. Quiatikan’ hath remarked con- 
cerning thé writings ot Seneca, whick are stuffed with 
antithesis, that. * they aboynd in ,pleasant faults *.” 
The example had nbt been dangerous, if the faults 
had not been pleasant. “But’the danger here was the 
greater, as ‘ike sentiments copveyed under these fi- 
gures "were excellent. The thought recommended 
“the expression. An admiration of the former , insi- 
nuated a regard to the latter, with which it was so 
closely “onnected, ang both very naturally engaged 
iniitation. Hence Seneca is justly considered as one 
of the earliest corrupters of the Roman“ eloquence, 
And here we may remark, by the way, that the lar ; 
guage of any country isin no hazard of being cor- 
rypted by bad writers. The hazard is only when a 
writer of considerable talents hath not a perfect chas- 
tity of taste in composition ; but, as was the case of 
Seneca, affects to excess what in itself is agreeable. 
Such a style compared with the more manly eloéu- 
“tion of Gicero, we call effeminate, as betraying a sort- 
of fenuinine fondness for giifier and ornament. There 
is some danger that both Frénch and English will 
be® corrupted -in the same manner. There have 
been some writes ofeminencein both, who might be 
charged, perhaps as justly as Seneca, with abounding 
in pleasant faults. 
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Bur gnough of the antifhesis, I returyto. the consi. 
deration of periods ih peach *And on this head I 
shall only further rensarg, tha?when they consist of 
complex membeys, we must fMlow the sai rule an 
_ arranging the clausts of gach member, in cfdetako. 
wgive all possible enetgy to the sentence, that We ‘do 
in arranging the members @f the period. * By doing. 
thus, we shall nevera besin sdanger of, én that 
the membertis complete till it actyally"be so, just as 
_ by the structure of the period, we are prev@pted faomy 
* thinking the sentence finished hefore the end, A dis. 
appointment in the former cage is of less morgent, but 
it is still of some. In each it occasions a dégree of lan. 
guor, whick weakens the“expression. 





I sua give an example of a ‘period where, in one 
of the members, this rule is not observed. “ Havitig 
“ already shown how the fancy is affected by the works’ 
“ of Nature, and afterwards considered in general 
both the works of Nature and ot Art.||, how they 
“ mutually assist and complete each other, yi in form- 
# ing’such scenes and prospects || as,are ae apt tos 
“ delight the mind of thas teholder ; 1 shall in 
this paper throw together some reflections on thag. 
~ * particular art, |', which has a more immediate tan- 
dency than any othey, |} to produc those pleasures 
“ of the imagination, || which have hitherto’ been the 
* subject of this discou%se *.” This sentence ig a pe- 
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ptiod, agreewely to the definition formerly, given. 
“Wherever we: stop, the septence is imperfect till we 
areach the end. But ftnesemémbers are not all. com- 
posed accorging to the tule laid down. It consist- 
eth of three members. The first ends at Nature, is a 
singlt clause, and thereftre not’affected by the rule + 
the second is complex, Gorissting of several clauses, 
and ends ¢ geholer ; the tajrd is also complex, and 
concludes the sentence. The last member cannot be 
efauity, else the sentence would be no period, The | 
fault must then be ip the structure af the second, 
which ijevidently loog3,, That member, thqugh not 
the sentence, might conclude,+and a reader naturally 
Supposes that it doth conclude, first at tke word art, 
afterwards pt: the word other, both which’ are before 
its real conclusion.“ Sych a composition, therefore, 
eyen in periods, occasions, though in a less’ degree, 
the same kind of disappointment to the reader, and 
consequently the same appearance of feebleness in the 
style, which result from long, loose, and complex 
sentences. A very little alteration in the faulty mem- 
« ber wilkunite the clauses more intimately, and en- 
urely 1 remove the exceptiof, as thus,~— “ and after- 
ae wards considered in generar, how in forming such 
“ €enes and prospects, as are most apt to delight the 
« mind of the tehclder, the works both of Nature 


“ and of Art mutually assist and complete each other.” 
c 6 





© - 
Ir may be thought, ané justly too, that fnis care 
€.. . . 
-will sometimes riake the expression appear elaborate. 
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T shall guly recommend ‘fas of one of thetaurest means 
of preventing this “effect. 1_t0 rinder the members as 
simple, as possible, aad panticAlarly to avoid. synony. 
mas and redundancies, of which there are a few ja-the 
member now criticised. “Such areascenes and 
aspects, assist and * ohplete, "mutually and each wiber, 
Wh the aid of this refrm@tion also, the Ww Thole pe+ 
riod will appear mueh, detter compactg? ts follows: 
“ Having already shown how the fancy is affected by 

_“ the works of Nature ; and afterwardg, considers 
“ ed in general, in forming such scenes as are 
“ most gpt to delight the miyd, of the beholder, || the 
“ works both of Natuve and of Art assist’each other ; 3 
be I shall in this paper throw togethér some re- 
% flections on that particular art, || which has a More 
“ immediate tendency than any*other, || to product 

_ those ‘primary pleasures of the imagination, |} which 
“ have hithetto been the subject of this discourse.” 





Pare II]....Observatiorw on loose sentenags. 
2 a 
+ In complex sentences of looser cymposition, theres 


is, as was observed, a muff greater risk of falling in- 
to a languid manner.” This may arise from diftereng 
causes. First, even where the sentence is neither yng 
nor complex, the merabers will ssmetimes appear dis- 
jointed. The consequence always is, that a hearer will 
at first be in doubt, *whether it b’ one sentence or 
more. Take the followi%g for an example: “ How- 
“ ever, many who do not read themsslves, 
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<* by others that do ; anfl thus become unbelievers 
“ upon trust, and at second band ; and this is too 


~« frequent a case * *” “The harmony of the members 

es severally, contriputes to the bad effect of the 

whole. The cadence is so perfect at the end both of 

the fist member and of tne second, that the reader iss 
not only disappointed, but sitrprised, to find the sen- 

tence still “Unfinished. "Fhe*aditional clauses appear 

out of their proper place, like something that had been 

forgotieng: ; 


ANOTER cause of “anguor here is the ‘excessive 
length of a sentence, and to¢many members. In- 
deed, wherever the sentiments of an aushor are not 
expressed in periods, the end of a member or clause,. 
ér even an intermediate word, as hath been observed 
already, may be theend of the sentence. Yet the 
commonness of such sentences, when théy do not ex- 
ceed an ordinary length, prevents in a great measure 
a too early expectation of the end. On the contra- 
ry, when” they transgress all customary limits, the- 

creader begins to,srow impatient, and to look for’a full. 
stop or breathing- place af te end of every clause and 
member. An instance of this excess. you have i in the 
succeeding qugtation : “ Though in yesterday’s paper, 
“ we considered Sow every thing that is great, new, or 
“ beautiful, is apt to affect the imagination with plea- 
“ sure, we must-own that it isémpossible for us to as- 
=a see fT 


* Syeft’s sermon on the Tyinity. 
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* sign tae necess sary causelof this s pleasure, because Wey 
“ know neither the RAE of 3n idea, nor the sub- 
* stance of a human Souk B which might help us to diss 
“ cover the confermity or disafreeableness of the one 
. “ tothe other ; ang therefgre, for wartof such a light, 
“all that we can do, ‘in speCulations of. this king? is to 
“ reflect on those operatfons*of the soul thit are most 
“agreeable, and to tfarge, tinder theingtoper heads, 
“ what is pleasing or displeasing to the mind, without 
“being able to trace out the several necessary And: 
“ efficient cawtes from whenceahg pleasure or displea- 
“ sure arises *.” The readew@yill observe, that in this 
passage I have disting&ished by italics all those words 
in the body*of the sentence, no fewer than seven, at 
my of which, if there were a full stop, the construc- 
tion of the preceding part would be complete. The 
fault here is solely i in the length of the whole, and jn 
the number of the parts. The members themselves 
are well connected. 3 








2 


In the next example we have both the faults abwve- 
*mentioned ia one sentence. “ Last wedr a paper was 
“ brought here from Eng@ind, called a Dialogye be- 
“ tween the Archbishop of Canterbury and Mr a 
'« gins, which we ordered to be burnt by the comnion 
“ hangman, as it, welkdeserved, thohgh we have no 
*“ more fo, do with his Grace of Canterbury, than you 
* have With the Arclfbishop of Dulin, whom you 
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re ‘-tamely suffer to be abgiset openly, and by nameysby 
“that paultry rascal of an, observator ; and lately up- 
~+on an affair wherein “he had no concern ; ; Emean the 
« business of the missionary of Drogheda, wherein our 
“ excellent primate was engaged, and did nothing but . 
“ accarding to law and discretion *.2” Hardly wil! 
you find in any of the’ wort English writers a more 
exceptionable serftence ffi -yoint of composition than 
the preceding, which is taken from one of the best. 
¢The stope which might be in it will be found, on an 
attentive perusal, to be no fewer thar fourteen ; the 
clauses are exceedinglysunequal, abrupt, and.ill-com- 
pacted, Intricacy in the structure of a med sy sen- 
tence might also be here exemplified 2s a cause of 
languor. » But as this error never fails to create obsce= 
rity, it, hath been considered already under a former 
head. 


Parr I. waeeReview of what has been deduced above invegard 


to arrangement. 


_ Txave now briefly examined how far arrangement 
may contribute to vivacity™ both in simple sentences 
sand in complex, and from what principles ig our na- 

; ture it is, that she effect ariseth. 


In this discussion I have had occasion to consider, 
in-regard to simple sentences, ‘the difference between 


fen. a Ses caus 


* Swiftte Let&r coneefains the Sacramental Test. 
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whet may property he. caled the rhetoti®al wil nate, 
ral order, awd that which h Iahave denorginated the ar. 
tificial and grammiaticHl, or the Gustomary way of com 
bining the wordssin any payticular language. T have 
observed, as to the former, | and takeh,some pains % 
Nlustrate the observation, that it is universal, afar it 
results from the frame ofS pif i in which the e Sentiment 
whatever it be, is spokts or Written Yhaggit f is by conz 
sequence a sort of natural expression of that frame, 
and tends to communicate jt to the heater ot the * 
reader. I have observed also, that this order, which 
alone deserves.the name of P#Atural, is injev@ry lan. 
guage. more or less cr4mped by the artificial or con- 
ventional laws of arrangement in the language ; that, 
iffthis respect, the present languages of Europe, as 
they allow less latitude, areacotsiderably inferior to 
Greek and Latin, but that English is not a little sug 
perior in this particular to some of the most eminent 
of the modern tongues. I have shown also that the 
artificial arrangement is different in different lan- 
guages, and seems chiefly accommodated to such #m- 
ple explanatign, narration, and deduction, as Scarcely 
admits the exertion either @f¥ancy or of passion, 
In regard to complex sentences, beth compourtd 
and decompound, J haxe remarked ‘tHe difference be- 
tween the, loose sentence and the period ; I have ob- 
served. the advantages af\d the disadvantages of each 
in point of vivacity, the Ctcasions to-which they arg 
respectively suited, the rule? to be Sbserved in cone 
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.posing thems and the fault: which, as tending,to ener- 
vate the expression and thre the Teader, ought careful- 
ly to be avoided. 1 have also. {nade some remarks on 
the different kinds of’ antithesis, and, the uses to which 
they may properly be applied. 

« : 

_ Tavs much shall suffice vor the general illustration 

of this article, Eoncerrfiing- the vivacity which results 

from arrangement. : 


CHAP. IV. 
ar e 


Of the Gonnectives employed in combining the Parts 


of a Sentence. 


T am ‘very sensible’ that the remarks cofitained in 
the preceding chapter, on the particular structure and 
the particular arrangement in sentences, whether sim- 
_ple or complex, which are mest conducive to vivacity, 
hewever well these remarks are founded, and however » 
much they mag assist us in forming a judgment con- 
cerning any performance under ous review, are very 
far frgm exhausting this copieus subject ; ahd still far- 
ther from being suflicieng to regulate our practice in 

. Composing. 7 
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For this reason [| judged that the observations on 
the nature‘and the management of connexive’ parti- 
cles contained in thit chaptef and, the succeeding 
might prove an veefyl supplement to “the two preced- 

ing ones (for they gre connected with Sgth), and serve 
dt once to enlarge our  conceBtions on this subjea®, and 
to sist our practice. At fit indeed I had intended 
to comprehend both the’e chapters*in pe foregoing. 
But when I reflected, on the.other hand, not only that 
they would swell that article far beyond tee ofdiha. 
ty bounds, bu@that, however nwgh, the topics are re- 
lated, the nature of the in@stigation contained in 
them, is both different §n itself, and must be different- 
ly conductetl, I thought it would have less the ap- 
pearance of digression, and conduce more to perspi- 
cuity, to consider them sev evally under their proper 
and discriminating titles. 


I ngxp scarcely observe, that by connectives I mean, 
all those terms and phrases, which are not themselves 
the signs of things, of operations, or of attributes ,ebut 
‘by which, navertheless, the words in she sam? clause, 
the clauses in the same m@hfber, the members jn the 
same sentence, and even the sentences in the satiaé 
discourse, are linked together, and the relations stb- 
sisting among them are suggested? The last of these 
connexions I reserve for the subject of the ensuing 
chapter all the rest I omprehend ifthis. The pro- 
per subject of this is the tonnectives of the several 

xXx * 
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if € 

eparts in the Sentence ;. the bropey subject of the next 
is the connectiyes of the seyeral sentencesin the dis- 
course, 


SECT. 1...Qf conjunctions. 


Ir was obst -ved already corfcerning the connectives, 
that of all the parts of speech, they are the most un- 
friendly fo vivacity. In their nature they are the” 
least considerable faits, as their value is merely se~ 
condary*” Yet, in respect of the difficulty tere is in 
culling and disposing them, they often prove to an 
author the most considerable. In themselves they are 
but the taches which serve to unite the constituent 
/parts in a sentence or’a paragraph. Consequently, 
tre less conspicuons they are, the more perfect will 
the union of the parts be, and the more easily will the 
hearer glide, as it were, from one word, clause, or 
member of a period into another. The more observ- 
able they are, the less perfect will the union be, ang 
the more diffictitly will the hearer pass da from mem- 
ber te member, from clause, and from word to word. 
The cohesion of the parts in a cabinet or other piece . 
of furniture seems always the more complete, the less 
the pegs and “tacks so necesfary tg eflect it, are ex- 

. posed to view. _ 


IT is a secret sense of the truth of this doctrine with 
separd to language, which, imperceptibly, as taste im- 
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short © Igng conjtnctions. With us, in particular? 
it is the more neceesasy Dlyead to this circumstance, 
as the nouns and the verbs, waich a¥e the most agit’ 
ficant words, are métly mBnosyllables. “For as every 
thing is judged by" compafisen, polysyYabic cogjunc- 
tiogs must appear the more gumbersome on shat very 
account. Happily egough sat pregent, awe conjune~ 
tions and relatives in mest frequerg us@ (for the last 

; also are merely a species of connectives) gare mgno., 
syllables *. A few which ‘donot occur so often are 
dissyllables +. Almost all the pollysyllabic conjunc, 
tions are now either disused altogether, tr occur but 
rarely fT. 4 : 

In the ancient style which obsained in this island, 
the conjunctions were sometimes lengthened and 
rendered remarkable by combining them togethtr, 
Thus the particle bat, which is both a conjunction 








* . + s . . 
* Such are the following, in several of which th® constituent 
vayllable is also short, and, or, nor, nay, yea, but, yet, if ghough, fest, 
a a ; ‘ J 
than, as, ere, tll, since, 50, Sgatht whil®, when, who, whose, 


whom, which, what. S 


+ These are, a/so, likewise, before, after, because, besides, fur 
ther, again, unless, whereas, although. ia 
ry 


t These are, however, moreover, nevertheless, notwithstanding 
. 
that, insomuch that, albeit, furthermore, foragnuch as. ‘The three 
2 . <a. a, 
last ‘spay be counted obsolete, except with scriveness. ‘The res 
cannét entirely be dispensed with, 
* 


4 
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aad a relatives was annexedito most ‘of them» ‘Ewo 
‘Centuries ago we should nog hi have ‘said, * fer T have 
i spoken,” but “ < Aftel that‘ hove spoken." In like 
manner, we shouid thei: have said, because that, before 
that, although that, whilst’ ‘that, until that, unless that, 
and sting that. Sometinfes they’ even used, if that, for: 
that, and ‘when that, ‘Bhis “particle seems to heve 
been added, in order,.to distingaish the conjunction 
from the preposition "Or the adverb, as the word to 
avhich-it was annexed, was often susceptible of both 
uses, and sometimes ofall’ the three *. But the event 
hath shawn that this e<pedient is quite supesfuous. 
The situation marks sufficiently: the character of the 
particle, so that you will rarely find an- ambiguity 
arisingsfromt.this variety in the application. The dis: 

* The same manner of forming the conjunctions is retained to 
this day, both in French andin Italian. They are in French, aprés 
que, parce que, avant que, bien que, de peur que, tandis que, jusqua 
ce que, @ moins que, depuis que ; in Italian, subito che, percia che, 
prima che, arsira che, per temtt che, mentre che, sin tantotbe, altra 
che, dé che. A similar effect of the improvement of taste, though 
‘rot in the fame degrez, may ke observed in both tlrse languages, 
to that: which hath been rematk& in English. Some drawling 
conjunctions formerly used, are now befome obsolete, as in French, 


“ encoge bien que, bien entendu gue, comme ainst seit que; in Italian, 


eomrto forse cosa che, fer laqual cosa che. The necessary aid of the 
particle gve in French for expressing the most different and even 
gontrary relations, hath induced their celebrated critic and gram- 
marian, Abbé Girard; to style it the conductive conjunction. The 
same appiBation may be assigued “ith equal propriety to the che 
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use tharefore of such anAunnecessary appendage: ism 
real impreuiementi 


Tue relatives, as was hinte® befote, “partake: ofthe: 
nature of conjungtion, both as they are. the inst{is 
ments of linking the*membtrs of sentences together; 
anal as they have no indépe@dent signification of theit 
own. These, when in, Couffing,the clatés of a pa- 
ragraph they are joined with a preposition, form what 
-may properly be termed ‘a gort of compl& conjancs 
tions.. Such are, according to she original form of the 
words,eupon which, unto whe, with that, py subi,’ 
or, according to a msthod of combining entirely and 
logical in cur Janguage, whereupon, whereunto, theres 
With, whereby. In the use of such drawling conjunc- 
tions, whether in the loose gr ir? the compound form, 
there is a considerable risk, as is evident from the 
principles above explained, of rendering the.sentenee 
tiresome, and the expression languid. 


Somé writers, sensible of the effect, seert totally to 
“havé mistaken the cause. They have imputed th¢ 
flatness to the combingien, imagining that the un- 
compounded form of ¢he preposition and the Stonaun 
would nowise affect the vivacity of the style, [ord 
Shaftesbury was of this opinign, gud his ‘authority. 
hath misled other writers. His words are: “ They 
_“ have 4f late, it’s true, reformed in,some measyre the 
"* pouty joints and darnipg work of whereunta’s + wheres 
“ hy's, thereof’s, therewith'y, and the rest of this kid 2 
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7 “ by which cemplicated petiieds aye so curiously, strang, 
“or hooked or, one io another, ‘after the long-spun 
ff manner of the bar ér puloite®, * Accordingly se- 
veral authors have beef. $0 far swayed by this judg- 
ment, as to condemn, in évery ifstance, this kind of . 
compsition of the advetbs where, here, and iherey 
with prepositions. But i€ we-would be satisfied shat 
the fault, w rere there is« a faut, doth not lie in the 
composition, let usemake the experiment on one of 
the dong-spun complicated periods of which the au- \ 
thor speaks, by resolyjing the wher eithon into upor 
which, by, saying unto which, for whereunto, and so of 
the rest, and I am greatly deczived, if we find the 
' darning work less coarse, or the joints less souty, than 
. they were before this correction. And if in any case 
»the combined shall displease more than the primitive 
form, I suspect that the disuse will be found the, cause 
and not the consequence of its displeasing. 
‘Compositions of this sort with dissylabic proposi- 
tions are tfow mostly obsolete, and it would be silly 
#0 attempt to revive them. But with several of the 
monosyllabic prepositions they are still used. I shall 
therefote here offer a few argements against dispos- 
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* Misc. v. chap.ae For the same reason we should condemn 
the quapropter, quamobrem, quandsguidem, qifvmadmadum, of the 
Latin, whose composition and use are gretty similar. To these a 
good writer will not frequently recur; but their best authers have 
nat thought fit to reject them altogether. ; 
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sessing them of the grelind which they still retain. 
First, they occasion a little vafiety. Sad even this, 
however inconsider@bla, uml&s some inconiveniegge’ 
could be pleaded on the gpp&ite side, qught, in con- 
junctions especially, for a reason te, be given after- 
wards, to determine the “matter. Secondly they 
sCmetimes, without lengtMening the sentence, inter- 
rupt a run of monosydlabl& (a thing, Miremely dis- 
agrecable to some critics), very opportunely substitut- 
ing a dissyllable ipstead of,two of the former.* Third 
ly, they in Certain cases evop prevent a little obscu- 
rity, or at least ineleganc®, It was observed, ona 
former occasion, that when any relative occurs often- 
er than ofice in a sentence, it will seldom be compa- 


*tible with the laws of perspicuity, that it should refer 
to different antecedents. Ana even if such change 


of the reference should not darken the sense, it rare- 
ly fails to injure the beauty of the expression. ‘Yet 
this fault in long periods and other complex sentences, 
is oftep scarcely avoidable. , Sometimes the only way 
of avoiding it is by changing an of which, in gubich, 
or by which, into whereof, wherein, os whereby. 
This will both prevent @i% too frequent recurrence of 
the syllable which, None of the most grateftl in the 
Janguage ; and elude the apparent inaccuracy of using 
the same sound im reference ta vdifferent things. 
Fourthly, more is sometimes expressed by. the com- 
pound than by the Primitive forn®, and consequently 
there are occasions on Which it ought to be preferred. 
The pronouns zbis, that, and whith, do not sa Mg 
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rally refer to arclause or a sPntence; as to a rvord; 
nor do the two “rst refer so gigturally to a plural as to: 
a-singular ; whereas the Gosapountls c of here, there, and 
where, do with equal ‘ Propriety 1 refer to all these. 
Few will pretendsthat the Place of therefore would be 
properly supplied by for that, or that with what would 
be i in every case an equivatent’for wherewith, or after 
ibis, for herélifter 3 ‘but even*in ‘other instances not 
quite so clear, we shall on examination find a diffe- 
rence, “In wich a sentence, as this, for example, “ I 
“flattered her vanity, died to her, and abused her 
companiens, and therede wrought myself gradually 
“ into her favour 3” it is “evident: that the words by 
that would here be intolerable ; and if you should say 
by these actions, or by so doing, the expression would” 
be remarkably heavier’and more awkward. 

£ * 

Tie genuine source of most of these modern refine- 
ments, is, in my opinion, an excessive bias to every 
thing that bears a resemblance to what is found in 
France, and even a prejudice against every thing to 
which there is nothing in France corresponding ; 


Whese manners still our tardy apigh nation 


Limps after, in base wwhward imitation +. 
« 


Hence it proceeds/ thet we not only adopt their words 
and idioms, but even imitate their defects, and act as 
if we theught it jfesumption tf have any words or: 
phrases of our own, to which*they have nothing cor- 
ie ——— : Sena 
+ Shakespeare, Richfrd II. ; 
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—————————_—— ee 
respondent. I own thai> this may happen insensibly 
without design or affectation on%he parp of our.writers% 
and that either froineth? Ygse intercdurse which we 
have with that aa or frow® the Sreat, use that we 
make of their writitgs, and the practice” now so fre- 
quent of translating theme But thit I muyanot be 
theught unreasonable ig imputing to this eatse, what 
is not justly chargeable oneit, I shall. ssecify in the 
margin a few instances wherein thé penury of the 
French language hath, in the way of ghich } am 
speaking, begn. hurtful to the English *, 
gr 
* The local adverbs ay very properly classed ith us as in Law 
tin into three orders, for denoting rest or motion z# a place, motion 


fo it, and motion from i it. In every one of these orders there are 
Phree adverbs to denote his place, that place, and what, or which 
place, interrogatively or relativelyy In French there are only two 
orders, the first and second’ being confounded. Sce the scheme 
subjoined : 


T 2 3 1&2 3 
ts ( Here Hither Hence. i lci Diici. 
8 There “Phither ‘Thence. 3 DA De la. 
& 4 Where Whither Whence. = LQu Pou. 


. SY , 
Since the Restoration, which@ @#hke to be veither the only nor the, 


earliest, but the most suewessful wra in regard to the n&reduction 
of French books, French sentiments, and french modes.into thigs 
island, the adverbs of the first order bh: ave almost always heen em- 
ployed in conversation, an frequently i ih pr Rf for those of the se- 

cond, ‘fhus we say, “ Where are you going 7" and sometimes, 
.% Come bere,” though tl only proper adverbs in sugh cases be 
aubitheR and hither. Anotherwnstance the above scheme furnishes 
of the absurd tendency we have tg imitateshe French, even ingheir 
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o E 

T suatt. only here subjoin‘so these observatioys, that 

if the whereynt’s, andthe therewithal's, may be de. 
«nominated the gouty joings Gf style, the viz.’s, and 
the 7. e.’s, andthe e. gs, for videlicef, id est, and ex- 
empl gratia, may not unfitly be termed its crutches. 
Like tiese wretched propsf they‘are not only of fo-. 
reign materials, but have  fogeign aspect. For, a a 

: aaa Se 
imperfections, tHe locah adverbs of the third order are with thent 
distinguished fiom those of the first and second only by prefixing 
the preposition de, which signifes from. This is manifestly the 
origin of those pleonastic plasts in English, from hence, from thence, 
and from awhittice. I shall pretfice another evidence of tht bad ef. 
fect of this propensity, .So many of Na‘ure’s works are known to 
us by pairs, the sexes, for example, and the most of the organs and 
the members of the human body, and indeed of every animal body« 
that it is natural, even in the simplest state of society, and in the 
rise of languages, to distinguish The dual member from the plural, 
Andsthough few languages have made, or at least retained this dis- 
tinction in the declension of nouns, yet most have observed it in the 
numeral adjectives. ‘The English in particular have observed it 





with great accuracy, as appears from the annexed scheme, 
‘ . 
‘ 


When the discourse is of -- two: when it is of —- several, 


Collectively" —  --€ — Both, — — * AIL 

*Distributiyely — -- — Each. * = -—- Every. 
Indiscriminately -~ — Either. meee, | eh Any. 
Exchsively -- ~- — Neither, -- — None. 


Relatively and Interraggtively Whether, .<~ = ~~ = Which. 


This distinction in French hath been overlooked altogether, and in 
English is beginning, a€ least in some ingances, to be confounded. , 
Perhaps the word every will not be fgund in any good write*applied 
to tue; but it is certain that the word each hath usurped the place 
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: . af ‘ ; 
stick can never be mistaken for a Hirb, shough it may 
4 3 ae) 
in a clumsy manner“do the offict of om), se,thesc pitt- 
ay ay 5 
ful supplements caf n2vef bepnfade to incorporate with, 1 


« » 5 
> of every, and is now usqd promisquously by wi 
. . A li! al “ Ea 
sions, whether it be ‘wo or mure Mhat are spoken of, ‘We pro- 








Se + 





of all denomina- 


nominal adjective whether is now quite obsolete, ita place being 
sf 





supplied by which. About ceatury and a halfagosmbe:ter w 


s of that period, 








variably used of two, a3 appears from all the writ 
and particularly from the translation of the Bible; thys 
31.“ Whetber of them twain diq the will of his hex : 
yxidl. 17. “ Hocter is greater, the gol, ar the temple ?” The rest 
of this class have hitherto retained thir places amongy us. How 
long they may continue to dp so, it will be impossible io say. In- 
deed, the clumsy manner in which these places are supplicd in 
Tench, doth perhaps account for our constancy, as it will prove, 
I hope, our security against a sudden chspge in this particular. It 
would sound extremely awkward in Sur ears, a// the tw, or the one 





or the other, and nor the oue nor the other, which is a literal version 
of tous les deux, ou Pun ou Mautre, and ni Mun nt Pautre, the phrases 
whereby both, either, and neither, are expressed in French. 1+ may 
be said, custom softens every thing, and what though several words 


thus fall into disuse, since experience shows us that weacan do with- 








out then? answer, first, chang 


S 
“for the better : secondly, perspicuity is more Nic 


tself is bad, unless evMentl; 
’ = y 
stually secured by? 





a greater choice of words whea@h@ meanings are distinct :_ thirdly, 

vivacity is promoted both Ly avoiding periphrasis, and by using 
words as much as rossible iimited in signification to the things mgaut" 
by the speaker: fourthly,4n an abundance withgut confusion, there 

is always greater scope for variety. And to come to the particu- 

lar defect which gave rise to these observations, every body must 

Be sensible, that the frequent recurrence in French to thesOuncoath 

sounds, guor, gue. qui. quelque, nd the ke, doth not serve to re- 

commend the language to the ear cf a stranger. : 
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the sentence which they pelp in a bungling, manner 
to hobble,forv-ards. 


I proceep to ‘exemprify. further, in our own lan- 
guage, the general observation made above, that an. 
imprexement of taste leads men insensibly to abbre- 
viate thosd weaker parts 2f sjreech, the connexive war- 
ticles. I five remarkealieady the total suppression 
of the conjunction ¢hat after because, before, although, 

aand nfany-others of the same stamp, with which it was__ 
wont to be inseparablw combined. Brt we have not 
stopt here. This partjcle is frequently omitted, when 
there is ng other conjunction t: connect the clauses, 
as in this example, “ Did I not tell you positively, I 
“ would go myself?” In order to construe the sei 
tence, we must supply the word that after positively, 
Concerning this omission I shall just observe, what I 
would be understood in like manner to Observe con. 
cerning the omission of the relatives to be mentioned 
afterwards, that though, in conversation, comedy, and 
dialogue, ‘such an ellipsis is graceful when, without 
-hurting perspicuity, it contributes to Vivacity ; yet, - 
wherever the nature of thz -omposition requires dig- 
nity and precision in the style, this freedom is hardly 
“to be risked. 


Awnoruer remarkable instance of our dislike to con. 
Junctions, isa mathod, for augut I know, peculiar to 
us; by which the particles eho’ and if, when‘in con- 
stftiction with any ¢f the tenses, compounded with bad, 
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could, would, or should, ae ‘happily eames set aside 
as unhecessary. Tilis is effectetl bya gall altération 
in the arrahgement. The pominative is shifted from, 
its ordinary station before the*uxiliaty,- and is placed 
immediately after it,.as in these words “ Had I known 
4‘ the danger, I would not Have engaged in ther busi- 
“ ness ;”. that is, “ If 1 bad known the danger,” 
“ Should you remonstwate ever so. loudly, would not 
« alter my resolution ;” that is, * Zo’ $ou should re- 
“* monstrate”—— The reason that this tinsprsisions 
“cannot be admitted in the otier, tenses, ‘js, that in them 
it “would occasion an ambiguity, and give the sentence 
the appearance of an gnterrogation, whicit it scarcely 
ever hath in the tenses above mentioned. Sometime’, 
indeed, the preterimperfect admits this idiom, without 
rendering the.expression ainbigucas, as in these words, 
“ Did I-but know his intention,” —— for “ Jf I did but 
“ khow his iStention °-—“ Were I present,”———-for 
“ Iff were present.” The tense, however, in such 
instances, may more properly be termed an aorist, 
than a preterit of any kind ; and the mood i? subjunc- 





w tive. * 


SECT. 1....Of other Connectives. 

* 

*, Papen 
Now, that I am speaking of the auxiliaries, it may 
hot be ariliss to remark that they tos, like thg con- 
junctions, the relatives, agd the prepositions, are but 

words of a secoridary order., The <ignification of the 

Ag 
Vou, IL. ¥ 
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piverb i is ascef-ained by the: *nfinitive or the participle 
“which follew® the auxiliag i in the compound tenses of 

~the active voice, and ‘alvaye Uy the participle in the 
passive. The auxiliares themselves-serve only to mo- 
dify the verb, ‘by peding the circumstances of time, 
affigiration, supposition,” interrogation, and some c- 
thers. Ain abridgment tn these, therefore, which are 
but weak, “though not the Wweckest parts of discourse, 
conduceth to strefigthen the expression. But there 

‘ ar& rot many cases wherein this is practicable. Somes. 
times had supplies. emphatically the fplace of wauld 
have, and were of wad be. An instance ofthe first 
we have in the words of Matha to our Saviour, 
“ Lord, if thou hadst been here, my brother bad not 
“died *.” The last clause would have been feebler, 
had it beeh; « my brother would not have died.” An 
example of the second’ is the words of the Israelites on 
hearing the report of the spies. “ Were it not better 
“ for us to return into Egypt +?” for “ Would it not 
“ be better ne 


“ 


Bur, to come to the consideration of the relatives q 
the first real improvemer.i~vhich taste hath produced 
here, 1 1s the dismission of the article from its wonted 
attendance on the prorioun «hich. The definite ar- 
ticle could nowhere be less neréssary, as the antece- 

“dent always defities the meaning. ‘Another effect of 
the same cause ‘is the introduction of what instead of 

ee 
é * John tar, on + Num xiv, 3. . 


aw 
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= 
that which, as,“ 1 remegiber what yan told me;” 
otherwise, “ that wBich you told me.” gAnother, is thé 
extending of the use af the’yord whos, by making it . 
serve as the possessive of the pronouS which: 


Tux distinction*besweeii who and which is now per- 
fectly established in the language. The fowner relates 
only to persons, the lgttey tq things, Butathis distirec- 
tion, though a real advantage in pointéof perspicuity 
and precision, affects not much the vivaaity pF the, 
style. The'pgssessive of wo is properly “whose, the 
pronoun which, originally indgllable, had. no posses~ 
sive. This want was gupplied “in the ccmfnon peri- 
phrastic manner, by the help of the preposition and 
the article. But, as this could not fail to enfeeble the 
expression, when so much time was given to mere con- 
junctives, all our best author’, both in prose and in 
verse, have come now regularly to adopt in such cases 
the possessive of who ; and thus have substituted one 
syllable in the room of three, asin the example follow- 
.ing : “ Philosophy, whose end is to instructeus in the 
_ knowledge of Nature,” ——for “ Philosophy, ¢h? end 

« of which & to instruct us.’—Some “grammatians re- 
jnonstrate. But it ought to be remembered, that use 
well established must give law to grammar, and Tot, 
grammar to use. Nor is this acceptafion ‘of the word 
whose of recent introduction into tie language. It 
occurs even in Shakespeare, and almost uniforinly, in 
authors of any character ginice his time. Neitifer does 
there appear to be any inconvenience arising from {his 
Ya = 
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Usage. The connection with the antecedentais com- 
monly 80 aloe, as to Temove ail possible ambiguity. 
If, however, in 1 any fagranee, hé application should 
appear ambiguous, in that i instance, without question, | 
the periphrasjsought to be preferred. But the term 
thuapplied to things Could not be considered as ims- 
proper, aity longer thanvit was by general use pecu- 
liarly appropriated to p&rséng, cand therefore consider- 
ed merely as an inflection of the pronoun who. Now, 
tleat ‘canept be affirmed to be the case at present. 




















One = ~~ 

Tuover to limit th signification of the -pronouns 
would at first seem conducive to precision, it may 
sometimes be followed with inconveniencies .which 
would more than counterbalance the advantages 
“ That,” says Dy Lowth, “ is used indifferently both 
“of persons and things, but perhaps would be more 
“ properly confined to the latter *.” Yet there are 
cases wherein we cannot conveniently dispense with 
this relative as applied to persons ; as first, after who 
the interrogative, “ Who that has any sense of reli- 
“ gion°would have argued thus?” Secondly, when 
persons make but a pafteaf the antecedent: “ The 
a men and things that he hata studied, have not con- 
‘e tributed to. the improvement of his morals.’ In 
neither of these eramples couid any other relative be 
used. In the instances specified by Dr Priestley +, 
the @at, if notnecessary, is at least more clegant than 
ee ae Seen tde eeRreee) 


ing ” : : 
~  ® Introduction.4.\Sentencss, + Grammar....Pronouns, 
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the whoe The first is aftena superlative, ms * He was 
“ the fittest person that could tifen be Jound 3”. the 
second is after the ‘prnaminal® adjective the same q 
as, “ He is the same man that ydu saw before.” And 
itis even probable that thege are not the only cases. 
. ‘ s 

Tare possessive its of the neuter personal ptofoun it, 
hath contributed in the sarhe way, thou Sot a relas 
tive, both to abbreviate and to invigorate the idiom 
gf the. present age. It is not above a centgry @nda 
hal£,since this apossessive was fyst, brought into use. 
Accordingly, you will not fieX] it in all the vulgar 
translation of the Bibk. Its place. there is dlways 
supplied either by the article and the preposition, as 
inthese words, “ They are of those that rebel against 
‘“ghe light ; they know not the ways theregf, nor 
“abide in the, paths thereof *,” for “ they know not. 
“ its ways, nor abide in its paths ;” or by the posses- 
sive of the masculine, as in this verse, “ The altar of 
“ burnt-qlerings with all bis fyrniture, and, the laver 
“and bis foot f.” The first method is formal gnd 
Janguid ; the.second must appear awkwar@to€nglish 
ears, because very unsuited to the genius of the lan- 
guage, which never, witless in the figurative style; as 
” 35 well observed by Mr Harris}, ascybes gender 40 
such things as are neither reasona’le goings, nor sus- 
ceptible. of sex. 






® SY ms 






BY 0 * 
bs Job xxiv. 13. + Esd. xxsi- a { Hermes, 
: Y3. 
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© Tue only other instance of abbreviation which I re- 
collect .in tle ‘Gronouns, is.the frequent suppression of 
=e relatives wha: whom, Sndawbich. This, 1 imagine, 
isvan ellipsis-peculiar to the English, though it may be 
exemplified frefa authors ef the first note ; and that 
too in®all the cases following ; first, when the pronout: 
is the nominative to the verbs secondly, when it ifthe 
accusative of! ‘an fictive verb ;»dhd thirdly, when it is 
governed by a preposition. Of the first case, which 
js rather tRe most unfavourable of the three, you have. 
an example i in these rvords, “ I had several men died: 
“in my thio of calentiires ¥," for “ who died.” Of 
the “second, which is the mdst tolerable, in these, 
“They who affect to guess at the objects Ahey can- 
* not, seet,” for “ which they cannot see.” OF the 
third, 10 ‘these; ‘ “ To coFtain the spirit of anger, is the 
«“,worthiest “discipline we can put ourselves tot,” for - 
“ to which we can put ourselves.” Sometimes, espe- 
cially i in verse, both the preposition and the pronoun 
are omitted, as in the speech of Cardinal Wolsey, af- 
_ ter Ais disgrace, 





_ Had I but an my €-od, with half the zeal 
© J serv'd my king j-——. 


ee 


To complete the construction of this member of the 
sentence, the rds with whith must be supplied im- 
; mediately after “ zeal.” Concerning this idiom I shall 





* Gull. Trav. Hopyhnhmns. _ + Bol. Phil. Es. 1. Sect. i. 
& & Gopneatne Now a8. TF § Shakesneare’s Henry VITTI. 
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only: observe, in general, ght as it is the most licen- 
tious, and therefore the most exeeption? le in the lan-* 
guage, it ought to de aise Very cautiovisly, In some 
cases it may ‘occasion obscuritye; in cthers, by, giving 
_& maimed appearance.to thé sentence, it may occasidm 
inelegance. In both* these sit ought Carefully go vt 
avoided *. 


Tue only other part. of speech, whieh partakes of 
the weakness remarked in conjunctions, relatives, qnd, 
“auxiliary verbs, is prepositions. | These, are expressive 
of the zelations which substattives, as the signs of 
things, bear to one anqfher, or io the verbs, the sym-. 
bols of agency with which they are construed. They 





* In French, by an idiom not unlike, the antecedent is often . 
dropt, and,the relative retained, as in®this example, “ I] ne faut pas 
“ge fier a gut a beaucoup d’ambition.” * A qui,” for “3 cedut 
« qui? “The idiom is not the same in Italian, for though. the an= 
tecedent is sometimes dropt, there is properly no ellipsis, ae the rer 
lative is changed 5 as thus, “ Lo stampatore a chy legge,” for a quel 
che. This is exactly similar to the English what for*tbat which, 
By poetic licence there is sometimes an ellipsis of the angecedtnt in 
English verse, as in this line of Dye, Georg. 2. 


Which who would leam as soon may tell the sands.® - 


Who for be who. More-rarely when the antgcedent is the ragie’ 
men of a verh, as 
te . 
I gladly.shunn’d, who gladly fled from me. Rom, & Juliet. . 
‘s ° , . 7 . 
Who forsbim who; but never ben it.is the regimen of 4 prepa: 
sition. : 


X4 
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= r = 
fmswer the szme purpose it, connecting words,, which 
the conjuneti¢ns answer in contlecting clauses. For 
athe saine reason the slorter these “particles are, they 
are the better. The fess time you hestow on the in- 
significant Parte of a sentence, the more significant 
will te whole appear, Accordingly, in all languager 
the prepoSitions are commonly among their shortest 
words. With us such of thomas are in most frequent 
use, consist oF one short syllable only *, And even 

rthose*whigh occur. seldomer, rarely exceed two syle, 
lables +, 


* Such are, at, in; of, from, till, to&for, by, through, near, with, 
; ek. : 


on, off. 


s © 

“qSuch are, above, below, alang, acrass, amid, arvund, beyond, 
within, without, ‘among, between, except. Ut may not be amiss to 
obgerve, that though the French in the commonest prepositions have 
the advantage of us, by reason of their frequent elisions, the coali- 
tion of some of them with the article, and their prenominal parti. 
cles y and en, they have nevertheless greatly the disadvantage in 
the less common, which with them are not so properly denominated 
prepdlitions as prepositive phrases that supply the place of *preposi- 
tions. In evideneeof this take the French transfation of all the 
dissyllabic prepositions above inéfcioned, except the three last. 
‘These are, au dessus de, au dessous dé, le long de, au travers de, au 
mifieu de, autour de, au dela de, au dedans de, au debors dey’ On 
comparing the two languages merely-in point of vivacity, the 
French, I think, excels in the colloquial and “pistolary style, where 
the recurrence must be frequent to those petty aids of discourse, the 
preposifions first mentioned, and where there is little scope fer com- 
position, as.there are almost no cémplex sentences. The English, 
qu ‘the contrary, excels in the more elaborate style of history, phi- 
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On fis part of 's eechathe improverrtnts-have not, 
been so considerable (nor, was"there @juakneed), as 
on the conjunction’ add sheadatives, Yet even hege: 
the progress of taste hath not been entyely without 

- effect. The until, and gto, ave now.almost always, 
‘and the upon, very often, contracted into ##// and, and 
om™ The to and the for ane, in some casts, without 
occasioning any inconyehiehce, aru -with’ a sensible 
advantage in point of energy, discarfled altogether. 

«Thus we say, “ Forgive ws our debts,” an@ not? ““fors 
give to us our debts.” x J} gave gotten you a hie 
* cenca,” and not, “ I have gatten a licencg for you,” 
“The same manner hath also obtained ih some other 

s 





ee ee Ons ad 


a 
lasophy, and oratory, where a greater variety of prepositions ‘is 
needed, and where there is more frequent occasion of recurring to 
the conjunctions. These indeed are rather unwieldy in French; 
ana I am not sure but a tacit conviction of this is the cause that.a 
sort of detached aphoristic style is getting much into yogue with 
their authors. I shall remark here also, that their vivacity of ex- 
. pression & often attained at the expance of perspicuity, “ La pers, 
 sonne qui l’aime,”” may mean either, “ The person who loves 
* shim,” “ ‘Te person who loves her,” c&, “ The “person wha 
* Joves it.” Nay more, thovPhthere is a difference in wri fing be- « 
tween gud (aime.and gu’il dime, there is no difference in Sond and 
therefore the same phrase spoken may also mean, “The pgrsca» 
~ whom he loves.” Ine Italian there are sevgral periphrastic pre- 
positions in the samg taste With the French, ‘as, “a (iztorne diy dt 
Wp di, in ncxeo di, dentro di, fuort di, di sopra di, di sotto di... There 
“are only two prepositions in French whicl? we are obliged to ex- 
press by circumlocution. "YP&se arc, chem, at the house of, and 

selon, according to. 
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modern tongyes. What I’gm next to mention is pe- 
Culiar to. ug, the prepOsition of is“ ffequently supplied 
by the. possessive case cf she ‘Dovn.’ Lastly, which is 
@'real acquisition‘in respect of vivacity, when two or 
more nouns are fonjoined in the Same construction, it 

is not mecessary in English as in French, that the pre-, 

position 6f the first be repeated before each of the sub- 

.Seuent nowas, . his oushtto de done only in those 
cases wherein éither-perspicuity or harmony requires it. 

Cr ae eo 

Now that Iam on the ‘subject of the prepositiong,, 

it will not,be improper ta consider a peculiarity, which 

is often to Be found with us ia their arrangement. 

In every other language the preposition is almost 
constantly. perfixed to the noun which it governs ; ir 

English it is sometimes placed not only after the noun, 

but at a Considerable distance from it, as in the fol-, 
lowing example, “ The infirmary was ideed never 
“ so full as on this day, which I was at some logs. to 

“ account for, till, upon my going abroad, I observed, 

“that it wis an easterly wind*.” Here no fewer 
than Seven words jntervene between the relative which 
and the preposition for belonging to it. Besides, the 
preposition doth not here preocde its regimen, but 
“follaw it. One would imagine, to consider the mat- 
ter abstractly, that this could not fail in. a- language 
dike ours, which admits so few inflections, ta create 


obscurity. Yet this in fact is-seldom or never the 


* SiectatorgNo. 440. C. 
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consequence. Indeed the singularity sof the idiom 
hath made some érifics condemh it absPlutely. That 
there'is nothing attaldgous Ty @ny known toygue ap- 
cient or moderg, hath appetred to them a-sufficient 
‘yeason. I own it cnéver appeared so tg me. ‘ 
. 8 
%r we examine the’ matter independerfly of cus- 
tom, we shall find thst,tie preposition is st as close- 
ly connected with the word, whether*verb or noun, 
governmg, as with the word, whether n@in ér “pros 
aun, governed. ‘It is always expressive of the rela- 
tion which the one bears ta*the other, or gf the ac-- 
tion of the one upon sthe other. And &s the cause 
4n the order of Nature precedes the effect, the most 
proper situation for the preposition is immediately af- 
ter the word governing, gnd*before the word go- 
verned. This will accordingly in all languaees be 
foynd the Tost common situation. But:there are 
cases in all languages wherein it is even necessary, 
that the word governing should come after the word 
governed. In such cases it is impossible that the pre- 
position shguld be situated as abovg descriled Only 
half of the description isgirgn attainable; and the speak: . 
er is reduced to this Alternative ; either to nifake ‘the 
preposition follow the word governing, in which aas® 
it must be detached’ from the wordy governed ; ‘or‘to 
make it, precedé the’word governed, in which case it 
_must be detached from the word* governing. The 
choicé in itself arbitrarwcustom hath determined: in 


\ 
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Bur will it he admitted as.a maxim, that the. cus 
tom of one Janguage, or even of eVer so many, may 
rbeurged‘as a rule in. ahiatties lmghage, wherein -no 
such custom hath éver otained? An argument found: 
ed on so false a principle, myst céftainly be incancly- 
sive. CVith us indeed either arrangement is good ; 
but I suspect that to makerthe preposition follow the 
word goverifiiilg, ismore si<table shan the other to the 
original idiom ot the-tongue, as in fact it prevails more 
in cenversasion, The most common case wherein: 
there is scope for election, ‘is with the ro‘atives whop. 
and. which. since these,Sas in the example quoted, 
must necessarily precede the governing verb or noun, 
But this is not the only case. Vivacity requires some- 
times, as hath been shown above, that even the go. 
vernied part,.ifit be that which: chiefly'fixes the at. 
tention of thé speaker, should stand ‘foremost in the 
sentence. Let the following serve as an example : 
“ The man whom you were so anxious to discover, I 
“ have at length got information of.” We have here 
indeed a tonsiderable hyperbaton, as grammariuns 
term it; there being no less than thirteen words in- 
‘terposed between the noun"sd the preposition. Yet 
whether'the expression can be @tered for the better, 
Will-perhaps be questioned. Shall we say, “ Of the 
“ man whom yor vere so anxiovs to discover, I have 
“ at length got information ?”»—Who Sees not that by 
this'small alteration, not only is*the vivacity destroy. 
ed, but the expression is rendered stiff and formal, 
ang'therefore ill adgpted ta the style of conversation ? 
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Shall we then restore what is called thg grammatical, 
because the most common order, aes “ T have tt 
-“ Jength gotten anfarmptlgneof the ‘man whom you 
“ were so anxious to discomer 2” ¥[he arrangentent 
here is unexceptiqmable, Dut the expression is urfani- 
mated. ‘There in the fivst manne somethigg that 
displays an ardour in the gpeaker to be the*messenger 
of good news. OF this character there crs no tracts.in 
the last ; and in the second there is atold and studied 
formality which would make it appear inpolerable. §o 
much is inthg power merelyof, arrangement. Ougbt we 
then always to prefer this way of placing the preposi- 
tion after the goverying word? By no Means. There 
are cases wherein this is preferable. - There are cases 
«wherein the other way is preferable. In general, the 
former suits bette? the familian and easy style which 
copies the dialect of conversation, the latter more be- 
fits the eldborate and solemn diction, which reqhires 

. somewhat of dignity and pomp. 


Bur to what purpose, I pray, those crilivisms which 
serve only to narrow our range, where thee would be 
no danger of a trespggse though we were indulged, 
with more liberty ? <Is it that the genius of*our lan- 
guage doth not sufficiently cramp us without fhewe 
additional restraints? But it, is fhe unhappiness of 
the generality of critics, that when two modes of ex- 
pressing the same thing come undgr their considera- 
tion,eof which one appgars to them preferable 5 the 
other is condemned in gregs, as what ought to be re- 
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probated in every instance.”, “A few contractions have 
been adopted by coméwriters whith appear harsh and 
+ affected ; and all contraceion's with6ut exception must 
be, rejected, thofigh ever so easy and natural, ise 
though. evidently conducing to ‘enliven the expres- 
sion te One ofder of thewords’ in a particular ex-, 





“} About fit being of tke phesert century, the ene te 
contract our word§ espesially i in the compound tenses of the verbs, 
yas yndaubtedly excessive. The worst of it was, that most of the 
contractions were effected by ypunging the vow wels, even where: 
theré was no hiatus, and¢bf clashing together consonants of peri” 
obdurate sourd, as Swift calls tiem. This produced thet animad- 
version of some of our ablest pens, Addifon, Swift, Pope, and others, 
whose concurring sentiments have operated so strongly on the Pub. 
lic, that contractions of every kind have ever since been in disgrace, 
even those of ‘easy pronuncjatio !, and whith had been in use long | 
before. Yet ott accumulated avfxiliaries seemed to require something : 
of shis kind. And though I am sensible that avasn ‘t, didn't, 
shouldn't, and eculds*t, ave intolerably bad, there are others of more’ 
pleasant sound, to which our critics, without any injury to the. lan- 
. guage, might have given a pass. On the contrary, even those eli- 
sions whereby the sound is improv ed, as when the succession of an 

¢ initial foa fual vowel is prevented (which in all Tanguagts men’ 
ilave a natural propensity to avoid by y contracting), aS l’m for i am; 
or when 3,feeble vowel is suppressed” ‘without harshness, as in the 
_dast syllable of the preterits of our regular verbs (which without a 
“Eonmaction we can, never bear in verse); or when some of our 
rougher consonants ae cub off after other consonants, as ’em for 
them ; (these I say) have all shared the samerfate. Some indul- 
gence, I think, may sil be given to thg more familiar style of dia- 
logues, té.ters, essays, and even of popular addresses, whjch, like 
comedy, are formed on the dialect of conversation. In this dialect, 
wherein all language originates, the eagerness of conveying one’s 
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ample seems worthy of the ‘preference sand it must 
be established as a mile, that nv othey order in any 
case is to be admitted. 
_ nna 
ry om Pare 
sentiments, the rapidity add ease of utterance, necessarily produce 
puch abbreviations. I? appears Ingeed so naturN, that TF ghink it 
requires, that people be more than commonly phlegmatic, not to say 
stupid, to be able to avoid thm. Upon the whole therefore, ghis 
tendency, in my opinion, alpht'to Pave beenthecked and regulated, © 
but not entirely crushed. That contractitg serves to improve the 
expressionin vivacity is manifest ; it was necessary on totakacara, 
that it might not, hurt it in harm&y or in perspicuity. It is cer- 
tainly this whith constitutes one of x@ greatest beauties in’ French 
dialogue’ as by means of it, what, In dther languages® is expressed 
by a pronoun and a preposttion, they sometimes convey not by 2 
single syllable, but by a single letter. At the same time, it must 
Be owned, they have never admitted contractions that could justly 
_ be denominated harsh ; that they have rt, on the other hand, been 
equally careful to avoid such as are equivocal, hath been, observed 
alreadly. ‘We wwe apt to imagine, that there is something in tite e+ 
Hsion of letters and contraction of syllables that is particularly un- 
suitable to the grave and.solemn style: ‘This notion of ours is, I 
suspect, more the consequence of the disuse than the cause; since 
~ euch abbreviations do not offend the severest critic, when they occur 
in books written in an ancient or a foreign layguage. aiven the sa- 
cred penmen have not disdaing| adopt them into the simple, but 
yery serious style of holy wit. Witness the xdya for xet sya, an 
ews for ame tw, xdntives for nas emsives, and many: others. ‘No doukg, 
desuetude alone is suflicient to create an unsuitablcness in any*lan- 
guage. I will admit furthtr, that there%is som convenience in dis- 
criminating the different characters of writing by some such differ- 
sences in the style. For beth these reasons, # should not,now wish 
to see tem revived in performances of a sesious or solemn nature. 
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Bur we arg not peculiar in this disposition, though 
“we may be Paculiar in some of Gur ways of exerting 
it. The Frenvh critica gid even she academy, have 
Broceeded, if ndé& always in the same manner, on 
much the same “principle m thé improvements they 
have gnade of their language ‘They have indeed 
cleared x ef many, not of “all. their low idioms, gant 
phrases, ane jiseless anomaties,; they have rendered 
the style in tht main more’ perspicuous, more gram- 
AMatical, anid more precise, than it was before. But 
they have not known wh¢re to stop. ‘Fheir criticisms” 
often degenerate into refinements, and every thing is 
carried to excess. If one moge of construction, or 
form of expression, hath been lucky enough to please 
these arbitrators of the public taste, and to obtain 
their sanction, no different mode Gr form must expect 
so much as a toleration, What is the consequence ? 
Tey have purified. their langage ; at tIfe same ‘time 
they have impoverished it, and have, in a considerable 
measure, reduced all kind of composition to a taste- 
less unifortiiity. Accordingly, in perhaps no language, 
Ancient ar moderp, will you find so little variety of . 
. expression in the various kiadg of writing, as in French. 
In prost and verse, in philosophy and romance, in tra- 
'egedy and comedy, in epic and pastoral, the difference 
may be very great in, the sentiments, but it is nothing, 
or next to nothing, in the style. ‘ 


Is this insipid sameness to,be envied them astan ex- 
ce#ence? Or shatl we Britons, who are lovers of 
ea : 


6 
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freedgm almost to idolagty, voluntarily hamper our- 
selves in the trammtls of the Ftench azademy > Net 
that I think we slfould gistigix to receive instruction + 
from any quartgr, from neigt*ours, Sr even from che- 
“mics. But as we renounce implicit faith in more 1m- 
portant matters, Tet bs rendunce it hee téo, weforé 
weradopt any new meagure or limitation, Bythe prac- 
tice of whatever natisn, it c¥mes resomn%hded to*us, 
let us give it an impartial examinatior# that we may. 
not, lilee servile imitators, copy the bad wigh the xood 
=The rules gf our language should breathe the sgme 
spirit with the laws of our chuntry. They ought to 
prove bars against licantiousness, without being checks 
to liberty. » 


SECT. IIL.,..Modern languages compared with Greek 
and Latin, particularly in regard to the compasition 
of sentences. 


Berore I conclude this chapter, I must” beg, leave 
to offer afew general remarks on the conyparison of 
modern languages with #%ek and Latin, This fam 
the rather disposed to‘do, that it will serve fifrther to 
illustrate the principles above laid down. T makes n? 
doubt but the formetshave someadymtages in respect 
of perspicuity. “I think not only that the disposition 
-of the words, accordiag to certainsstated rulgs, may 
be made more effectually to secure the sentence 
against ambigucus construction, “than can be cbne 

Vor. Il. L 
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merely by in/ection, but éven that an habitnal me- 
‘thod of arrangtag words which ate in a certain way 
related to one “anothers minsz, frorfi the natural influ. 
ence of habit, on the *principle of association, even 
_where there is 0 risk of misconstruction, more quick 
‘ly suggest the’ meaning, than can be done in the freer 
and mere aried methods-mage use of in those ancient 
laiguages." This holds #:péciavy with regard to La- 
tin, wherein fae mumber of equivocal inflections is 
considerably greater than in Greek ; and wherein, 
there are no articles, whith are of iasprakable advan 
tage, as for several other purposes, so in particular 
for ascertaining the construction. But whilst the lat- 
ter, though in this respect inferior, arey. when skil- 
fully managed, by no means ill adapted for perspice- 

- ous expresgion, they‘are, in respéct of vivacity, éles 
gance, animation, and variety of harmony, iticompa- 
rably superior. I shall at present consider their ad- 
vantage principally in point of vivacity, which in a 
great measure, when the subject is of such a nature as 
to excite ‘passion, secures animation also. 


In the first place, the #revity that is attainable in 
these fanguages gives them ar immense superiority. 
“Some testimonjes in confirmation of this rentark may 
be obtained byrgomoaring the Matin examples of an- 
tithesis quoted in the notes of the second section of 
the preceding chapter, with aay English translation 
that can be made of these passages. And I “suspect, 
if version were attempted into any other European 
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7 
‘tongue, the success would not be much better. It 
is remarkable, that th any insc¥iption jn, which it 8 
intended to convey somes higgtstriking or emphatical, 
-we can scarcelyendure a m@dern Thnguage. Layn 
. 1s almost invariably Amployed for thi® purpose in all, 
she nations of Europe. Net is this the effect af ca- 
priee or pedantry, ag some perhaps will be* apt: to im- 
agine. Neither does at,procted merely; Mothers Will 
suppose, from the opinion that that laffuage is more 
universally understood ; for I suspect thgt thisss a 
prerogative which will be Wagnly contested by the 
Frenchg but it proceeds froré*the general gonviction 
there is, of its superiority ‘in point of vivacity. ‘That 
we may bewatisfied of this, let us make a trial, by 
_ tanslating any of the best Latin inscriptions or mottos 
which we remembel, and wg shull quickly perceive 
* that whiat charms us expressed in their idiom, is scarce. 
ly supportable when rendered into our own*. The 








ee 


* Let ys make the experiment on the inscriptions of some of the 
“pest devices or emblems that are extant. 1 shall give a few ex- 


amples, for iflustration’s sake, from the sixth, of Bouhgur’s*Eniree 
tiens d? driste et d’ Eugene, calledgLes devises. The first shall be, 
that of a starry sky without the moon, as representing anjgassembly 
of the fair, in which the lover finds not the object of his passion, 
‘The motto is, “ Non mille quod absens.” dn Exiglish we Aust 
say, “ A thousand cannot equal one thavis agent.” Another in- 
stance shall be that fa rock in the midst of a tempestuous sea, to 
denote 2 hero, who with facility bafes all the assaults of his enc- 
mies. ‘Phe motto, “ Conantia frangere frangit.” In English, «“T 
“ break the things which attempt a breakyme.” In this exaggple 
— L2 
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luggage of particles, such as pronouns, prepositions, 

c ae. i ‘ Pearce « 

and auxiliagy yerbs, ffom which ‘t is impossible for us 
"entirely to disincumbe> -purgelvies,” clogs the expres- 

sion, and enervates, theSentiment. 


€ # 


Bug ft is nof in respectof brévity only that the an, 


spices pe ee So4 
we are oblige te chénge the pOrsch -of the verb, that the words 
miay be equally applicable, both in the literal sense and in the fi- 
gurative, an Ggential point in this exercise of ingenuity, » The pers, 
sonal pronoun in our languagegnust always be expressed before the 
verb. Now the fienter # al hot apply to theherd, nor the*mas- 
ctiline be to@he rock; whereat the first person applies equally to 
both. The third instance shal} be that’ of the ass eating thistles, 
as an emblem of a parasite who serves as a butt Co the company 
that entertain him. The motto, “ Pungent dum saturent.” &n 
English, Let them sting mé, provided they fill my belly.” ” Int 
all these, how*nervous is the expression in the original; how spirit- 
lesr in the translation! Nor is this recourse te a multitude of 
words peculiar to us. All European languages labaur, though not 
equally, under the same inconvenience. For the French, take 
Bouhour’s version of the preceding mottos, ‘The first js, “ Mille 
“ne valent‘pas ce que vaut une absente.”” The second, “ II brise’ 
# ce qui fajt effort pour le briser.” This version is not perfectly - 
adequate. The Latin implies a umber of enemies, which is not 
implied here. Better thus, “ I brise Jes choses qui font effort pour 
e le briser.” The third is, “ Qu’ils me piquent, pourveu qu’ils me 
“ Mouillent..” These are in no Tespect superior to the English, 
The Italian and thé Goanioh answer heft a little better. Bouhours 
himself, who is extremely unwilling, even in'the smallest matters, 
to acknowledge anyething like a defect or imperfection in the 
French tongue, is nevertheless copstrained to admit, th& it is not 
well adapted for furnishing such mottos and inscriptions, 
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elent tongues above menwoned, are capable of a’ more 
vivid diction, than the m dern. ® For vjhens.in the de. 
.clensions and conjugatians¢ the inflection, as is {Je- 
quently the casa, is attended with ah increase of phe 
- number of syllables, The expression onthe whole can- 
+ mot always be denominated briefer, even when tt con- 
sist? of fewer words? However, as was obser¥ed be- 
fore, when the constiuction%s chiefly ¢ determined by 
inflection, there is much ampler scope for choice in 
athe arréngement, and consequently the speakel hatl? 
~it much moreAn his power to give the-sentence that 
turn which will serve most to"enliven it. .° 


Bur eves this is not all the advantage they derive 
ftom this particularity i in their structure. The various 
%erminations of the same worl, Whether verb er noun, 
are always conceived to be more intimately united 
with the term which they serve to lengthen, than the 
additional, detached, and in themselves insignificant, 
syllables or particles, which we are obliged *to em- 
“ploy as connectives to our significant words. * Our me- 

> thod gives almost the same exposureyto the sne ‘as to, 
the other, making thee iMsignificant parts and the 
significant equally codspicuous ; theirs much*oftener 
sinks, as it were, the former into the,latter, at oace 


rencn, take 
ig, “ Mille 
J, “ Il brise* 
ot perfectly - 
chich is not 
t effort pour 
eu quils me 


he English, 


Bouhours preserving their use, ‘And hiding sheix qveakness, Our 
gst matters, modern Janguagés may in this respect be compared. 
tion in the to the art of carpentiy in its rudes? state, whén the 
h# it is not 


n, . * 
: union of the materials ertployed by the artisan, could _ 
eee be effected onlyby the -help_ of those external Ipd 


ane 
Me Be es 
i 2 AF 2 
- > . s 
Fs % 
; 7 3 
:. ~~ aa 
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coarse implements, pins, nas, and cramps: ‘The an- 
Gent languages resemble the, samé.art in its most im- 
proved state, after the inveptien of dovetail joints, 
Brooves, and mértices, “when thus gll the principal 
Junctions are effected: by formifig properly the ex- 
tremitges or terminations €f the“pieces to be joined. 
For -by-nieans of these the, unjon of the parts is renéer- 
ed*closer, ‘¥hilst ¢hat byewkighrtheir union is produ- 
ced is scarce pEcceivable. 


eee 6 














« . *: 
Anpison, if I Temenfer tight, somewhere coms. 
pares an epic poem, (arf the same holds, though ‘in 
a lower degree, of every othey literary production) 
written in Greek or in Latin, to a magnifigent edifice, 
built of marble, porpyhry, orgranite; and contrasts with 
it such a pgem or performance in ‘one of our modern 
languages, which he likens to such a building ‘execut- 
ed‘n freestone, or any of those coarser kihds of stone 
which abound in some northern climates. The Iat- 
ter mayebe made to answer all the essential purposes | 
of accommodation as well as the former; but as the - 
smatehials,of which it is constructed, are not capable of 
, Teceiving the same polish aad consequently cannot 
admit some of the finer decorations, it will not only 
egnferior in beauty, but its imitative ornaments will 
be much less lively pnd expressive. It may never- 
theless be cqual to the other both in ‘grandeur and in 
utility, If the representations that have been given of, 
sthe Chinese language are gepuine, if all theif words 
areemonosyllabic ‘and. ingeclinable, if every relation 
arfd circumstance, evef: time-ard number, must be 


v7 : e 
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expressed. by separate particles, I should think a per- 
formance in their tgigue migh? be justly compared 
to a building in brick» whith amay-be*both neat and 
convenient, but which hardlysadmit? the highly orfa- 
mented finishing of Any order of aréhitecture, or Th- 
«leed any other gpeciés of beauty than’ that régulting 
from the perception of fitnegs. But this anty by the 
way. 


eI might be indulged one other similityale, Iwhpu'd 
-remark, that the difference Petween the ancient Greek 
and Latin; and the modern Eropean languages, is ex- 
tremely analagous to the difference thefe‘ls between 
their garb,and ours. The fatter will perhaps be ad- 
mitted to be equally commodious, possibly for some 
purposes more so; but with its trampery of buttons 
and button-holes, ligatures and plaits formally opposed 
to one another, it is stiff and unnatural if its apptar- 
ance ; whereas the easy flow and continually varied 
foldings of the former, are at once more graceful, and 
better adapted for exhibiting nature in shape, atfitude, 
.and motion, to advantage. The }uman figuit is, I 
may say, burlesqued inghe one habit, and adorned by, 
the other. Custom,swhich can conciliate ws to any 
thing, prevents us from seeing this in ourselves anda 
one another ; but we quickly perceive the difference 
in pictures and statues. Nor is there a painteror 2 
. statuary of eminence who is not perfectly sensible of 
the o@ds, and who would not think his art degraded 
in being employed to exhibjt the reigning mode. Way, 
did : 
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in regard,to the trifling changes, for they are but trift 
ling, which efachion is‘daily making on our garments, 

« how soon are we oursely2t ‘brought to think ridiculous, 
what we accounted ‘proper, not to say elegant, bat 
two or three yegés ago ; whereas’ no difference in the” 
fashiows of the times anf of the country, can ever 

. bring a mén of. taste to eonsider the drapery of the 
toga or of tHe palkum, astarfy away ludicrous or offen- 
sive. 


Peruars [ have carried the comparisen farther than- 
was at first intended. ‘What hath been said, hewever, 
more regards the form or structwre, than the matter, 
of the languages compared. Notwithstending the 
preference given above in poiat of form. to the an? 
cient tongues, the médexn may, in point of matter, 
(or the words of which the language is composed ’ be 
superior to them. I am inclined to think that this is 
actually the case of some of the present European 
tongues. The materials which constitute the riches 
of a langudge, will always bear a Proportion to the ac- 
quisitions an knowledge made by the people. For 

sthis reason, I should not fiesttate to pronounce that 
English ‘is considerably richer than Latin, and in the 
thaia fitter for all the subtle disquisitions both of phi- 
losophy and of egiticism. If Iefim more doubtful in 
tegard to the preference, when our tohgue is gompar- 
ed with,Greek, ngtwithstanding the superiority of our‘ 
knowledge in arts and sciences, the reason of my doubt 
is, fie amazing ducfility of that language, by which 
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it was adapted to express easily, in darivations and 
compositions, new fhdeed, but quite anajagical, an 
therefore quite intelligible, ayyediscoveries in the scien- 
ces, or inyention,in the arts, that might ay any time he 

- nade in their own, of imported from fayeign countries, 
Nay, it would seem to be a®general conviction Ff this 
distinguishing excellence, that hath made’ Europeans 
almost universally rectntd Cteek fora supply of names 
to those things which are of modern“iavention, and 
~with. which the Grecians themselves newer were act 

—quainted ; sucd as microscopgs ‘pelescope, barometer, 
thermometer, and a thousand" ethers. ; 





CHAP. V. 


Of the Connectives employed yin combining the Senten- 
ces in &@ Discourse. 
. . 
er > Na 
In the preceding gRapter 1 have discussed what I“ 
had to offer on the manner of connecting the words, 
. > . 

the clauses, and the members of a sentence, I infénd 
. a * . 

in the present ,chapter to conside? the various man- 
ners of connecting the sentences ina discourse, and 
to make some remarks on this subject, for tie assis— 

cee : 

tance of the composer, which arg humbly submitted 
se as = 

to the jigment of the reades, 
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SECT. Ti... he necessity of connectives Sor this 
perpose. 


ia 
dr will scargliy be doubted hy any person of dis- 
cernment, fhat as there should always be a natural 
connection jp the sentinfentS of a discourse, there 
‘should generally Be, correSponding to this, an artificial 
connection,in the signs,: Without such a connection 
the Whole Vill appear a sprt of patchwork, and not ae 
uniform piece. -Torsi&h a style we nfight justly ap-7 
“ply the ceasure whicl fhe emperor Caligula gave of 
Seneca’s, that it is “ sand without lime *” the parts 
having no cohesion. As to the connection’ of periods 
and other sentences, it is formed, jJike that of words, 
clauses, and members, fostly by conjunctions, fre. 
quently by pronouns, the demonstrative pecially +,” 
and sometimes by other methods, of which I shall soon 
have occasion to take notice. 


Wren facts are related in continuation, or when 
éne argument, r€mark, or illustration, B with the’ 
“same vigw produced after another, the conjunction is 
acopulative t. If the sentiment in the second sen- 
tenfe is in “any: way opposed to that which immedi- 
ately precedes, amPadtersative if employed to conjoin 





a —— a : 
" * Sirena sine calce. + This, that, suche 
}. Aad, now, also, too, likewsse, abain, besides, further. moreover. 
yea Gay, nor. 
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them ¢. If it 3s produced? as an exception, there are 
also exceptive. conjurction3 for ahat purpose’ f. Both 
the last mentioned grdcre aye compithended undér 
the general name disjunctive.» If the latter sentefice 
_ ‘include the reason wf what had Been affirmed in Tite 
_ preceding, the ca3uat is used §. If, Cn the coptrary, 
it” gontain an inference, it must be introduced by an 
illative ||. Besides these. there is jn ewesy. tongue a 
number of phrases, which have the power of conjunc- 
tions ig uniting sentences, and are of great usility ip 
__ composition, both for enabng the orator to hit with 
greater exactness the relations almos? infinitely diver- 
sified that may subsisf between the thoug!its, and for 
the variety, they afford in that part of the specch, 
wherein variety is more needed than in any other *; 
It likewise deserves our notice,,that several of those 
words which are always classed by grammarians-and 
lexicograplitrs among the adverbs, have, in untting 
the several parts of a discourse, all the effect of con- 
junctions }+. The general name of consexive, I shall 
therefore apply indiscriminately to them a. 


> 























a eee 
* aa? bd 4 
But, or, however, whereas. Yet, ncumtheless. 
» Ory ’ a > 
; - 
§ For. \l Then, therefore. 


%* Add to this, in like manner, on the contrary, Mm short, proceed, 
“to return, to conclude. We might produce yarasds, if necebsary, 
corresponding to each ofthe above ordyrs. a? i , 
+t Such are some advetbs of time, as then, signifying at that time, 
. hitherto, formerly s of plaag, as here, thus fog; of order, as first, se 
condly, fnally, of resemblance, as thus accordingly; of contrari¢ty, 
as else, otherwise, contrarswise. . 
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SEC z. 1.ORervations teethe manner of using the 
connecttves in eombining sentences, 


Tr rymains te make a few observfitions with regard , 
to the right manner of using the materials above gpe- 
cified, for eennecting segtepices and paragraphs. It 
is not indeed by any use of them, that we can pro- 
pose,ta addy much energy to the style, for that is rare 
ly the gift of these payicles; but we may employ 
them so as to frecfudS the irksomeness and languor 
which invirfably resuft from @D improper use of 
them. ; : 


~ La 
My first observatiog shall be, tha: as there are many 
conjunctions and connettive phrases appropriated to 
the’coupling of sentences that are never Employed in 
joining the members of a sentence, so there are seve- 
ral conjunctions appropriated. to the latter use, which 
are neyer exiployed in thé former; and some that are 
equallf agapted to both these purposes. Thi§ dis-, 
‘tinction in connectives wil! be found in different in. 
“stances +0 flow from different spurces.’ In some it is 
aenatural distinction arising from the very import of 
the words; in wpich case we shall always find, on in- 
quiry, that it obfains alike in every tongue. In o- 
ther instances it ,is a distinctien merely customary, . 
founded’ on the usages which prevail in a pagticular 
language. — ; 
r 
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As to. those particles which are hatufally, fitted for 
conjoining clauses %nd members, but nor sentenced, 
they are chiefly the cgmpemtive *, “the hypgeheti- - 
cal +, and the intentional f. * Leg if not be imagined, 

.*that because a corfjunctjon which falls under one or 
> 
» «ther of these dendminatitns, is often found in the 
beginning of a sentence, it, serves to couple the sen- 
tence with that which -went befare.. Such a con- 
nexive will always be discovered, $h examination, 
to have no reference to any thing with~ut the sen- 
— tence. Consider the followidg examples. “ If ye love 
“ me, ae will keep my commhandmehts.” =" Though 
“| tell you what Jy am, ye will not*believe me.” 
“ That I might save sinners, I came into the world.” 
& is manifest that the conjunction wherewith each of 
these sentences begins, marks singly the relation that 
subsists between the two following clauses, or the na- 
ture of the dependence which the one has on the & 
ther. It is not even implied in the expression, tha 
any thing had been said before. Accordingly, the 
- game sense, without any variation, is expitssed when 
~the Clauses are transposed ; though,sometirees the ong 
arrangement will exhibjt at with greatét energy than 
the other. ‘Thus, “ Ye will keep my commandments, 
if ye love me; “ Ye will not believe me, thougi*I 
« tell you what I aris” and, “ J capae into the world, 
“ that I might ‘save sinners,” are precisely the same 
aaa eee 


ae Than. tf thogaltho’, when, unless, eecept. 
t That; so that, exsomuch that, gest. 
a 


> 
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sentiments wjth those contained in the examples. pro- 
fuced. 





Bur may not Chg subordinate part, connected with 
thé additional Marticle, properl¥ constitute one sen- 
tence,e and thle declaration atfother ? Impossiblee 
Every sent€nce must contain the enunciation of same 
prdposition’éistinetly inteHigibje by itself, and expres- 
sive of some juéyment, desire, or purpose of the speak- 
er. Prat Wyat only points to the motive or condition, 
of something yet untold Zanswers nonef these ends. , 
Thus the wordsy c Unlé&s ye repent,” enunciate 1 no- 
thing, and. therefore convey to the hearer no informa- 
tion of judgment, purpose, or desire. They give in-. 
deed the expectation of such information, and there: 
by keep up, the attentign, till wé hear what follows. 
No’ sooner are the words “ ye shall ’perish”’ added, 
thdn we have the ex plicit declaration Of a certain 
judgment or sentiment of the speaker. For this rea- 
son grammarians have justly remarked, that in every 
sentertce tifere must be a verb in the indicative mood 
cither” expressed gr implied. In all the three exam— 

eples above given, we haverite:xpressed in the second 
clause of their original form ; «the verb in the, hypo- 
tejical parr, and in that which marks the intention, 
is properly in the subjunctive o* potential. It mat- 
ters not whether the mood be distinguished by inflec- 
tion, arrangement. or particlesr In commands, in-- 
terrogations, and wishes, the indicative is not ¢xpres- 
sedrbut implied, ard ey the idiom of the tongue sug- 
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gested, to ‘the understanding with sufficient clearness, 
The infterrogative, and the” optative, as, well as the 
imperative, are, if respect , sof sense, ‘totally distinct 
from the two ,moods abovémengidned ; though, in 
“most languages. Xistiflguished only b§s particles or ar- 
wangement *, “Thus though in these three’ sertences, 
“Go away ;” “ Will ya goaway?” and, * O that ye 
“ would go away ;” there improperly ne fNUicative ‘ex. 
pressed, yet it is so manifestly implie@, that none whic 
_understands the language can be at a losgto perecive 
that each of qhem fully enviyciates a certain affectior 
of the speaker, a commandgYequest, or wish. They 
signify neither more pnor less than “ I command yot 


“ to go away ;” “ I desire to be informed whether y 
* will go away ;” and, “I wish that ye would go a 
“ way.” ae 


Wuar hath been said of the conditional and inten 
tional particles, holds still more evidently of the com 
parative particle than, which as frequently i it doth not 

" even | need to be followed by a verb in any meod, so 

~it can never begin the sentence without = manifest 
hyperbaton. The particle as is sometimes strictly a~ 
comparative conjunction. Such it is in thes€ words : 

“4 As your father did, so do ye.” In this»case it Sais 
under the same predicament with theconditional con 
nectives. Sometinies it is equivalent to thus, and may 
-be still called a compufative. partic, as it intimates 

Pes > 





* Heres, B. 1. chap. vil 
fe > 
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some resembJance in that Which follow: 3, to that which 
preceded., , But this r. digo’ effecred by the copulatives 
" likewise, and hn like mawier. Such it is in the becin- 
‘ning of this _sumifitude, « 


fe 
Pas whengéin angel by givine cqminand *, 


In, me cast it evidently -onpects senténces. Again; 
the iativé’is perfectly rdzpted for connecting sen- 
tences. The Thference itself may very properly be 
expfegsed f* a: proposition distinctly enunciated, and 
therefore independent] Na intelligible. ,. The sconjune= , 
tion serveg only” to intitfiate, that the redson,or evi- 
dence of this judgment, whichenay also be a distinct 
proposition, was assigned in the words immediately 
preceding. This reasoning holds in like manner with 
tegard to the causa¥ copjunction! _ The rélation Beé-. 
twgen the sentences is the same; the order’ only is 
inverted ; as we have here the consequence before the 
cause. , And I suppose it is too clear to need illustra- 
tion, that there is nothing in the import of the words 
to hifjder Copulatives and disjunctives from connecting 
eentencesas_ welleas members, and members as well. 
vas sentences. Yet even among those that are alike 
fitted for both purposes, there ‘is some difference in 
pokat’ of stréngth. From their very nature they do’ 
not all unite thC, pasts with eqfial closeness, They 
are like cements which differ in their degrees of tena: 


city. «Thus the Mlative conjunctions and the causal 











* ‘Addison!’ s Compaign.” 
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‘ constitute a more intimaté union, than ,the, advers. 
tive and the copulative. Ageia, that formed: by det 
monstrative pronovnspeeqn’ 3 weaker than that effected 
by: conjunctions, So, much fOr the datural difference 

_4n the connectives redulting from thé@ifferent import 


‘of the words. 


Tuar there is also a, great, though arlMtrary diffe- 
rence arising from idiom is unquesticfable. In the 
best qushors of antiquity we often meet wif semtencen 
that t begin with a relative préagun, answering to our 
who, wpom, or which. By at the most eminent writ- 
ers among the moderns, not only in| En@lish, but in 
other Eurogean tongues, this practice is now, I think, 

esrefully avoided. It is custom only that makes this 
difference. When “the cause is purely natural, the 
effect will be found the same in all languages. Ac- 
cordingly, what was observed above concerning the 
conditional, intentional, and comparative conjunc+ 
‘tions, is equally applicable to every tongue. And it 

. we consider abstractly the eflect of the reittives, we 
~shall find, that what follows the who,avbom, sr which, 
is often the enunciation pf esome judgmcht, purpose, 
or desire, which, as it may constitute a separee sen- 
-tence, serves to vindicate from the charge. of intpxc” 
priety, the usage of thg ancients._ Yel there is some 
reason also on the side of the moderns. The personal 
pronouns’do but presuppose the subjgct, whether per- 
son. or thing, to be known, and consequently do no 
more than. supeysede the yepetigign of the name. 
Vou. Hi, oh 
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There can'be therefore no doubt of ‘the propriety of 
beginning sentences: ‘with ‘theses Whereas the rela- 
tives not only refer teasomething immediately said, 
dhat we may know the subject of discourse, but seem 
so closely to cpfinect the part which follows with that _ 
whic": precedes, that thi one riiakes, as it were, the. 
descriptiof: of either the,nominative, or, the ‘regimen 
of the vert, in the othem <Inshis view they may be 
said to create u union too close to subsist conveniently 
between Gifferent sentences. There is at least a risk, 
that they will give: syck. an ambiguoys a appearance fo. 
the second, ag to rend i it doubtful, whether it “be a 
separate sentence, or a mergber of the foregoing. 
For this reason, the illative wherefore, as it includes 
the power of the pronoun wich, doth not seem t 

so analogically used by, our writérs, in connecting sen, 
tgnces, as in connecting members. 


Acaln, as an irrefragable evidence that there is a 
difference in connectives arising purely from, idiom, 
let it be“observed, that we find it sometimes taking 
place azaong cqnjunctions of* the same order. ‘Thg 
causal because, forms toa, close a union to subsist be- 
tweeti two separate sentencese The case is different 
“with the causal for, though in every other respect sy- 
nonymeus. This datter partiele is not adapted for 
uniting clauses which must necessasily be included in 
the same sentence. As gn evidence that this disting- 
tion can be attributed only to custom, weemay re- 
ark, that it is Variable, differing in different ages. 
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For ingtence, in in Shakespeare’ 3 time, the causal par: 
ticles seem to havé been nsed’ promigcrously. We 
have at least in his writings s gereral examples, i in which 
he uses the particle Ser, wher every’ writer at present 
“would say becayse, a3 in the following. passage, 


Heaven defend your good souls, that ye think, 
J will your serious and great | business scant, os 
For she is with me fe 


Nay? even among the copulatives, which~ of ai the 
conjunctions, ere the most vigue. in their application, 

there are some that use sectns to have appropriated 
to the coupling of ser%ences, not of members, such as 
again, further, besides ; and some to the uniting not 
‘@f sentences so properly as of paragraphs, or even of 
parger portions of writing, than commonly fall under 
that denomjnation, such as moreover, and further- 
more. 


e 


Tue,copulative and, on the contrary, some critics 

- are for confining to the single purpose of uniting the 
~parts within, the sentence, and seem-to imagine, that. 
there is some improprietw” in using it for combining 

sentences. But as irt this opinion, from witat hath 

“been evinced above, it is evident they ate nof stip 
ported by any argiment from the import of the 

words, this conjanction being’ naturally on “the same 

footing | with the other capulativess so neither have 


se sheep atc See, a 
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_they any plea fron usage’ Fin its favour. The exam- 
“ples for the epntested. use pwhich might be produced 
from all the best authe-tfies, inthe language, are in- 
pymerable., But, thofigh use, along, in matters of 
language, is epér held a syfliciett reason why things. 
shouk! sontinbe in the *state Wherein we find ther, « 
when ther is no positive grpund for an alteratien, I 
shall, in thé present casa, where indeed I could never 
discover the v@stige of a reason for change, produce 
‘two frguifents on the opposite side against excluding . 
this particle from a _Privtlege it hath always hereto- 
fore possessed ; 7  arguméets which, I hope, will appear 
“satisfactory” First, being a menosyllable, it will; on 
a principle above explained, if not used too often, 
serve to smooth the current of the discourse ; ings. 
much as it will render the transition from sentence tdi 
sentence easier, than it is possible to render’ it when" 
recourse. is always bad to conncctivés of greater 
length. Secondly, it adds one to the number of the 
copulatives, and consequently (where variety is of 
impértanCe, as it certainly is here, on a principle- 
, presently. to be gxplaincd,), this particle, if not’ abso, 
lutely neceSgary, is at least gpenvenient. 


“ (Miz secaad observation is, that one of the best exe 
pedients for preyenting the cogmexives from becom- ‘ 
ing too conspicudus, is to avoid the frequent: recur- 
rence,to the sampe particles, especially if they con- 
sist of more than one syllagle. And if so, with still 
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greater-t€ason must we avoid recurring eften to the. 
same conjunctive phrases. 


_ Po not deny that there are‘cases wherein the repes, 
“tition even of a conjuiictior, like otherhetorical repe-, 

~ tions, may add to the energy of the expressio¥ “Thus, 
whe several successive sentences bear the ame rela- 
tion to one that preceded,” or to one that isto follow, 
this contaihing the common cause,” corsequenice,, mQ- 
tive, orsconcomitant of what is signified in-fnose; they” 
may-he ushevee more emphav.cally by, repeating the 
connexive than by varying it“ “Phe common relation 
gives a propriety to th= figure. But such cases are 
rare, and emily jtinguished. As to those which us- 
ually occur to the composer, it may be asserted to 
‘hold universally, that nothing. wiil contribute more to 
enfteble the style, than frequently to recur to the same 
heavy conjunctions, or long connectives, whatever 
they be. The now, and, for, but, nay, nor, have this 
advantage from their brevity, that though often _re- 
“peated, they pass almost unnoticed. But who, “that 
“hath any taste, can endure the incessant quics: returns | 
of the a/so’s, and the likowise’s, and the moreover’s, 
and the bowever’s, andthe notwithstanding’s ? “An ex- 
‘cess in these is insupportable. It isa maxits in elact= 
tion that will not often-be foundto fail, that, in the 
use of the. more ignoble parts of specch, there is great- 
er need of variety thar’ in the use af such as are of 
higher quality. The very significance of the nobler. 
‘parts doth, as it-were, support their dignity ; but sirce 

: “fia 3 
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the attendanc: of the less noble is necessaty, shift 
them oftene~, #btrude not on us always the same in- 
dividuals, and we shall ave: les leisure to criticise 
them, or to advert ¢o their insignificance. 

"Ta. vsird remark I chall make on this subject is; 
that another useful exped'ent for answering the sanie 
end, is to vary th. situatic. of *he conjunction, where- 
ever the idiom of tite tongue and the harmony of the 
sentence wl permit the variation. The place v-here 
we should naturally expcct to find it, wien it connects 
two sentences, is doubtlcss the beginning of che se- 
cond. But, in most languages, a little latitude is in- 
dulged on this article. In those casei thercfore, which 
admit this freedom, one, two, or more words may pre. 
cede the conjunction, ard serve'as a cover to render 
it less observable. In the beginning, it stands by it- 
self; whereas, placed in the manner now mentioned, 
it may be said to stand ina crowd. But no tongue 
whatever gives this indulgence in assigning a place to 
every connexive, 


Wrrx us in particular, nu r onosyllabic conjunction, 
except the illative then, can be thus transposed *, Our 









* There ‘s anothe~ morosyllabic conjunction, which, even when 
it connects s_ntences, is not placed in the beginning of the second, 
But this implies no't. snsposition, as the frst place could not be as- 
signed .o it without the violation of universal practice. The par. 
ticle I mean, is the coniunction too, when it signifies a/so, Thus, 
we say, “ He too was included in the act of indemnity.” To say, 
* Too he,” would not be English. oe 
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language, however, hath, seen abundantly indulgent 

(where indulgence ts of greate: consequerce) in the 
power it gives us in Fhe disp~al of those which consist. 
of tore than one syKable. “Taus, alinost all thé copu- 
latives which came vader,this. denot-ination +, the dis- 
iunctives, however and nev ‘rtheless t, and the illative 
therefore, may be shifted to the second, the third, the 
fourth place, or everr fucther. : : 


Ix would be difficult to assign a satisfgetory7reason | 
forthe difference that hath Seen made in this respect, 
“between conjunctions of one « yliable and those of more. 
Yet we have ground -to believe, that is ‘hot merely. 
‘accidental. as some traces of the’ same distinction are 
to be found in most languages *, It will indeed ap- 
pear, from what hath been iJluztrated above, that the 
rronosyllabic conjunctions need not be managed with 
the same address as the others, there not being the 





+ The cofulative again, cannot conveniently be transposed, as it 
would scarcely fail to occasion an ambiguity, and be-mistoken for 


the adverb signifying @ second time. = 


The disjunctive whereas. is never transposed. is 

* In Latin, for example, the monosyllabic conjuncticrs, éf, sed, 
nam, when they connect two sentences, regularly maintain the'r piace 
in the beginning of the second ; whereas, to ths dissyllables, guogue, 
autem, enim, more latitude is allowed. “In, Trench to, the mono- 
syllables, -e¢, mais, car, have invariably the same sit ration. © Yt is 
otherwise with aussi, pouriant, pourquoi th agh there is not so great 
freedom allowed in arcanging~nem, as in the English aissyllabic 
conjunctions, 


Aa 
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same hazard that ‘they would soon become tire-ome. 
On the conimry,*it may be said, tat, being of them- 
selves so inconsiderable, “is rec ssary that their situ- 
ation be ascertained in urder to sive them that de- 
gree of influence, without which chey could not an- 
swer th. > purpose even of conjunctions, 








Burt it may de ~rgued a_jaiast the solution now giv- 
en, and indeed ugaitst the whole of the precedent 
rcasoudug on this article, “ How fey, ifany, have ever 
“ reflected on the differen. effects of ther different ar- 
“yangements? Or, how could a difference not re- 
“ flected on, give rise to a difference in the laws by 
“which their respective places are assigned them?” 
To this I answer, that taste alone, whose general prin-’ 
ciples aré the same in every people, and which, like 
everv appetite, seeks its own gratification, produceth 
insensibly, as it improves, and even where there is no 
direct intention, an improvement in the language, as 
well as in the arts. It is by gradual, and what. may 
be tert. ed implicit compact, that the language, like 
the comm«. law of every nation, hath obtained at first 
“n establishment among thar It is to the. same 
cause thac the alterations to the Letter or to the worse, 
as Knowledge and taste advance or decline among the 
people, are afterv.ards to be ascribed. That there 
should ever nave been any formal or explicit conven- 
tion or crutrivance ‘n this case, ‘s an hypothesis, in 
iny opinion, not only unsupp~sted by reason, but re- 
pugnant to it. It is tue province of criticism and phi. 
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“1osop *y, which appear m ch’ later than language, be- 
ing of much slower growth ad to Which close atten- 
tion and reflection avy rot Ic 3 requisite than taste,, to 
investigate the 'aten causesin the principles of taste 
by. which the varicas chaiges hav~ heen acfuauy, 
*hough in a manner imperc :tibly produced 


My fourth observacion .., that, trougu certain cir- 
cumstances require that one connexive be immediate~ 
ty flowed by another, the accumulatiug a ches2 
without neces“‘ty, ought always to be avoided. There 
are so.ve complex conjunct!ss which appear to be 
two, because in writ'ng custom hath not combined 
the parts into one word, but are properly one in im- 
port and effect. Such are, as if, so that, insomuch that, 
and a few others. Of these [ a.a not now speaking. ~ 


As to those between which, though adjoined in si- 
tuation, there is no coalition in sense, let it be obser- 
ved, that—there are cases in which propriety requires 
the aid of more than one ;—there are cases in which 
the idiom of the language permits the us of more ; 
that, on the conrary,—*hcre are cases in which pro- 
priety rejects the uniou altogether ; and, lastly—there 
are cases in which idiom rejects it. Each of thee 
four classes I shall cor.sider severally 


First, as to the cases wherein pre priety rey.tires the 
aid of more than one cor 1exive, it was remarked for- 


merly, that som~ conjuncti-ns are limited to the use 
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of connecting words and me nbers, whilst other “are 
employed ‘ind’ scriminate v fir the connection of words, 
members, or sentences. ¥. her or. of each kind meets 
in the beginning of.- sentence, t e intention of the 
first is ~enerally. “o express tbe relation which the sen- 
tence bear. to that imme? >tely preceding ; and the 
intention of *he second, to ress the dependance ‘of 
the one clause on .ne othe., in-ihe sentence so intro- 
duced. Take the following passage of scripture for 
an example : “ I go to prepare a place for you. Nn. 
“ fT go to preprre a-plae for you, I w7d come arain, 
“ and receive xou.to myscif*.” The copulati- anv. 
connects the two sentences. Te hypothetical con-. 
junction if serves only to mark the first merrber of the 
Tast sentence, as the condition or limitation of the pro- 
mise contained in the second member. The reader 
will sbserve, that I have distinguished the differer.t 
applications of the two conjunctions in this example 
by a difference in the character in which they are 
printed. ILintend, for the sake of perspicuity, to a- 
dopt pre same method in the other examples which 
sre to be pr ducec. But it is not copulatives only 
‘that may be thus combined w’-h conditional particles, 
The causal, illative, and adversative, may all be em- 
ployed i: the same way. The first of these is exem- 
plified in 11¢ folicving quotatio..: “ Let us not say, 
“ we keep the cc nty.adments of the one, when ‘we 
“ brea? the comm. ndmenti-of tne other. For unless 
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~ we observe both, we ol zy neither.” The ahove 
instances will serve to illu trae the observation-in all 
other combinations wick con 2cuvesof the same order. 
For an exampl: ‘of he like construction. in ‘the con- 
junction that, faese vord"£ the po. will suffies 5 


If there’s a power abuye us 5 % 
Axo that there is, a1 Nature cries aloud ~ z 
Thro’ all her works ; he must delignt in virtue {. 


it rot material that the whole is he!” coupriscd 
iene sentence. The fii3t conjunction serves to 
unite the member that pre «des with that which fol- 
lows; the second, te exhibit the connection that sub- 
sists between the succeeding clauses. And what rela- 
tion two connected complex sentences bear tothe metii- 
bers of each, that .elation bear “he members of a con.- 
plicated sentence tothe clausesof which they consist. It 
was said, that the first of two conjunctions so placed is 
generally the connexive of the sentences, and that the 
second marks the relation subsisting between the mem- 
bers of the sentence which ensues. ‘This holas ge’ erally, 
but not always. If the connective of the ezatences be 
one of those p.vticles, which, agreeaby to the thirt 
observation, the idicn of the language per.nits +. to 
transpose, it uy properly possess the c2cor ptace, 
and the other the 1.-t, as in the example sollowing : 
“Tt is of the itmost importarze te vs, hat we as- 
" * sociate principal” “ith the wis. ard virtuou-. When, 
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THEREFORE, vie-choose cur companions, we ong’ + 
“be extremel~ careful egard ‘to the choice wé 
“ make? _ The second cc inn tics rHerErore-is that 
which coffhects the sentences , ‘I :¢ fit conjunction 
when cath no rekon to 2 = thiug bi vond the se 
cond set.:ence. The onlz examples I have yet pro. 
duced, are those ‘wherein one of the conjunctions is hy 
its nature always ‘ppropria-cu tethe subordinate use 
or ~anpecting the parts of a‘sentence. But even- 
where the tv9 connectives are alike susceptible-or 
both uses, the st-ucture of the express«n may seit 
ciently evince, that the c.1. is employed solely t con, 
nect the sentence to wnat prece-les in the discourse, 
and the other solely to conjoin the members,as.in the 
fouowing example: “ Such is the probable conse-~ 
“quence of the measGre-~I now rccommend. - Bur, 
“ however this may succeed, our duty is the same.”- 
Of the different applications of the two conjunctions 
in this passage, there cannot te the smallest doubt, 
Sometimes a, decompound. sentence may be ushered 
_ by no .ewer than three successive conjunctions ; the 
first being ti conrexive of the sentences ; the second 
thut which ascertains the reletien of sc members of 
the s-ntenve thus introduced ; the third that which 
indicates the cornection of the clave-s of the first 
member of hat sevtence, as in t?.: subsequent exam~ 
ple, “ To t' ose who 1 not love God, che enjoyment 
“ of him “» unattait.ab.2. NOW a: that we may love 
“ God’ || it is necessary to kne ~ him ; so tlat we 
‘ « may.know God, || it is necessary to strly his works.” 
The conjunction NOY*y “onnects this period with the 
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re “ding sentence; as s expressive of the relation 
whicl. the first member beers to the second, - beytn- 
“ping with so; “bapa ica” gene dependence. of the 
first clause of “te f st meirber, “ we may love God,” 
,on the second slau: », “ if 5 neces ry! to knew ai5” 
FE ‘and corresponds * to whe con, unction ty it, whic.” follows 
."e so, in the beginning o o: the seccad member, and. 
which, in like manne. .i dicates the “xpenderce of 
the first clause of the second. memaber, “we my 
“knew God,” on the last clause, “ it-#s° r iecssary 
“9 study his works.” But thou-h the intredic- 
tion of to conjunctions } .ving, ciflerent references 
in the manner above explained, isPoNily compati- 
“ple with the rules of good writing, and often inevit- 
-able ; I cannot say'so much for the admission of three, 
whose various applications must distract the attentic™, 
and so create a confusion and difficulty alike incon- 
sistent witn the principles of perspicuity, of vivacity, 
_or of ‘elegance. 





SrconpLy, as to those cases wherein w> cany <u say 
propriety requires, but the idiom of the Janey cuge per- 
mits the use /* more thaa one connexie, they are Ele. 
ther when the connexives are of the same order, for 
instance, in the copulatives, and furti. 7, an? in like 
manner ; in the aa. ~rsatives, but be vever m the ex- 

-ceptives, yet nevertheless, yet 2 ot ithstam 1g. With 
regard to such cumMnations we ne, ‘safely | ronounce, 

- that i the use of synor’ mas et en in the mor signifi- : 
cant parts of-speech are for the most part incoi -pati- 
ble with vivacity end strencti --the like use "the 
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mor insignificant, and ¢ c nsequently weaker | an 
rust _be stid more exe*;tiomable- Again, when the 
“connectives are of Cin gut, but rot opposite orders, 
idiom often perm:s the :oncurr nce of two, though | 
ine .crence ofpoth is the s me: that is, though 
both “re inter ded mere y to Conviect the sentence. 
with that whic a preceded. Thus the copulatiye is 
oftca comt red with th ative, and therefore, or 
vith a particle expressive of order, and thirdly ; the 
cau.l wie .a particle expressing opposition, Zarek . 
Sor stherwise ; » disjunctive with such a partici <r 
phrase, or on the scr. 3 an adversative with - 1 ex- 
ceptive, ow )..5"a cor.parative with a copulative, as 
also, It were endless to enumerate all that idiom 
--bermits us in this manner to conjoin. It is only by~ 
ttending to the practice of good Authors, that it can 
perfectly be learned. It 1s nut to be questioned, that 
in sume instances, the use of two connectives, though 
not absolutely necessary, may: be expedient both for 
founding the period, and for expressing more perfect- 
ly > relo*‘on of the sentences. But they are much 
more c.mmonly the effect either of negligence oi of a 
sitiated taste ‘n wnat concerns corsp-‘iuon, and are 
ott a co he met with in the middling class of writers. 
Tue “Uowh ¢ will serve as an examrle of this man- 
ner: “4. bough he was close * Ken up with the af-- 
“ fairs eZ he nat..n, nevertheless be did not neglect , 
“the cc ernsoi his triends” "iter of the conjunc. « 
tions *.culd have dor 2 bettc- than both. An author 
of t'us stamp will be sin a sentence thes: “ Whereas, 
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~c the other hand, suy posing that”- “Who se -3 rot, 
that “ If, on the contrary ’— would exrre ress the vue 
connection- with mor en oBy, as, well as brevity 
When a speal er ir erlards ais discourse with svch ac- 
eymulated cc mec.ves,-+ + always suggests “ua “judi. 
cious hearer, the idea of cne who w nts to g .in time 
1.1) he cast about for something to sa,. Yet this fault 
is certainly more pa-do.-’ le in spak’. , than i in writ 
ing. The composer may take hi? own time, br.ng 
ar no necessity of writing faster th: he cin Fro. 
te and disnose his mater‘als. Tr. slowness: ur hi 
avec‘. Will not be be ‘yea w-the reater by any 
method more readily, ‘than ‘y thar wnich the speak 
er is sometimes forced to use in order to Conceal it. 
Turmo.y, as t. those cases in which propriety it . 
forbids the coucurretice of two conjunctions, it is ir 
possible we should fall into a mistake. They are“al 
ways distinguished 1 y some repugnancy in the impor 
of the words which even_common sense shows to_be 
incompatible. Such are a copulative wth a2. “sytine- 
tive, a causal with an illative, a. partiel-“c expressive 
of resemblau.*, with one expressive ur contrarie” =. ~- 


Fourruty, 7+ to those cases in *.uch id’ 
forbids the concou. “e. These are co be * 
by practice. Thus idiom per.tite the 
copulaiive with 4. illative p; tice, but . 
causal. We may sar and th -refore, but uo 
We are no. ‘a seek the reason of this differenc 
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ir. t of. thy terms, but 1 the custom of ap ying 
thom. Ageia, idiom yore its the“use of two copula. 
‘tives, but not of every.t 2. Wy > may soy, an@zalso, 
and tikewise, but uot alse likewis - wo causal.con- 
junct, > are pow associat: T as yor b cause, not tuo 
ilative. as ther ‘fore then, Yet at the dialect, whic 
obtained in th’ beginning of -the last century, ‘thse 
modes of ex} essin were “umn. Indeed, some of 
“bose heavy conrzctives which are now but little use.” 
ae my, ¢ ver,-turtbermore, over and above, are ut *" 
come ‘nations or. -ynonymsus particles, 2nd flow F 
a dispos.:ion whig: 2 WIL + chaps ever be fou..2 + p. 
vail Where styse a In ite anfancy, : 











THs fifth and last observation I shall rake on this™ 
§ dject,, is, that it is »ot. ~necessa’7 that all the sen- 
veneé#s"in any kind of cuss esition should be linkéd- 
together by connective particles. I know of no rules’ 
that shave ever been laid dow’ for our direction in. 
this particular. But as it always hath been, so, for 
augn. ° cau perceive, it always will be, left to taste 
aloné to .'~termine when these particles ousht to be 
~-*\, and whe omitted. 41 -that ” <~curs to meas 
of iny service on this head, eee be comprized 
9 fo) ying remarks, The *o: is, that the 
‘anctic ts, the causal’ ind the disjunciive, 

ut 1.7 snes, can more rar aly be dispens—- 

au the cupu. itive. . Th: sicond i is, ‘that the _ 

vf copulative ; alwa > succeeds best, when - 
nnection of the thouchts i Is. s.cithe very close or 
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sistant. It-is mo ty in- the in crmed‘:fe cased 

at the conjun:tio~ + ue n¢ od necessary. W ‘en the 
connection in cho ght 1 very d:. tant. the cc “lative- 
appears absu 4, iad when very «l:3, 8 gerfluous. 
of the first uf chese r-asons, it 3 eeldo: 4 thet we 
leet with it in the beginning of < ch pter, section, 
sr even paragraph, exe-r in the Bid .; and fort’ i 
goond, that it is frequently drop. in familiar _y 
‘tve,-“vhere the connection is so obyie 


astless. 





-HE END. 





